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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The contents of the publications of the National Catholic Educational Association 
for the years 1934 to 1948 are indexed herein under three general headings: title, author’s 
name, and subject. The entries appear in one complete alphabetical listing. Titles of 
articles are printed in capital and small letters, light type; names of authors in capital 
and small letters, dark type; and subjects in capital letters, light type. 

For items appearing in the quarterly bulletin of the Association the volume is given 
in Roman numerals with the years covered by the volume in parentheses after the 
Roman numeral.* The month in which the bulletin was issued and the page number 
follow. The abbreviations used for the months in this index are as follows: 

F — February Ag — August 

My — May N — November 

When an article is listed by title, the name of the author appears in parentheses 
after the title. Under subject heads the name of the author is listed first and then the 
title of the article. 

Brothers and Sisters are listed under their names in religion; e.g, Ursula, Sister 
Mary, or Joseph -Edward, Brother. When the family names are used, there is a cross 
reference to the religious name except in the case of Religious of the Sacred Heart 
who are listed only under family names. 


SAMPLE ENTRY 

Advantages of a Social Work Program in a School for the Blind, The. (Sistft 
Richarda) XXXVIII (1941-42), Ag, 545. 

This article by Sister Richarda will be found on page 545 of the 
N.C.E.A. Bulletin for August, 1941. 


*Key to Volumes and years: XXXI ( 1934-35 )~N, ’34, F, My, Ag, ’35; XXXII (1935- 
36)™.N, ’36, F, My, Ag. ’36; XXXIII (1936-37)--N, ’36, F, My, Ag, ’37; XXXIV 
(1937-38)— N, ’37, F, My, ’38; XXXV (1938-39)— Ag, N, ’38, F, My, ’39. All volumes 
since XXXV are similar to it, starting with the August issue and ending with thf 
May. 
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Smith. Mr. Adler and the Order of Learning. XXXIX (1942-43), Ag, 140. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday to Friday, 
April 12, 13, and 14, 1939. The meeting will be under the 
patronage of Eight Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector 
of the Catholic University, and as a tribute to the Golden 
Jubilee of the University. 

Committee on Arrangements 

Right Rev. Edward B. Jordan, S.T.D., Chairman; Rev. 
Francis P. Cassidy, Ph.D., Rev. Ferdinand B. Gruen, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Rev. Francis 
A. Mullin, Ph.D., Thomas G. Foran, Ph.D., Francis J. 
Drobka, Ph.D., Joseph M. Murphy, A.M., and Thomas 
Jordan, A.M. 

Religious Services 

The Meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Wednesday, 
April 12, 10 :00 A. M. in the National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Catholic University of America. 

Headquarters 

The Raleigh Hotel, 12th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 

Important : In view of the fact that it is difiScuIt to secure 
accommodations in Washington during Easter Week, hotel 
reservations should be made before March 15. (See page 8 
for list of hotels.) 

Places of Meeting 

Opening and Closing General Meetings, The Catholic 
University Gymnasium; College and University Department, 
McMahon Hall, C. U. ; Secondary-School Department, Trinity 
College Chapel Auditorium, near C. U. ; Parish-School De- 
partment, C. U. Gymnasium; Seminary Department and 
Minor-Seminary Section, Caldwell Hall, C. U. ; Catholic 
Blind-Education Section, Mullen Library, C. U. 

The Catholic Library Association will also hold its meet- 
ings in Music Building, C. U., at the same time. 
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The Exhibit will be conducted in the Catholic University 
Gymnasium. 


Banquet 


Arrangements are being made for a banquet of the clergy 
and laity to be held in one of the down-town hotels in Wash- 
ington on Thursday evening, April 13. The details of the 
banquet will be included in the February Bulletin to be 
issued shortly. 

Registration Headquarters 


Registration headquarters will be established in the 
Catholic University Gymnasium. 

Information Desks will be set up in the lobby of the 
Raleigh Hotel and the Catholic University Gymnasium. 


Registration for Sisters 

Sisters from outside of Washington who desire to make 
reservations for the convention may do so by writing to 
Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Capuchin College of 
St. Francis, Brookland, D. C. 


Daily Luncheon 

Arrangements have been made to provide luncheon for 
Sisters and others attending the convention, at very mod- 
erate rates. 

Admission by Badge 

Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those who possess a convention badge. This con- 
vention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk 
in the Catholic University Gymnasium. 

Badges will be issued to: 

(a) Members who present their membership card. (A 
membership card will be mailed in advance of the 
meeting to every member who has paid dues for the 
year ending June 30, 1939.) 

(b) Registrants who pay at least the minimum member- 
ship fee ($2.00). 
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Note: Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ings, the Exhibit at all times, and with the approval of 
presiding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Catholic 
University Gymnasium. 

All who attend the Meeting are urged to visit this exhibit. 
Hotels and Daily Rates 

From the time of arrival of persons attending the con- 
vention until departure, the following schedule of rates will 
prevail : 

RALEIGH HOTEL (Headquarters) 

Single room with bath, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 per day. 
Double room with bath, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 per day. 
Twin bedroom with bath, $7.00; $8.00, $9.00, $10.00 
per day. 

WILLARD HOTEL 

Single room with bath, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 per day. 
Double room with bath, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 per 
day. 

Twin bedroom with bath — $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
$10.00 per day. 

MAYFLOWER HOTEL 

Single room with bath, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 per day. 
Double room with bath, $6.00, $7.00 per day. 

Double room (twin beds) with bath, $7.00 to $12.00 
per day. 

HOTEL WASHINGTON 

Single room with bath, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 per day. 
Double room with bath, $7.00, $8.00, $10.00 per day. 
Double room (twin beds) with bath, $8.00, $10.00, 
$12.00 per day. 

Three in a room (with bath), $10.00, $12.00 per day. 
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HOTEL HARRINGTON 

Single room with bath, ?4.00 per day. 

Double room with bath, $7.00 per day. 

Double room (twin beds) with bath, $8.00 per day. 

CAPITOL PARK HOTEL 

Single room with bath, $3.00 per day. 

Double room with bath, $4.00, $5,00 per day. 

Double room (twin beds) with bath, $6.00 per day. 

Note: Accommodations in other hotels in Washington 
may also be secured by regular patrons. 

Places to Say Mass 

The Reverend Clergy may secure a list of churches and 
chapels to celebrate Mass by writing to Rev. Ferdinand B, 
Gruen, O.F,M., Ph.D., 1362 Monroe St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Payment of Dues 

It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
eifort, and the Association makes no special appeal for funds. 
In this way, its work is limited to the subjects that are 
immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Association 
are raised by the annual dues of the members, and by con- 
tributions from those who have taken a particular interest 
in the work. 


Publications of the Association 

Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are 
available only for libraries and educational institutions. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
WILLIAM F. MONTAVON, K.S.G. 

President Roosevelt in a, message to Congress dated January 16, 
1939, recommended that all employes of nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions be included in the benefits of the federal old-age insurance 
system and of the federal-state unemployment compensation system. 

The Social Security Act 

The purpose of the United States Congress in enacting 
Public No. 271, 74th Congress (H. R. 7260), the Social 
Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, as stated in the 
Act is : 

“To provide for the general welfare by establishing 
a system of federal old-age benefits, and by enabling 
the several states to make more adequate provision for 
aged persons, blind persons, dependent and crippled 
children, maternal and child welfare, public health, 
and the administration of their unemployment com- 
pensation laws; to establish a Social Security Board; 
to raise revenue; and for other purposes.” 

The Social Security Act is not an effort to coordinate 
existing federal-state activities. Precisely the Social 
Security Act establishes one new wholly federal activity. 
Title II provides a federal system of old-age benefits for 
workmen employed in industry and commerce. This Title 
is administered by the Social Security Board. 

The Act sets up three new federal-state activities; Title 
I— Grants to States for Old-Age Assistance, Title Ill- 
Grants to States for Unemployment Compensation Admin- 
istration, and Title IV— Grants to States for Aid to Depend- 
ent Children. These four Titles are administered by the 
Social Security Board in cooperation with state govern- 
ments. 

Title V strengthens existing federal-state activities ad- 
ministered by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, including 
maternal and child health services, services for cripplec 
children and child welfare services. 
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Title VI, administered by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, strengthens the public health services 
throughout the states through federal grants to the states 
and expands the scope of the federal public health service. 

Taxes 

Title VIII levies an income tax on workers employed in 
commerce and industry and an excise tax on their employ- 
ers. Title IX levies a second tax on employers of eight or 
more in commerce and industry. 

Amendments Recommended 

In a message to Congress dated January 16, 1939, the 
President submitted a report by the Social Security Board 
recommending amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Educational institutions have a particular professional 
as well as an economic interest in the recommendation that 
the benefits of the federal old-age insurance system and of 
the federal-state unemplojonent compensation system be 
extended. 

In his message to Congress the President says: “As 
regards both the federal old-age insurance system and the 
federal-state unemployment compensation system, equity 
and sound social policy require that the benefits be extended 
to all our people.” 

With special reference to the federal old-age insurance 
system the President says it is necessary to extend “the 
protection to as large a proportion as possible of our 
employed population in order to avoid unfair discrimi- 
nation.” 

Old-Age Insurance 

Title II of the Social Security Act excludes from the 
benefits of the Act any worker employed in 

1. Agricultural labor ; 

2. Domestic service in a private home ; 

3. Casual labor; 

4. Maritime labor; 
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5. Service of the United States, of a state or an instru- 
mentality thereof; 

6. Service of a non-profit charitable, educational or re- 
ligious institution. 

To qualify for old-age insurance a worker in a covered 
employment must be 65 years of age and must have received 
as wages not less than $2,000 since December 31, 1936, and 
have had at least one payday each year since December 
31, 1936. 

Title VIII of the Act levies an income tax on workers 
employed in a covered employment and an excise tax on 
their employers. At present both taxes are payable at the 
rate of 1 per centum per annum on pay roll (all amounts 
over $3,000 in any one year being excluded) . This rate is 
to increase by three year intervals until it becomes 3 per 
centum after December 31, 1948. The income tax on 
employes is to be collected by the employer, who is to 
deduct the amount from the wages as and when paid. 

The proceeds of both taxes are to be paid into the 
Treasury like internal revenue taxes generally, and are not 
earmarked in any way. There are penalties for non- 
payment. 

The first section of Title II creates an account in the 
United States Treasury to be known as the “Old-Age Re- 
serve Account.” No present appropriation, however, is 
made to that account. All that the Act does is to authorize 
appropriations annually, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937. How great is to be the amount of 
these appropriations is not stated. The amount is to be an 
“amount sufficient as an annual premium” to provide for 
the payments required and is “to be determined on a re- 
serve basis in accordance with accepted actuarial princi- 
ples, and based upon such tables of mortality as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall from time to time adopt, and 
upon an interest rate of 3 per centum per annum com- 
pounded annually.” Not a dollar goes into the account 
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by force of the Social Security Act alone, unaided by acts 
to follow.* 

Beyond question, therefore, the tax levied by Title VIII 
of the Act is not a contribution paid to a reserve fund; it 
is clearly a tax. 

The principle benefit provided by the old-age insurance 
system is a monthly pension payable to a worker in a cov- 
ered employment after he has attained the age of 65. This 
benefit is to begin on January 1, 1942, and continue there- 
after during the life of the beneficiary. The benefit to a 
person whose total wages were more than ?3,000 is to be 
not less than a monthly pension of $15, and in no case may 
the benefit be in excess of $85 monthly. 

Old-age benefits are proportional to the total wages re- 
ceived in employment, not exceeding $3,000 during any 
calendar year, between 1936 and the year in which the 
insured worker reaches the age of 65 years. In computing 
the monthly rate at which annuity pasnnents are to be made 
only wages received in an employment covered by the Act 
are considered. Thus a worker in a non-covered employ- 
ment, a non-profit educational institution, etc. is entitled 
to no benefit at all; a worker who has at times received 
wages in a non-covered emplo 3 Tnent and at times in a 
covered emplosnnent is entitled to a benefit based solely on 
the wages he received in a covered employment. 

This provision of the Social Security Act clearly places 
the worker in a non-covered employment at a serious eco- 
nomic disadvantage as compared with the worker in a 
covered employment unless the non-covered organization 
employing the worker has made some equivalent provision 
for him in his old age. No practical plan for providing 
such protection has been recommended. Especially is this 
true in the case of workers in the lower wage brackets and 


* The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Helvering, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. Davis, No. 910, October Term, 
1936, upheld the constitutionality of the Social Security Act. 
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these workers are precisely those who need most this kind 
of protection. 

Apart from controversy concerning the method of 
financing the federal old-age insurance system and the 
probability that changes will be necessary in the law of 
1935, Title II of the Act does establish a basis for the 
development of a systematic and orderly provision for old- 
age income for a large share of employes. The benefit 
formula is constructed to yield proportionately higher 
monthly payments to those whose total taxable wages are 
relatively low. 

After examining numerous private insurance schemes, 
profit as well as non-profit, I am convinced that none of 
these is equally generous to the wage earner. 

Economic security in old age has been the amibition of 
men for many years. With the progressive industrializa- 
tion of economic life it becomes increasingly difficult for a 
wage earner to make adequate provision through thrift 
and economies for his own economic security and that of 
his family against the hazard of old-age disability. The 
plight of the worker not covered by some form of old-age 
insurance is one which calls for our earnest consideration. 

Indeed provision against other hazards that commonly 
result in disability, temporary or permanent, with loss of 
wages, is equally worthy of consideration. In making such 
provision sight should never be lost of the fact that the 
wage earner is actually or potentially the head of a family. 
The just principle of the family wage should not be lost 
sight of or neglected in providing for the economic security 
of the wage earner. Benefits should be payable to the 
dependent members of the family who survive the insured 
wage earner. 

There can, therefore, be little if any difference of opinion 
concerning the justice of amending the Social Security Act 
to extend the coverage of the federal old-age insurance to 
workers employed by those non-profit educational institu- 
tions whose employes are now excluded. 
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Tax Exemption 

Taxes levied by Title VIII of the Social Security Act, 
though they may be related in some manner to the old-age 
insurance system, are truly taxes and not contributions. 
Non-profit educational institutions in the United States are 
exempt from taxation. This exemption is in agreement 
with the best American tradition. The exemption of these 
institutions from taxation is not primarily or essentially of 
the nature of compensation for social service rendered. 
Truly it is that; but it is more. Tax exemption is directly 
related to the natural right of the citizen and the Church 
to liberty to educate. 

Non-profit educational institutions should be preserved 
in the interest of education. These non-profit educational 
institutions serve the general welfare of the nation as truly 
as does the old-age insurance system. Men and women in 
these institutions dedicate themselves to the service of 
education often at great personal sacrifice. Their services 
are not paid for through taxation. They represent a sub- 
stantial economy to the taxpayers. 

As a class these non-profit institutions are not fully en- 
dowed. To lay upon them the burden of heavy taxation 
would make it increasingly difficult for them to continue to 
render the indispensible services they now render in the 
field of education. They certainly would find it increasingly 
difficult and would be forced to make sacrifices even greater 
than they now make to maintain their present high stand- 
ards. Some of them probably would find it impossible to 
carry the added burden. 

Compared with the total income derived from the excise 
tax on employers levied by Title VIII of the Social Security 
Act, the additional revenue that would be derived by levy- 
ing this tax on non-profit educational institutions would 
be inconsiderable. Compared to the income now available 
to these non-profit institutions that revenue is of greatest 
importance. 
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On the other hand, the injustice of not extending the 
coverage of the old-age insurance system to the workers 
employed by these institutions is unquestionable. These 
employes frequently transfer to covered employments. 

If in amending the Social Security Act a method could 
be devised whereby the revenue to be derived from non- 
profit employers could be given the character of a contri- 
bution, to be paid directly and automatically to the Old 
Age Eeserve Account, the difficulty would be removed in 
part. The burden would be just as heavy, but the tradi- 
tional status of non-profit educational institutions would be 
recognized and safeguarded. Otherwise these educational 
institutions will be forced to object to the extension of 
the coverage of old-age insurance to their employes. 

The Clergy 

Numerous non-profit educational institutions are religious 
foundations. In these institutions members of the clergy 
and of religious orders of men and women devote their 
lives generously to the cause of education. Education tra- 
ditionally is a field in which the Church has had an im- 
portant place. The clergy and religious devote their lives 
to education without regard to compensation other than 
what is necessary for life. The employer-employe rela- 
tionship as regards them does not exist. In a sense they 
are self-employed. They do not demand the benefits of old 
age insurance provided by the Social Security Act, and they 
should be exempt from the income tax on employes and the 
excise tax on employers levied in Title VIII of the Social 
Security Act. The general welfare does not require that 
the coverage of old-age insurance be extended to them. 

It is fitting at this place to quote from the Final Report 
of the Advisory Council on Social Security dated December 
10, 1938, the following : 

'‘The Council is also aware of the great financial 
costs, particularly in the future, involved in an insur- 
ance program. The pattern cannot be larger than the 
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cloth ; the degree of security afforded must be limited 
by the national income and the proportion of that in- 
come properly available for any specific purpose. Old- 
age insurance is only one element in the ■whole struc- 
ture of governmental social services. The protection 
of the aged must not be at the expense of adequate 
protection of dependent children, the sick, the disabled, 
or the unemployed; or at the cost of impairing such 
essential services as education and public health or of 
lowering of the standard of living of the working 
population. However, the cost of old-age insurance is 
by no means a net addition to the costs of government. 
An old-age insurance program is not only an improve- 
ment upon the method of relief, but is also aimed to 
control and reduce the inevitable pressure to divert 
a larger and larger proportion of public funds in the 
form of free pensions to aged persons. The value to 
society of preventing dependency in old age, as far as 
possible, must be weighed against the cost of the 
insurance method.” 

Unemployment Compensation 

As stated in the title of the Social Security Act, the 
purpose of the Act is “To provide for the general welfare 
by enabling the several states to make more adequate pro- 
vision for the administration of their unemployment com- 
pensation laws.” 

To accomplish this purpose Title HI of the Act provides 
grants in aid to the states for unemployment compensation 
administration. The sum of $49,000,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated annually for the purpose of assisting the 
states in the administration of their unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 

No present appropriation is made. All that Title III 
does is to authorize appropriations in the future not to 
exceed $49,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

Title IX of the Social Security Act directs the Social 
Security Board to approve any state law submitted to it 
which it finds provides that: 

1. Unemployment compensation is to be paid through 
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public employment offices in the states or some other 
agency approved by the Board. 

2. Payment of compensation is to begin after two years. 

3. All money received in the unemployment fund shall be 
immediately upon such receipt paid over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the credit of the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund. 

4. All money withdrawn from the Trust Fund by the 
state agency shall be used solely in the payment of 
compensation, exclusive of expenses of administration. 

5 . Compensation shall not be denied to any otherwise 
eligible individual for refusing to accept new work 
under any of the following conditions: (a) If the 
position offered is vacant due to a strike, lockout, or 
other labor dispute; (b) If the wages offered are 
substantially less favorable than those prevailing in 
the locality; (c) If as condition the individual would 
be required to join a company union or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organization. 

6. All the rights, privileges, or immunities conferred by 
such law or by acts done pursuant thereto shall exist 
subject to the power of the legislature to amend or 
repeal such law at any time. 

The Board certifies to the Treasury for payment to each 
state having an approved law, “such amounts as the Board 
determines to be necessary for the proper administration 
of such law.” Thus the Board through its power to allot 
funds controls the administration of the state law approved 
by it. The Social Security Act further lists standards of 
administration to be achieved by the state as a condition 
for qualifying to receive the federal grant in aid. 

Taxation 

Title IX of the Social Security Act levies a tax on em- 
ployers of eight or more. Every employer is subject to this 
tax who, on each of some 20 days during the taxable year, 
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each day being in a different calendar week, had in his 
employ for some portion of the day eight or more in- 
dividuals. 

With respect to employment after December 31, 1937, 
the rate of the tax is 3 per centum of the total wages pay- 
able by the employer. Wages is defined in the Act as all 
remuneration for employment including the cash value of 
all remuneration paid in any medium other than cash. 

Employment is defined to exclude: 

Sec. 907 (c) (7) — Service performed in the employ 
of a corporation, community chest, fund or foundation, 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

The status of borderline institutions like non-profit ceme- 
tery corporations is not clear under this definition. 

Tax Exemption 

The taxpayer may credit against the tax imposed on him 
as an employer of eight or more the amount of contribu- 
tions, VTith respect of emplo 3 Tnent during the taxable 
year, paid by him into an unemployment fund under a 
state law. The total credit allowed to a taxpayer under 
this section shall not exceed 90 per centum of the tax 
against which it is credited. That amount of the federal 
tax collected, not consumed for credits taken by employers, 
is paid to the United States Treasury where it is available 
for general appropriation. 

With regard to tax exemption under this section of the 
Social Security Act, it is not wholly unlike the situation 
already discussed in connection with old-age insurance. 
The same reasons exist here for safeguarding the tax 
exempt status of religious, charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, and the same reasoning is applicable. 

Unemployment compensation lies within the legislative 
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jurisdiction of the individual states. The federal statute 
establishes certain standards, administrative in character, 
as the minimum requirement to be complied vpith by the 
state before it can qualify for the benefits of the Act. To 
secure uniform compliance with these minimum standards 
the federal government employs a device similar to that 
employed to secure uniform standards in inheritance taxes, 
and authorizes a refund not to exceed 90 per centum of 
the amount of the federal tax along with a provision for 
federal grants in aid to cover cost of administration. 

The standards established by federal statute being mini- 
mum standards, power to impose higher standards remains 
in the state legislature, but probably does not include the 
power to extend the coverage of the unemployment com- 
pensation system to employers not subject to the federal 
statute. 

To extend this coverage to persons employed by a non- 
profit educational institution would probably require an 
amendment of the definition of employment embodied in 
Title IX, Section 907 of the Social Security Act. 

It is now recommended by the President that Congress 
enact amendatory legislation to thus extend the coverage 
of the unemployment compensation system. Doing this 
would imply the subjection of the newly covered employer 
to the tax of 3 per centum of total wages payable. 

This tax together with the tax levied under Title VIII 
imposes a total pay roll tax that would be a very heavy 
burden on a non-profit educational institution. 

If this tax is imposed, the tax exempt status of the re- 
ligious, charitable and educational institution will be jeop- 
ardized. To do this is not to provide for the general wel- 
fare, the purpose for which the Social Security Act was 
enacted. To do this would cripple and in the end probably 
destroy many of the venerable institutions of learning that 
have served the nation generously and efficiently at great 
personal sacrifice of a host of men and women who have 
nobly devoted their lives to the education of the young. 
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Legislative authorities can and should devise some man- 
ner in which the benefits of unemployment compensation 
wherever necessary can be brought within the reach of 
the employes of non-profit educational institutions. But 
the necessity exists only in the case of that very limited 
number of employes who do not receive an annual salary 
but do not fall within the class of casual or self-employed 
labor. 

No problem exists which can justify the violation of the 
tax exempt status and thus curtail the liberty of educa- 
tional institutions. 
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Municipal Auditorium — New Orleans 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association will be held in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, New Orleans, La., on Wednesday to Friday, 
April 16, 17, 18, 1941. The Association is welcomed to the 
Crescent City by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph 
Francis Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, who has 
directed that all necessary arrangements be made for the 
convenience and entertainment of the large number of 
Catholic educators who are expected to attend. 

General Committee 

Right Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, O.S.B. ; Very Rev. 
Michael Larkin, S.M. ; Very Rev. Percy A. Roy, S.J. ; Brother 
Lambert, S.C. ; Brother Harold, C.S.C. ; Brother Paul, F.S.C. ; 
Mother Mary Agatha, S.B.S. ; Mother Mary Agnes, O.S.B. ; 
Mother Mary Antonia, O.I.C. ; Mother Mary Cullen, R.S.C.J. ; 
Mother Mary Catherine, O.P. ; Mother Mary Catherine, 
O.Carm. ; Mother Mary Elizabeth, Sisters of the Holy 
Family; Mother, Mary Laura, M.H.S. ; Mother Mary Loretto, 
O.S.U.; Mother Maria Mejia, S.T.J.; Mother Mary Tran- 
quilla, Marianites of the Holy Cross ; Mother Mary Xavier, 
Marianites of the Holy Cross; Sister Mary Catherine, 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; Sister Mary 
Charles, S.S.J. ; Sister Mary Cleophas, S.S.S.; Sister Mary 
of the Cross, S.I.V ; ; Sister Mary Kevin, R.S.M. ; Sister Mary 
Leontine, S.S.N.D. ; Sister Anne Marie, O.S.B. ; Sister Mary 
Theresina, S.S.F. ; Sister Mary Xaveris, S.C.C. 

Committee on Arrangements 

Very Rev. Frank A. Kilday, O.M.I., Chairman, Arrange- 
ments for the Opening Mass. 

Rev. Herman Lohmann, Chairman, Arrangements for 
visiting priests to say Mass. 

Rev. Robert Tracy, Chairman, 7845 Apricot St., New 
Orleans, La., Convent accommodations for visiting Sisters. 

Rev. Anthony Wegmann, Chairman, Luncheon arrange- 
ments for Sisters. 
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Rev. Vernon Aleman, Chairman, Transportation. 

Rev. Joseph Wester, Chairman, Entertainment at Public 
Meeting. 

Rev. Joseph Mulhern, S.J., Chairman, Student Guilds and 
Student Clerical Help. 

Rev. Robert Stahl, S.M., Chairman, Singing for the 
Mass, etc. 

Rev. George Dolan, C.S.C., Chairman, Decorations. 

Rev. Charles Chapman, S.J., Chairman, Radio Publicity. 

Mr. Roger Baudier, Chairman, News Publicity. 

Rev. Edward C. J. Prendergast, Archdiocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 7845 Apricot St., is General Chairman 
of the Local Committee. Inquiries in regard to local ar- 
rangements should be addressed to Father Prendergast. 

All other information in regard to the convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Religious Services 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Wednes- 
day, April 16, 10:00 A. M., in St. Louis’ Cathedral (1718), 
Pere Antoine Alley. 

Headquarters 

The Roosevelt Hotel will be the official headquarters of 
the Association during the meeting. It is desirable that 
those who expect to attend the meeting and wish hotel 
reservations should make early application. 

Places of Meeting 

All meetings will be held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
which covers the entire block bounded by St. Peter, Liberty, 
and St. Ann Sts. and Beauregard Square. The Auditorium 
is only a few blocks from the Cathedral and the hotel, 
theatre, and shopping districts. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows: 
Opening and Closing General Meetings and Public Meeting, 
Auditorium Hall; College and University Department, St. 
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Ann’s Hall; Secondary-School Department, Concert Hall; 
Parish-School Department, Auditorium Hall; Seminary De- 
partment, St. Peter’s Hall; Minor-Seminary Section, St. 
Peter’s Lounge ; Deaf -Education Section, St. Ann’s Lounge ; 
Blind-Education Section, Committee Room 58. 

Public Meeting 

An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 16, 
at 8:00 P. M., in the Auditorium of the Municipal Audito- 
rium. At this meeting, students of the Catholic schools of 
New Orleans will present a Pageant depicting historical 
New Orleans. 

Registration Headquarters 

Registration headquarters will be established in the 
Exhibit Hall, Municipal Auditorium. 

Information desks will be set up in the Exhibit Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium and the Lobby of the Roosevelt Hotel. 

A branch Post Office will be located at the Registration 
Desk. Mail addressed to N. C. E. A. Convention, Municipal 
Auditorium, New Orleans, La., should be called for daily. 

Reservations for Sisters 

Sisters from outside the city of New Orleans who desire 
to make reservations for the convention should write to 
Rev. Robert Tracy, Chairman, 7845 Apricot St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Daily Luncheon 

Arrangements have been made to provide luncheon for 
the Sisters and others attending the convention at moderate 
rates. This luncheon will be served on Wednesday and 
Thursday of the convention week in the Exhibit Hall, 
Municipal Building. 


Admission by Badge 

Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those who possess a convention badge. This con- 
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vention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk in 
the Exhibit Hall, Municipal Auditorium. 

Badges will be issued to: 

(a) Members who present their membership card. (A 
membership card has been mailed in advance of the 
meeting to every member who has paid dues for the 
year ending June SO, 1941.) 

(b) Registrants who pay at least the minimum member- 
ship fee ($2.00). 

Note: Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ing, the Exhibit at all times,' and with the approval of 
presiding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Exhibit Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. This is convenient to all meeting 
rooms. 

All who attend the convention are urged to make fre- 
quent visits to this Exhibit. 

Hotels and Daily Rates 

From the time of arrival of persons attending the con- 
vention until departure, the following schedule of rates will 
prevail : 

HOTEL ROOSEVELT (Headquarters) 

Single room with bath, $3.50 to $6.00. 

Double room with bath, $4.50 to $7.00. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $7.00 to $8.00. 

ST. CHARLES HOTEL 

Single room with bath, $3.00 to $5.00. 

Double room with bath, $4.00 to $7.00. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $5.00 to $8.00. 
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HOTEL NEW ORLEANS 

Single room with bath, $3.00. 

Double room with bath, $4.00 to $5.00. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00. 

JUNG HOTEL 

Single room with bath, $3.00 to $4.00. 

Double room with bath, $5.00 to $7.00. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00 to $8.00. 

MONTELEON HOTEL 

Single room with bath, $3.00 to $4.00. 

Double room with bath, $5.00 to $6.00. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00 to $8.00. 

Places to Say Mass 

Arrangements will be made to say daily Mass in hotels 
and at nearby churches in New Orleans. Priests who desire 
to make arrangements in advance should write to Rev. 
Herman Lohmann, Chairman, 7845 Apricot St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Payment of Dues 

It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Asso- 
ciation are raised by the annual dues of the members, and 
by contributions from those who have taken a particular 
interest in the work. 

Publications of the Association 

Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are 
available only for libraries and educational institutions. 



THE WORK OF A CATHOLIC CLINIC FOR 
PROBLEM CHILDREN 


REV. THOMAS VERNBR MOORE, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D., 

The Catholic University of America^ Washington, D, C. 


The first clinic for problem children in the United States 
was that of Lightner Witmer at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Jt arose from an attempt to find out why a 
child could not learn to read. A Catholic teacher in the 
public schools of Philadelphia conceived the idea that a 
Professor of Psychology ought to be able to solve the prob- 
lem, so she took the boy to Professor Witmer. It was a 
brand-new psychological problem ; and after spending some 
time on its solution, he conceived the brilliant idea of test- 
ing the boy’s eyesight. This was done and the discovery 
made that the boy could not see. However, he was not 
totally and hopelessly blind and when supplied with a pair 
of eyeglasses, he promptly learned how to read. Such at all 
events is the account given me by the teacher in question. 

This incident gave rise to the first clinic for problem chil- 
dren in the United States. The birth of this clinic occurred 
at a time when Alfred Binet’s tests for mental develop- 
ment were commencing to be used in this country and there 
was a great interest displayed in the problem of feeble- 
mindedness. If a child were delinquent, many thought that 
it must be due primarily to defective intelligence, and so 
the custom arose of taking to a clinic all children who pre- 
sented an educational or behavior problem and having their 
intelligence tested. It soon became apparent that many 
problems of childhood had their root in other causes than 
that of defective intelligence, and so the clinic commenced 
to expand the scope of its investigations. As it did, the 
comparatively simple problem of defective intelligence 
ceased to be the primary objective of the clinician, and he 
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began to study with keener interest the behavior problems 
of the intellectually normal child. 

As a result of this extended interest, a well-developed 
modern clinic has one or more psychiatrists, who are physi- 
cians with special training in the mental disorders of chil- 
dren and of adults ; one or more psychologists, who not only 
measure the intellectual level of the patient in various ways, 
but who may go into the problem of his interests and abili- 
ties in relation to various careers in life, study his character 
defects, perhaps enter also into the field of play analysis 
and play therapy, bibliotherapy, etc. ; and then there is the 
social worker, who studies the child in his home environ- 
ment and becomes perhaps his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and so is able to guide the child when unfortunate 
antagonisms have developed in family life. And recently, 
as in our clinic here in Washington, the remedial teacher 
and the remedial school have a symbiotic existence with the 
clinic. The remedial teacher makes an analysis of the child’s 
educational equipment, finds the lacunae in his attainments, 
sets about supplying the defects, and eventually returns the 
child to his school fully able to do the work of his grade. 

Let us consider some actual cases which will illustrate 
what may be done at times with children who seem hope- 
less problems. 

Charles was brought to the clinic by his mother at his 
teacher’s request, because he was unable to read, though he 
did fairly well in other subjects. His inability to read had 
led to a general attitude of hopelessness of all school work, 
and then, perhaps by way of compensation for his disa- 
bility in class, he teased the little children and got into 
fights on the playground. When he was given his mental 
tests, he appeared to be a boy of borderline intelligence, 
with a Stanford IQ of 71 (CA 13.6; MA 9.6) and an Arthur 
Performance Mental Age of 9<8 and IQ of 72. In general, 
we take in our remedial reading class only children of 
normal intelligence, and Charles was on the verge of being 
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rejected; but his mother pleaded and the boy himself begged 
to be allowed to come to our clinic school, and so he was 
accepted. When given his educational analysis at the clinic, 
it was found that he was reading on a low second-grade 
level, due largely to the small number of words he could 
recognize by sight, to his inability to analyze a word, and 
to the resulting lack of confidence. 

He entered the clinic school in December. The following 
February he was doing high second-grade reading. In 
March he was reading on the third-grade level, and in April 
he tested fifth-grade. This level was maintained in May. 
In September he entered the sixth grade and is now 
doing well. 

In the meantime he had lost his sense of incapacity, and 
was glad to read aloud when called upon, whereas formerly 
he did not dare to try. He quit teasing the little children 
and fighting on the playground, and got himself a Saturday 
job at which he earns three dollars a week, to the great 
delight of his father. 

It is a very likely surmise that if Charles had not been 
lifted out of his reading disability, his education would have 
been terminated prematurely, his behavior problems would 
have increased, and his whole future would have been 
marred by what might well have been serious delinquencies 
and general incapacity. 

Two brothers were brought to the clinic because they 
were unable to make progress in school — Carl, age 9,5, MA 
11.2, and IQ 119; and Everett, age 7.7, MA 8.4, and IQ 110. 
Evidently the intellectual endowment of these two boys is 
not the reason for their backwardness in r-eading. Further 
study revealed the fact that Carl had what appeared to be 
an unsympathetic teacher when he was in the first grade ; 
and Everett had shown, for some reason, a pronounced disa- 
bility in reading from the start. Furthermore, large classes 
made it impossible for the boys to receive special attention 
from their regular teachers. The problem was complicated 
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by a mother who was continually getting after the boys at 
home and nagging at them to get good marks. This made 
the children tense in the school room and afraid to make 
mistakes in class. This fear, coupled perhaps with that 
special disability in reading which seems to afflict boys 
about ten times as frequently as girls, created a serious 
situation which was in danger of wrecking the educational 
careers of two boys of super-normal intelligence. 

It was evident that the boys needed remedial teaching. 
It was clear also that the mother needed some enlighten- 
ment as to her manner of dealing with the children. The 
boys, therefore, came to the remedial class and a social 
worker interviewed the mother. 

Gradually the mother became less anxious, and their 
teacher reported that she was not pestering the children as 
she did in the past. Furthermore, the remedial teaching 
was completely successful, and in about six months the chil- 
dren were returned to a full-time schedule in their own 
school. Having learned to read, they had no difflculty with 
making further progress in school work. 

James, an eight-year-old boy, was referred to the clinic by 
an excellent pediatrician, who felt that the boy needed spe- 
cial treatment scarcely to be obtained outside of a children’s 
mental clinic. 

The main problems that James presented were : 

(1) Poor school work. He was doing “absolutely nothing 
in school,” getting poor marks in all subjects. The 
pediatrician urged that he be put in a higher class, 
but the principal would not consider it because she 
believed that stupidity was his fundamental diffi- 
culty. 

(2) Inability to get along with the other children. He 
was noisy and restless, hostile toward his parents 
and his teacher, and there was some evidence of sex 
play with other children, both boys and girls. 
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In any such problem, we must study (a) the child’s men- 
tality; (b) the home situation. 

Mental tests showed James was not a dull child, but one 
of supernormal mentality. On the Stanford-Binet he was 
almost two years above his chronological age, and had an 
IQ of 124. On the Arthur Performance Scale he had an IQ 
of 113. Hence, there was no reason to be found in the 
child’s native mentality for his poor school work. The 
pediatrician’s surmise was correct ; the child was in a grade 
well below his mental level, and, therefore, the school work 
was uninteresting. 

But this was not the only trouble. The home situation was 
an even greater cause of trouble. It was in studying the 
home background that the social-service department gave a 
demonstration of its importance in clinical work. 

The child came to see the psychiatrist, but there was not 
much response ; and in this particular case the psychiatrist 
soon dropped out of the picture and the treatment was done 
by the social worker. It was true that the child was hostile 
toward his parents, but it was equally true that the parents 
were hostile, in a sense, toward the child. The father 
thought he had a moron for a son and had had little or 
nothing to do with his boy, devoting his time to preparing 
for examinations in which, if he were successful, he might 
hope for a more advanced position. The mother had in 
some way grown to dislike the child almost from his birth. 
The dislike had grown to such an extent that she owned 
she did not want to hear an 3 rthing good about the boy. Evi- 
dently the attitude of the parents toward their child had 
to be changed. This was accomplished by the social worker 
talking with them from time to time. The mother became 
quite confidential and in one of her conversations revealed the 
fact that she had suffered a good deal in her own childhood 
from the coldness of her mother. This made it possible for 
the social worker to point out that James suffered now even 
as she had then. As a matter of fact, this was true and was 
largely responsible for the child not getting on with others. 
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One day he said: ''Mother hates me; therefore, everybody 
else does, too/’ So he often played by himself and gave 
himself up to idle day-dreaming. 

Gradually the mother came to take more interest in the 
child. It was suggested that when he came home at night, 
they would quit harping on doing his homework and play 
games with the boy "that might involve directions which he 
could follow for them.’' When the father learned that his 
boy was not a stupid moron but a supernormal child, he 
became much more interested and the games were started. 
The ice between parents and child was broken. The child 
enjoyed his evenings at home. He was promoted two grades 
in school. His behavior difficulties commenced to disappear, 
and now his problem has found a solution. He loves his 
parents and his parents love him. His school work is suited 
to his mentality, and so it interests him. He has ceased to 
be a behavior problem and an educational misfit. In the 
meantime, his mother has become less neurotic and self- 
centered. She has multiplied her social contacts; and the 
father is delighted to know that his son is a promising 
child, who can go ahead in school and gives good reason to 
hope that he will succeed in life. 

Elmer was a boy of twelve years seven months, small for 
his age, and thoroughly dissatisfied with school. At the 
close of the scholastic year he failed in all the subjects for 
his grade, 5A, in spite of the fact that he had been in the 
class for two semesters, and by various tests was shown 
to be a boy whose mentality was slightly above normal. In 
spite of his good mentality, he was woefully deficient in 
reading and thoroughly disliked books of all kinds. At the 
suggestion of the school authorities, his mother brought 
him to the clinic to see what could be done for him. Dis- 
liking school work, he had become a confirmed truant, and 
would even wander at times, being absent from home for 
10 to 15 days. On one of these episodes of wandering he 
got to New York, climbed the fences, and got into the Fair. 
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Life of this kind was much more appealing than school 
where, in the opinion of his teacher, he was a very ‘'irri- 
tating boy'" who did things just to annoy her. So at least 
it seemed on the surface. But when Elmer came later to 
talk over his problems with the remedial teacher at the 
clinic, it appeared that his wanderings were prompted not 
so much by a desire to fly from an unhappj^ situation as 
from mere curiosity to see the outside world. 

In our treatment of this case, the social worker had to 
“seir' Elmer the idea of going to the University Summer 
School for Children, and his teacher had to interest him in 
the summer-school work, so that he would come to class and 
not play truant as he had done during the year. Both ends 
were successfully accomplished. One idea that helped was 
that if he passed his sixth-grade test, he would not have to 
go back again to the fifth-grade teacher. Arithmetic was 
made more interesting by being based on geography and 
the costs of travel. The result was that he did not miss a 
day of his class in the summer school, and in September he 
passed his sixth-grade examination, and so escaped from 
the teacher who said he was just a hopeless, bad, annoy- 
ing boy. 

Some time after school opened Elmer met his remedial 
teacher of the previous summer. He greeted her with : “Hi ! 
How are you? You know something? IVe settled down 
now. I have got a new afternoon job delivering groceries 
and I'm saving my money.” He then asked if he might 
come over to the clinic and borrow some more “good” books 
to read. 

John was a boy of twelve years, with an IQ of 98, He 
was referred to the clinic by his teacher because of his in- 
ability to learn to read well. He was doing third-grade 
work. His ability in arithmetic fundamentals was described 
by the teacher as good, but his reading and spelling as very 
poor. During the course of the psychometric examination 
the examiner noticed that John apparently had poor vision. 
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He was immediately referred to the eye clinic. The doctor 
there found that his vision was very defective and, upon 
quizzing, learned that John could see the blackboard only 
imperfectly, even when he was in the front row of the 
classroom. It was also learned that he came from a bilingual 
home, his mother being barely able to understand English. 
John’s first contact with the clinic was May 1940. Glasses 
were immediately procured, the boy attended a summer 
school, and at the present writing, he is reported by the 
teacher to be making great progress in his reading and 
doing satisfactory work generally in the fourth grade. 

Anthony, a boy of 11 years 7 months, was referred to the 
clinic because of persistent misconduct in the dormitory. 
He had an IQ of 123, and was doing very superior work in 
the sixth grade. His conduct in school was exemplary. An- 
thony was a frail child with a heart condition that made it 
impossible for him to participate successfully in the athletic 
activities of the boys of his group. His attitude and answers 
during the interview led the clinician to believe that he had 
a deep-seated inferiority feeling. His misconduct in the dor- 
mitory seemed to be an attempt to gain the attention that 
he was otherwise unable to gain because of his lack of 
physical prowess. In the classroom his superior ability ob- 
tained for him the notice both of his teacher and of his 
classmates. 

The dormitory keeper was advised to give Anthony a task 
to be done every day, preferably one that would attract 
attention, and to praise the child for his efforts. At first he 
was made the custodian of the May altar in the dormitory, 
and every day his dormitory keeper remarked upon how 
nicely the altar looked. Anthony worked very diligently at 
this task, and at the end of the month he was put in charge 
of the locker room of his group. Since then there have been 
no reports of misconduct on the part of this boy. 

Let us now consider what is being done by Catholic dio- 
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ceses throughout the country to meet the needs of problem 
children. We sent a letter to all the superintendents of edu- 
cation in the Catholic archdioceses and dioceses of the coun- 
try. We received an answer from thirty-eight of them. Of 
these, three — New York, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee — ^re- 
ported having a Catholic clinic. Two said they were consid- 
ering the establishment of such a clinic, and one said that 
they had some psychiatric service from a Catholic psychia- 
trist who came from a nearby large city. Thirty-two said 
that they had no clinic whatsoever. 

The next problem we raised in our letter was whether or 
not Catholic children going to a state or city clinic had ever 
been in any difficulty arising from the fact that the psychia- 
trist did not appreciate Catholic ideals and principles. Six- 
teen answered that there had been no difficulty from the 
fact that the psychiatrist did not know Catholic principles. 
One reported that the psychiatrist himself was a Catholic, 
which eliminated any difficulty. Six reported difficulty hav- 
ing arisen on this score. One diocese said there was neither 
a Catholic nor non-Catholic clinic available, and some did 
not answer the question. Sample replies are as follows : 

The authorities of the Bureau inform me that they 
are careful about referring adolescent girls to the city 
clinic because of the attitude of the clinic's director. 

The lack of Catholic ideals and particularly of the 
appreciation of the soul life in the child is a serious 
obstacle to having confidence in the present staff of 
psychiatrists. 

There have been some disagreeable incidents arising 
from treatments by doctors who are not acquainted 
with Catholic principles, but we have been able to meet 
the situation through other sources. 

Naturally, difficulties arose out of the fact that the 
state officers do not appreciate Catholic principles. This 
is especially true of the officers attached to institutions 
like those for delinquent girls and boys and those for 
the feebleminded. 

From time to time, as would be expected, some of the 
recommendations of the psychiatrists, following exam- 
inations of Catholic children in these clinics, are dis- 
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regarded because of conflict with Catholic principles. 

However, no major issue has ever arisen in this regard. 

In reading the reports of those who say that they have 
not experienced any difficulty from the utilization of non- 
Catholic clinics, one is sometimes inclined to wonder 
whether or not the attitude that the city clinic is entirely 
satisfactory is not perhaps an attitude of self-justification 
arising from unwillingness to grapple with the serious prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. It seems to imply that the 
Church has little to offer in the solution of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, and that young offenders may well be 
turned over to a psychiatrist, who hears their general con- 
fession and prescribes remedies without any knowledge of 
moral theology and sometimes without due appreciation of 
the fundamental principles of morality. 

In general, there is no specifically Catholic provision for 
children who are backward and not feebleminded. Back- 
ward children are frequently sent to the public schools; 
feebleminded children, to a state institution. 

Stealing and sex delinquency are often referred to the 
pastor, or individuals are sent to appropriate institutions. 

Sometimes an answer indicates that mental clinics for 
children would be superfluous. Thus one superintendent re- 
ported the opinion of the pediatrician attached to one of the 
college hospitals, who said that in his service dealing with 
some 50,000 children, only 1/100 of 1 per cent would need 
psychiatric service. One should take this as evidence that 
the pediatrician in question has no appreciation of the 
mental problems of childhood, and that he is allowing to 
slip by his fingers many problems that cannot be handled 
by a knowledge of the pharmacopoeia. 

The problem suggested by the answers of the diocesan 
superintendents of education to our question is whether or 
not the various dioceses of the country will send Catholic 
children, who present educational and behavior problems, 
to the various non-Catholic clinics available in most large 
centers, or whether they will develop clinics of their own. 
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just as they have developed a school system of their own, 
instead of utilizing the public-school system. 

In favor of utilizing the non-Catholic clinic, one can urge 
the financial cost of maintaining a Catholic clinic. At the 
same time, many superintendents say that the service pro- 
vided by the public clinics is entirely satisfactory. 

Among those who say this, various reasons are alleged for 
the satisfactory character of the service. For example : 

The majority of these cases were referred through 
the Bureau of Catholic Charities, which kept a rather 
close check on the recommendations. The psychiatrists, 
knowing this, have been rather careful and have not 
made recommendations that would conflict with Cath- 
olic principles. 

Another diocese uses the city clinic merely to get an IQ, 
and does all treatment through its own agencies. 

In another, the social worker is present at the interview 
between the psychiatrist and the child. 

Answers of this kind indicate that the old concept of a 
clinic is just dawning in some quarters, as we are entering 
a period in which more and more the modern mental clinic 
is passing from a mere diagnostic center to one in which 
the mental problems of children and adults are not merely 
diagnosed but also treated. 

If the major service of a clinic consisted in giving a child 
a mental test and diagnosing him as normal or feeble- 
minded, one would not necessarily require the services of a 
Catholic clinic to make this measurement and arrive at this 
simple diagnosis. But, as I have pointed out in the early 
part of this paper, the clinic has passed beyond this stage, 
and one now attempts to find out the mental roots of a 
child's delinquency and perhaps, too, of his backwardness, 
and tries also to re-educate the child, correct his faulty 
principles, implant true standards of conduct, see the par- 
ents and study the inter-personal relations of the family, 
and use one's knowledge and ingenuity in working a refor- 
mation of the family and of the child. Many children are 
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saved from serious delinquencies and perhaps from major 
mental disorders by early treatment of this kind. 

Whenever such treatment is undertaken seriously, one 
comes face to face with the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and morality. The Catholic family and the Catholic 
child are frequently misunderstood by even well-meaning 
psychiatrists. There is a definite need for the handling of 
these problems by one who not only knows Catholic prin- 
ciples, but who makes them the fundamental principles of 
conduct. It is certainly an unsatisfactory situation when 
the psychiatrist cannot really undertake the treatment of 
the child, but must merely make recommendations to be 
carried out at the discretion of a bureau of charities, or 
must have an observer at the interview, thus preventing the 
development of a warm personal relationship between the 
child and the psychiatrist, which is necessary if he is going 
to have any great influence upon him. 

One needs but consider cases such as I have reported pre- 
viously in this paper to see that many children are saved 
from major delinquency and a hopeless career in life by 
being taken in hand in the proper way at a psychiatric clinic. 
Has not the time come for every diocese to consider the 
value of introducing 

(a) some kind of psychological service to diagnose chil- 
dren who present an educational problem; 

(b) a remedial teaching center where children with spe- 
cial educational defects can be taught by appropriate 
methods ; 

(c) a psychiatric center with a Catholic psychiatrist and 
a staff of social workers to deal with the behavior 
problems of children and the mental difficulties of 
adults ? 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association will be held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, III, on Tuesday to Thursday, April 7, 8, 9, 
1942. The Association is welcomed to Chicago by His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, who directed that all necessary ar- 
rangements be made for the convenience and entertainment 
of the large number of Catholic educators who are expected 
to attend. 


Local General Committee 

Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, General Chairman; 
Right Rev. Thomas P. Bona, P.R.; Rev. George Heimsath, 
Right Rev. Daniel Byrnes, Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Casey, 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, Rev. Stanley C. Stoga, 
Right Rev. Joseph P. Morrison, Very Rev. Msgr. Malachy 
P. Foley, Very Rev. Michael J. O’Connell, C. M., Rev. Samuel 
Knox Wilson, S. J., Rev. Edward V. Dailey, Rev. John E. 
Burke, C.S.P. 


Committee on Arrangements 

Rev. Stanley C. Stoga, Chairman, Convent accommoda- 
tions for visiting Sisters. 

Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, Arrangements for 
visiting priests to say Mass. 

Rev. Edward V. Dailey, Publicity for various diocesan 
newspapers. 

Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunning- 
ham, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 7S5 N. State 
St., Chicago, 111. 

All other information in regard to the convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Committee Meeting’s 

The following Committees will meet at the Stevens Hotel 
on Monday, April 6: 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, Executive Committee of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, Executive Committee of the Secondary- 
School Department, Executive Committee of the Parish- 
School Department, Executive Board of the Association. 

Opening Meeting 

The first general session of the Association will be held 
at 10:30 A. M., Tuesday, April 7, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel. 

Headquarters 

The Stevens Hotel will be the official headquarters of the 
Association during the meeting. It is desirable that those 
who expect to attend the meeting and wish hotel reserva- 
tions should make early application. 

Places of Meeting 

All meetings will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Michigan 
Boulevard at Balboa Drive. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows : Open- 
ing and Closing General Meetings, Grand Ballroom ; College 
and University Department, North Ballroom; Secondary- 
School Department, Boulevard Room; Parish-School Depart- 
ment, Grand Ballroom ; Seminary Department, Private Din- 
ing Room No. 2; Minor-Seminary Section, Private Dining 
Room No. 1 ; Deaf -Education Section, Private Dining Room 
No. 5; Blind-Education Section, Private Dining Room No. 6. 

Public Meeting 

An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 8, at 
8:00 P. M., in the Grand Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. 
Addresses will be delivered by speakers of national prom- 
inence. 
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Registration Headquarters 

Registration headquarters will be established in the Ex- 
hibition Hall, Stevens Hotel. 

Information desks will be set up in the Exhibition Hall 
and the Lobby of the Stevens Hotel. 

Mail addressed to N. C. E. A. Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, 111., should be called for daily. 

Reservations for Sisters 

Sisters from outside the city of Chicago who desire to 
make reservations for the convention should write to Rev. 
Stanley C. Stoga, 755 N. State St., Chicago, lU. 

Sisters who stay at the Stevens Hotel will find it con- 
venient to attend Mass at St. Mary’s Church, 9th St. and 
Wabash Ave. 

Transportation 

In order to avoid any inconvenience, travel arrangements 
by railroad or plane to Chicago and return should be made 
well in advance of the meeting. 

Daily Luncheon 

The various restaurants of the Stevens Hotel provide 
excellent facilities for daily luncheon. Arrangements have 
been made to reserve certain sections of the Coffee Shop 
and Continental Room for the Sisters in attendance. 

Admission by Badge 

Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those who possess a convention badge. This 
convention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk 
in the Exhibition Hall, Stevens Hotel. 

Badges will be issued to : 

(a) Members who present their membership card. (A 
membership card has been mailed in advance of the 
meeting to every member who has paid dues ior the 
year ending June 30, 1942.) 

(b) Registrants who pay at least the minimum member- 
ship fee ($2.00) . 
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Note : Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ing, the Exhibit at all times, and with the approval of pre- 
siding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Exhibition 
Hall, on the lower level of the Stevens Hotel. This is con- 
venient to all meeting rooms. 

All who attend the convention are urged to make frequent 
visits to this Exhibit. 

Stevens Hotel Rates 

From the time of arrival of persons attending the con- 
vention until departure, the following schedule of rates will 
prevail: 

Single room with bath, §3.25, $3.75, $4.00 and up per day. 

Double room with bath, $4.75, $5.25, $6.00 and up per day. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and up per 
day. 

Suite, small, parlor and connecting twin bedroom for two 
persons $11.00 and $12.00 per day; for one person, 
$10.00 and $11.00 per day. 

Suite, large, parlor and connecting twin bedroom, $15.00, 
$16.00 and $18.00. 

In addition to the above, the Stevens Hotel has set aside 
certain rooms for accommodation of Sisters at special rates. 

Places to Say Mass 

The Reverend Clergy will find it convenient to celebrate 
Mass at the following churches : 

St. Mary’s; Rev. John E. Burke, C.S.P., Pastor, 911 S. 
Wahash Ave. 

St. Peter’s Church ; Rev. Leander Conley, O.F.M., Pastor, 
816 S. Clark St. 

Cathedral of the Holy Name; Right Rev. Joseph P. Mor- 
rison, Pastor, 730 N. Wabash Ave. 
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St. Patrick’s Church ; Rev. Thomas J. Hayes, Pastor, 718 
W. Adams St. 

Priests who desire to make arrangements in advance 
should write to Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, 755 N. 
State St., Chicago, El. 

Payment of Dues 

It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Associa- 
tion are raised by the annual dues of the members, and by 
contributions from those who have taken a particular in- 
terest in the work. 

Publications of the Association 

Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are avail- 
able only for libraries and educational institutions. 



INTERNATIONAL POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION - 


RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., 

Director, Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. 


By way of introduction to this address, I shall submit a 
few short paragraphs from a paper read by the Reverend 
A. Muller, S.J., LL.D., of Antwerp, before the International 
Catholic Peace Congress, August 21, 1938, at The Hague. 
His production was entitled “The Organization of Interna- 
tional Society.” Here are the excerpts : 

The nineteenth century has rightly been called the 
century of the social problem; the twentieth will in all 
probability be the century of the international prob- 
lem. The Church’s teaching offers for both of these a 
satisfactory solution. As Catholics, however, have 
ignored, or have not obtained a satisfactory grasp of 
the former problem, so also they have allowed them- 
selves to be outdistanced in the social sphere by “archi- 
tects whom God has not authorized to build.” (Mit 
Brennender Sorge.) 

In the problem of international relations there are 
in conflict two diametrically opposed theories — Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism — which clash, just as 
in the previous century Individualism and Socialism 
clashed in dealing with the problem of social relations. 

The majority, indeed, one might say the very large 
majority, of Catholics in the last century decided for 
individualism, being anxious to protect the legitimate 
prerogatives of human liberty as against a socialism 
which they feared would be a tyranny reducing all to 
a dead level. Today the majority — is it an exaggera- 
tion to say the very large majority? — of Catholics 
stand for nationalism, realizing as they do the duties 
imposed by filial piety in regard to the fatherland 
whose rights the international socialist ignores and 
whose existence he threatens. 

I had the pleasure of hearing this very able address by 
the distinguished Belgian Jesuit in those far off August days 

* Address ^iven at meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of 1938. Although the gathering before which he spoke 
called itself an International Catholic Peace Congress, it 
comprised representatives from only six countries, includ- 
ing the United States. Some of the European countries, 
e.g., Denmark and Sweden, had no Catholic peace societies ; 
others, e.g., Germany and Italy, would not permit their 
Catholic nationals to attend any peace conference; Spain 
was in the midst of a civil war, while Portugal and Svsdtzer- 
land, like the Scandinavian countries, seemed to lack a 
Catholic organization which might send delegates to an 
International Peace Congress. Nevertheless, the sponsor- 
ing organization decided to hold another International 
Catholic Peace Congress in 1940, at Lille. Before the ap- 
pointed date, that city had fallen, with the remainder of 
France, before an invader who cherished, not international 
peace but international war. 

One statement in the quotation from Father Muller’s 
paper calls for brief comment. He said: “Today the ma- 
jority — is it an exaggeration to say the very large ma- 
jority? — of Catholics stand for nationalism. ...” I do not 
think that this is now the dominant Catholic attitude. If 
the majority of Catholics throughout the world have not 
abandoned nationalism and become sane internationalists, 
then an address on “International Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion” before a Catholic audience is almost meaningless. 

International post-war reconstruction is a complex, be- 
wildering, and baffling subject. Although I am not expected 
to cover the whole ground, but only the economic phase, I 
must take notice of the political aspect, insofar as it will 
determine a reconstruction of the economic order. The 
question that I am to discuss is really twofold : What kind 
of economic reconstruction is desirable? By what means 
can it be effected? The answer to the latter question is 
necessarily in terms of politics and political organization. 
Let us give it first consideration. 

I. The Political Aspect 

In his Christmas Message, December 24, 1939, the Holy 
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Father declared: “A fundamental condition of a just and 
honorable peace is to assure the right to life and independ- 
ence of all nations, large and small, strong and weak.” This 
proposition clearly implies that every nation should have 
the power to determine its own economic life, including 
economic reconstruction, instead of being compelled to live 
under an economic system imposed by some foreign state. 
This is the National political element in post-war economic 
reconstruction. 

In his discourse to the Minister of Haiti, November 10, 
1989, the Pope expressed a wish for : 

a stable, fruitful international organization such as is 
desired by men of good will, an organization which, 
respecting the rights of God, will be able to assure the 
reciprocal independence of nations big and small, to 
impose fidelity to agreements loyally agreed upon, and 
to safeguard the sound liberty and dignity of the 
human person in each one’s efforts towards the pros- 
perity of all. . . . 

In the last of the Five Conditions for Peace laid down in 
his Christmas Message of 1939, His Holiness called for: 

the establishment of juridical institutions which serve 
to guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfilment of terms 
(of peace) and, in case of recognized need, to revise 
and correct them, . . . 

These recommendations for a “stable international organ- 
ization” and “juridical institutions” to guarantee and, 
whenever necessary, to revise and correct the provisions of 
the peace settlement, denote the International political ele- 
ment of post-war economic reconstruction. 

Comparable with the first of these papal declarations is 
Point Three of the Atlantic Charter : 

They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they vsull live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

Commenting on Points Four, Five, and Six of the Atlantic 
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Charter, Dr. ShotwelFs ‘^Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace’’ declares that they are “impossible of real- 
ization except through some form of international govern- 
ment.” Both the Pope and the two most powerful secular 
statesmen of today agree in demanding not only national 
independence for every people but some form of interna- 
tional organization to provide and guarantee better condi- 
tions for all peoples. 

What precise form should the international organization 
take, and how much power should it have? Happily for 
myself — and for you — I am not required to answer these 
questions tonight ; nor do I know of any answer yet offered 
which has been accepted by all the various persons and 
organizations that have devoted special study to them. I 
content myself with the following three propositions : 

First, an international organization is absolutely neces- 
sary; 

Second, it will need more comprehensive scope and power 
than was possessed by the League of Nations, but it cannot 
have all the authority of a unitary, all-inclusive, super-state ; 

Third, it will require all the individual states to give up a 
considerable degree of national sovereignty. 

Concerning the second of these propositions, I would rec- 
ommend for consideration the section on “A World Com- 
monwealth of Nations” in the pamphlet, published a few 
months ago, by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, and entitled “The World Society.” At one place in 
this publication, a “World state which would break down 
national loyalties and hemispheric barriers,” is dismissed 
as idealistic and utopian ; and preference is expressed for a 
“federal structure which would distribute authority among 
nations, regional federations, and a Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

With reference to the third proposition. I quote a short 
paragraph from the paper by Father Muller which I cited 
at the beginning of this address : 

The idea of society is inseparable from the idea of 
social authority and this latter in its turn evokes the 
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idea of a subordination and a submission which are 
utterly incompatible with that complete independence 
and absolute authority which hitherto modern states 
have constantly claimed. 

Concerning the general project of an international organ- 
ization, I would commend to all Catholics, especially those 
who have been so misled by partisan politics as to scoff at 
the very name of “internationalism,’’ another excerpt from 
Father Muller’s paper: 

The existence of an international society is in accord 
with God’s design as a result of man’s natural sociabil- 
ity. It is for human wisdom to organize that society. 
Immense efforts have been directed to this end and 
Catholic public opinion has unfortunately not taken its 
proper share. 

II. The Economic Aspect 

How and along what lines is post-war economic recon- 
struction to be accomplished? None of the more prominent 
answers to this question has won complete acceptance. With 
regard to the underlying ethical principles, there exists a 
notable measure of agreement. Although most of these 
principles are found in various utterances by Pope Pius 
XII, I shall quote only two. In his radio address on Pente- 
cost, June 1, 1941, the Holy Father said: 

Every man as a living being gifted with reason, has 
in fact from nature the fundamental right to make use 
of the material goods of the earth, while it is left to 
the will of man and to the juridical statutes of nations 
to regulate in greater detail the actuation of this right. 

His Christmas Message of December 24, 1941, includes 
the following : 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all to 
such an extent that the nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them. 

As in the excerpts given above from his statements on 
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the political foundations of reconstruction, so here, the 
Pope describes, respectively, the rights of the individual in 
relation to his own state and his rights against other states. 
Both rights are, of course, primarily economic, natural, 
congenital, and a part of man's moral heritage as a human 
being. 

Point Four of the Atlantic Charter pledges the respective 
countries of the signers to : 

endeavor, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

Point Five expresses the desire to : 

bring about the fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security. 

Point Six hopes for peace which ''will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

About the ethical excellence of these Atlantic Charter 
proposals, promises, and aspirations, no honest man, cer- 
tainly no Christian, can entertain doubt or misgiving. Con- 
cerning the methods by which these lofty aims are to be 
realized, only Point Pour is specific, and it is so only in a 
general way. 

The baffling character and the complexity of post-war 
reconstruction have been well summarized in the Second 
Report of Dr. ShotwelFs "Commission to Study the Organ- 
ization of Peace” : 

The task of reconstruction after this war will be far 
greater than before. This war activity covers a far 
wider area ; it involves more nations, more persons and 
things ; its power of destructiveness is much greater ; 
political disunity and confusion have been fomented, 
and the foundations of human trust and of law and 
order, have been knocked out from beneath us. Most 
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of the nations of the world maintained their independ- 
ence during the First World War; there were more 
neutrals and they were less directly affected; the area 
of battle was confined to the Atlantic Ocean and to part 
of Europe. The present war spreads over the seven 
seas, and involves all continents in its effects. The loss 
of life, the interruption of trade, the injury to indus- 
try, the starvation and unemployment will be many 
times multiplied in the present war. The increasing 
dependence of peoples upon each other makes far more 
disastrous the wrecking of the system of trade and 
financial intercourse. 

The Shotwell report deals almost entirely with the Tran- 
sition Period between the end of the war and the establish- 
ment of a “permanent world order.” My task this evening 
is much simpler. I shall begin where the Shotwell report 
leaves off, and discuss briefly some of the important prob- 
lems involved in economic reconstruction after the transi- 
tion period, when the world situation calls for something 
permanent. 

What kind of economic order do we want after stabiliza- 
tion has been achieved? Not a few students of the subject 
desire or expect some form of collectivism. Some of these 
declare that a world revolution is inevitable, the outcome of 
which would be communism. I do not accept this undesir- 
able inevitability. Nor do I think that the milder form of 
collectivism known as socialism is necessary, probable, or 
desirable. The hypothesis of a Nazi or Fascist world order 
I do not consider, because it implies the defeat of the United 
Powers. 

In its essentials, the capitalist system will probably con- 
tinue after the war in the great majority of the more im- 
portant countries. By the capitalist system I mean merely 
private ownership and operation of the bulk of the instru- 
ments of production. Decidedly I do not mean capitalism in 
its historic sense, which I have elsewhere defined as “pri- 
vate ownership and private operation of the means of pro- 
duction in such a way as to pay the lowest practicable 
wages, obtain the highest possible rates of profit and in- 
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terest, and secure the maximum of economic domination.” 
That arrangement has already been considerably narrowed, 
limited, and modified in more than one country, and the 
process of mitigation and reform should be carried very 
much further. Labor-sharing in management, profits, and 
ownership should become general as rapidly as feasible. 
More important and fundamental is the system of occupa- 
tional groups recommended by Pope Pius XI. Its general 
adoption is the only possible salvation of capitalism and the 
only enduring preventive of collectivism. Not only should 
the occupational group system be established within the 
individual countries, but many of its elements might well 
be introduced by international action in economic regions 
comprising several states. 

The principle of international economic collaboration was 
positively, although in general terms, endorsed by Pope 
Pius XI in the following brief paragraph : 

Further, it would be well if the various nations in 
common counsel and endeavor strove to promote a 
healthy economic cooperation by prudent pacts and in- 
stitutions, since in economic matters they are largely 
dependent one upon the other, and need one another’s 
help. (Forty Years After, N. C. W. C. edition, p. 29 .) 

“Prudent pacts and institutions” indicate the essence of 
the international cooperation that will be required to achieve 
post-war economic reconstruction. Which are the most 
important changes that should be included in reconstruc- 
tion? Which are the greatest reforms that must be adopted 
for the promotion of social justice and international peace? 

Many, if not most, of the answers to these questions have 
stressed freedom of trade and access to raw materials. It 
is frequently asserted that the absence of these requisites 
was the main cause of the now-raging war. Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, it is asserted, were deprived of many goods 
which they sorely needed, through preferential tariffs, quota 
systems, and exchange restrictions. It is contended, more- 
over, that if these countries had possessed colonies they 
would have been able to obtain the goods of which they were 
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deprived, and are still deprived, through the above-men- 
tioned restrictions and discriminations. 

In these complaints, there is some truth, combined w-ith 
much exaggeration. When Germany possessed colonies she 
drew therefrom only one-half of one per cent of her raw 
materials. Italy got even less important supplies from 
Ethiopia. Japan has, indeed, obtained large quantities of 
useful and necessary materials from Manchuria, which is 
not a colony, but an area raped from China. If the Axis 
powers should win this war, they would have ample access 
to all the raw materials, and every other kind of materials, 
that they need and covet — and on their own terms. Since 
they are not going to win, this is no solution of their 
difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, however, the colonial lands of the 
world produce a much smaller quantity and variety of raw 
materials than is generally supposed. Most of the world’s 
basic commodities are found in non-colonial areas, the only 
conspicuous exceptions being tin and rubber. Consequently 
the problem of making a better apportionment of raw ma- 
terials, of putting them within reasonable reach of the 
‘"have-not” countries is only in a minor degree bound up 
with the distribution or the redistribution of lands having 
a colonial status. 

The contention that many countries cannot obtain the raw 
materials that they need through fair exchange has consid- 
erable validity. The nations that possess or control some 
of the most important raw materials are not always willing 
to exchange them on fair terms. Many raw materials are 
controlled by monopolistic combinations, either national or 
international. As examples of national combinations, some 
of which no longer exist, indeed, may be cited the Chilean 
control of sodium nitrate, the Japanese monopoly of cam- 
phor and the American Aluminum Company’s control of 
bauxite ; among the international combinations, the Franco- 
German potash syndicate, the bismuth cartel, the copper 
export cartel, and the international zinc cartel. As a rule, 
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these raw-material combinations do not behave more gen- 
erously toward foreign purchasers than do monopolistic 
concerns in control of manufactured products when dealing 
with their fellow citizens. They charge “all that the traffic 
will bear.” Through preferential arrangements with the 
dominions, such as the Ottawa Treaties of 1932, and through 
political control of non-self -governing colonies — as distin- 
guished from the self-governing dominions — Great Britain 
can dominate their markets and direct their imports. 

Obviously all such interferences with freedom of trade 
should be discontinued as soon as possible. Point Four of 
the Atlantic Charter promises access on equal terms by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, to the trade and 
raw materials of the world. The fulfilment of this promise 
would put an end to all such discriminations and prefer- 
ences as those just described. Unfortunately the promise 
is qualified by the ambiguous phrase, “with due respect to 
existing obligations.” This exception could be so construed 
as to nullify all the hopeful language of Point Pour. How- 
ever, such an interpretation and effect could hardly have 
been intended by Koosevelt and Churchill. Possibly they 
had in mind only commitments embodied in formal and 
solemn treaties. 

More comprehensive and important than these discrimi- 
native devices is the whole system of protective tariffs. 
They all interfere with freedom of trade and access to raw 
materials, and to every other kind of material. They are 
established not only by relatively poor and weak nations 
but by countries as powerful as the United States. For their 
continuance there are only two justifications. A few, a 
very few, countries are so poor in natural resources that 
almost all of their products can be provided more cheaply 
outside their borders. To such peoples only three choices 
are available: they can abandon their homelands, even as 
the occupant of a submarginal farm can and should go else- 
where; they can starve on account of their inability to 
undersell imported goods; or they can impose protective 
tariffs which will keep out most imports and render their 
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country “self-sufficient” on a relatively low standard of 
living. I do not undertake to say which of these harsh 
choices ought to be adopted by any people. 

Happily the great majority of nations are in no such dire 
condition. Most countries would be better off under the 
policy of free trade. In that situation each would produce 
those goods which it can turn out “to the best advantage,” 
and exchange its surpluses for the goods which it either 
cannot produce at all, or cannot produce so cheaply as other 
countries. 

This is the classical theory of free trade vs. protectionism. 
It is still valid, as a general principle. However, no prudent 
nation can afford to ignore the existence of established 
tariffs. This is the second justification of protectionism, 
but it is only transitional and temporary. It is compre- 
hensively illustrated by the history of sugar production in 
the United States. The American sugar industry is uneco- 
nomical. It should never have been permitted to get estab- 
lished ; for sugar imported from Cuba, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii, could, in the absence of tariff barriers, be sold here 
much cheaper than the American product. Thanks to the 
tariff duties, however, we have the incubus of a sugar in- 
dustry, in which many millions of dollars have been invested 
and upon which tens of thousands of persons depend for a 
livelihood. Abolish the tariff on sugar and very little of 
the domestic industry would be able to survive, unless 
through a system of direct bounties. 

In my opinion, the United States should never have 
adopted the policy of a protective tariff. We can produce 
most goods so much more efficiently and cheaply than any 
other nation that we could with advantage to ourselves and 
with great good example to the rest of the world have estab- 
lished complete free trade. “Infant industries” could have 
been fostered, so far as this was deemed advisable, through 
a system of direct bounties, to be withdrawn when the “in- 
fants” became able to stand on their own feet. As things 
are now, the only course that we can follow, consistently 
with social justice, is to reduce our tariffs as rapidly as 
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feasible and to subsidize for a term of years all important 
industries which would not survive without such artificial 
assistance. 

I have spent some time in describing the position of 
America with regard to free trade, because it well exempli- 
fies the difficulties which will confront the international 
organization when it attempts to obtain a better economic 
world order through a more liberal system of exchanges 
between the “have” and the “have not” nations. 

Nor is_ this the most difficult phase of the situation. It 
is sometimes asserted that the question of raw materials 
is a false issue; that, save for artificial interferences with 
exports, any nation can obtain all the raw materials that 
it needs if it has the money to pay for them. This generali- 
zation is too simple. In the first place, the problem of pay- 
ing for imports of raw materials, or of any other goods, is 
not that of having enough money to send across the national 
frontiers. In international trade, goods are, for the most 
part, not exchanged for gold nor for national currencies. 

Few if any countries possess sufficient surplus gold to 
export year after year in return for any considerable 
amount of raw materials. Obviously, the imports cannot 
be paid for in the national currency of the importing coun- 
try. If that arrangement were feasible, no problem would 
arise out of unfavorable balances of trade, for the unbalance 
would quickly disappear through the shipment of the ap- 
propriate amount of paper money. Except in temporary 
and particular situations, a country must pay for foreign 
goods in the form of services or other goods. This is as 
true of raw materials as of artificial products. 

Why cannot such an exchange be peacefully and fairly 
effected ? Does not the country which has a surplus of raw 
materials need to import finished goods or some kinds of 
raw materials? To the latter question we can immediately 
give an affirmative answer. No country is completely self- 
sufficient economically. Even the United States has to 
bring from abroad large quantities of a large variety of 
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commodities, both raw and manufactured. This is strik- 
ing'ly illustrated by the almost complete cessation of our 
supply of rubber since a hostile Japan has shut it off by 
attack upon the Dutch East Indies. 

Suppose that the country possessing the raw materials 
does not want or need all the manufactured goods which are 
offered in exchange for the raw materials. Obviously, the 
"‘offering’’ countries cannot then obtain all the raw ma- 
terials that they have “the money to pay for.” Suppose, on 
the other hand, that several highly developed industrial 
countries are specializing in the production of certain 
staples. Japan, Britain, the United States, Germany, even 
India and China, are equipped to produce indefinite quanti- 
ties of textiles. If they all could find foreign markets to 
absorb their exportable surpluses of these commodities, 
they would all be economically happier than they are today. 
If each of them could exchange in foreign markets all its 
surplus products for goods which it needs or desires, the 
menace of wars from economic causes would become neg- 
ligible. Despite our just indignation against Japan for her 
treachery at Pearl Harbor and for the deception that she 
practiced in the discussions with our Secretary of State; 
despite her forcible subjugation of Korea; despite her out- 
rageous attack on China — ^let us bear in mind that Japan 
would probably have perpetrated none of these international 
crimes if she could have obtained adequate markets for the 
goods that her economy is fitted to produce. Very appro- 
priate here is the statement of the Holy Father, December 
24, 1941, already quoted : 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic resources 
and materials destined for the use of all to such an 
extent that the nations less favored by nature are not 
permitted access to them. 

The difficulties described in the immediately foregoing 
paragraphs show that the remedies suggested by many of 
those who have written on post-war reconstruction, are en- 
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tirely too simple. For example, here is the statement 
adopted by Oswald Garrison Villard, Frederick Libby, and 
others; ‘Tree access to raw materials and to all markets 
and trade routes, in order to bring about full employment 
of capital and labor ever3rvvhere in the world.'" 

Evidently that would not be sufficient. Mere freedom of 
access to raw materials, markets, and trade routes would 
not bring about “full employment of capital and labor 
everywhere in the world.” Desirable as these conditions 
are, they do not touch the difficulty that confronts several 
mass-production countries competing with one another for 
inadequate foreign markets. It is a baffling problem — 
probably the most discouraging of all the problems involved 
in post-war economic reconstruction. 

Apparently there is only one solution, difficult as it may 
be of application. The international authority will have to 
distribute the world demand for certain mass-production 
staples among those mass-production countries whose com- 
bined potential output exceeds the capacity of the world 
market. In other words, market quotas will have to be al- 
located to the several competing countries, in accordance 
with their respective needs and capacities in the world 
economy. 

I repeat that this is a baffling problem. It will be in- 
soluble unless the international organization adopts the 
method and the spirit advocated by the Holy Father in his 
Christmas Message last December : 

Such a new order, which all peoples desire to see 
brought into being after the trials and the ruins of 
this war, must be founded on that immovable and un- 
shakable rock, the moral law which the Creator Him- 
self has manifested by means of the natural order and 
which He has engraved with indelible characters in 
the hearts of men: that moral law whose observance 
must be inculcated and fostered by the public opinion 
of all nations and of all states with such a unanimity 
of voice and energy that no one may dare to call into 
doubt or weaken its binding force. 

Like a shining beacon, this moral law must direct 
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by the light of its principles the course of action of 
men and of states, and they must all follow its ad- 
monishing, salutary and profitable precepts if they do 
not wish to abandon to the tempest and to ultimate 
shipwreck every labor and every effort for the estab- 
lishment of a new order. . . . 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles there is no room for the violation of the 
freedom, integrity and security of other states, no 
matter what may be their territorial extension or their 
capacity for defense. . . . 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all to 
such an extent that the nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them. 

Happily, there is some reason to hope that the tasks of 
post-war reconstruction will be undertaken and carried out 
with more attention to spiritual and ethical values than 
was the case twenty-three years ago. Very encouraging is 
the prominence of the spiritual note in secular discussions 
and proposals concerning the post-war world order. As 
one illustration of this development, I submit some excerpts 
from a pamphlet, entitled, “Comment on the Eight-Point 
Declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill,” published by Dr. Shotwell’s “Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace.” On page 13 appears the 
following paragraph : 

One word, found in the Eight Point, deserves special 
consideration. It is unusual to find statesmen using 
such a word as “spiritual”; and its use by these two 
statesmen illuminates their own feelings as to the 
issues now at stake, and recognizes the character of 
the sentiments of their peoples. There is a widespread 
conviction that disregard for fundamental moral prin- 
ciples led to the present conflict, and that for its solu- 
tion we must return to those principles. 

Finally, I quote those magnificent words of President 
Roosevelt, in his response to the pledge of loyalty given to 
him by the Catholic Hierarchy; 
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We shall win this war and in victoiy we shall seek 
not vengeance but the establishment of an international 
order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts 
of men and of nations. 
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A LETTER FROM 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE PRESIDENT GENERAL OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Catholic Educational Association was hon- 
ored by a letter from Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, on the occasion of the Thirty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Association, held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, April 7 to 9, 1942. 

The letter addressed to the Most Reverend John B. Peter- 
son, Bishop of Manchester and President General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, was read at the 
opening General Meeting of the Association on Tuesday 
morning, April 7. 

The following is the text of the letter: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

“April 1, 1942. 

“Dear Bishop Peterson : 

“It is of deep significance that The National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association will hold its annual national conven- 
tion in this time of grave crisis in the affairs of the nation 
and of the world. Those who participate will realize that 
such freedom of assembly is denied in all the countries of 
the world which today are held in slavery by the enemies 
whom we are fighting. 

“That simple statement makes clear as the noonday the 
issue at stake in the tragic confiict which the world now 
witnesses. Happily, in this country, we do not have to de- 
bate freedom of conscience. It is our birthright because 
of the wisdom and foresight of the Fathers of the Consti- 
tution, who in ordaining freedom of conscience established 
as a corollary, freedom of education and the right of as- 
sembly. 

“We must defend this birthright against every totali- 
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tarian and pagan assault and to that end we have pledged 
every resource of manpower, money and materiel and will 
fight shoulder to shoulder with lovers of freedom wherever 
freedom is assailed. 

“I rejoice to know that the object of your organization, as 
stated in its constitution, is “to keep in the minds of the 
people the necessity of religious instruction and training as 
a basis of morality and sound education.” 

“I trust that the Chicago convention will in wise deliber- 
ation and constructive action further the achievement of 
that high purpose. Please exend my cordial greetings to 
all who participate. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“Feanklin D. Roosevelt. 

“Most Reverend John B. Peterson, D.D., 

President General, 

The National Catholic Educational Association, 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 

Washington, D. C.” 

CABLEGRAM FROM HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 


The Association was also honored by the following 
cablegram from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in response 
to a message of filial homage extended to His Holiness by 
the delegates to the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting: 

“April 7, 1942. 

“The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., 

“Archbishop of Chicago: 

“Deeply grateful for filial homage and jubilee congratu- 
lations, Holy Father felicitates National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association on outstanding achievements and confers 
paternal apostolic blessing. Pledge abundant heavenly 
benedictions. 

“ (Signed) Aechbishop Cicognani, 

“Apostolic Delegate.” 



GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted at the closing 
session of the Thirty -ninth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Chicago, April 10, 1942: 

I 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, is completing a quarter 
of a century in the Episcopate, and the whole Christian 
world joins with him in giving thanks to God. The joy 
that under other circumstances might have been his is 
swallowed up in profound sorrow. Everywhere in the 
world his children are being forced to drain the bitter 
chalice of war, and the peace he labored so mightily to pre- 
serve has disappeared from the face of the earth. To him 
we offer the homage of our affectionate loyalty and filial 
obedience. We assure him that we realize our responsibility 
for making Christian education a potent instrument for the 
restoration of the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 

n 

We are profoundly grateful to the President of the United 
States for the inspiring message which he sent to our con- 
vention. We pledge him our unswerving fealty and sup- 
port and pray that God, whom he constantly invokes, may 
increase his strength to bear the tremendous burdens 
which weigh upon him because of his unflinching champion- 
ship of the cause of freedom and justice. We are confident 
that under his inspired leadership the forces of evil will be 
vanquished, and men and women the world over will have 
restored to them their heritage of liberty and be able to 
live under conditions that befit the children of God. 

m 

Without stint or limit our schools and our colleges are 
enlisted in the service of our country. Because we are es- 
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sentially devoted to the things of Christ we realize that 
we have something very special to contribute to the na- 
tional welfare in this critical hour. Our duty it is to God 
and to country to labor as never before to translate our 
faith into action in the classroom and in the laboratory, on 
the campus and on the playground, and in the community 
which we serve. 

IV 

A pagan conception of the State has fashioned in Nazi 
Germany an educational system dominated and directed 
by official bureaucracy which seeks to mold the minds and 
the bodies of the people to the autocratic purposes of a 
totalitarian government. Such a system is in direct opposi- 
tion to the Christian ideal of education, and its evil fruits 
are abundantly manifest. They serve as an object lesson 
to the American people and should inspire us with an un- 
yielding resolve to guard jealously our tradition of local 
control of schools, and to look with suspicion on any meas- 
ure, however well-intentioned, that might eventuate in 
Federal domination of education. 


The National Catholic Educational Association is deeply 
indebted to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel 
Alphonsus Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. We have 
met here at his gracious invitation and have been greatly 
honored by his personal participation in our deliberations. 
We cherish the inspiration which came to us from his 
address of welcome. It will ring in our hearts long after 
we have returned to our work and bring us light and courage 
to face the tasks that are ahead. 

VI 

We express our deep sense of gratitude to Very Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools of 
the Chicago Archdiocese, and to his devoted associates for 
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their generous hospitality and for the splendid arrange- 
ments that were made for our comfort and convenience dur- 
ing the convention. We are grateful to Mr. John F. Bow- 
man and to the management of the Stevens Hotel for the 
splendid facilities that were put at our disposal, and the 
friendly attention that was accorded us by the hoteFs 
personnel. 



ADDRESS OF 


MOST REV. SAMUEL ALPHONSES STRITCH, D D., 
Archbishop of Chicago ' 

Most Reverend Bishops, Very Reverend and Reverend 
Fathers, my dear Sisters, and Friends; 

It is a pleasure for me this morning to welcome all of 
you to Chicago. There are very many reasons for my de- 
light in having you assembled this year in convention here 
in Chicago. Not to tire you, I am just going to give you 
one of these reasons, a reason which seems to me to stand 
out among the others. If there is a single question which 
recurs to men today, time after time, it is: Where are the 
promises of our educators of yesterday? It cannot be said 
that this world tragedy came out of the lands of unedu- 
cated peoples. We would understand it if it were the ex- 
plosion of unreasoned emotions of ignorant or primitive 
peoples. The fact is that with all its mockery of right, it 
sprang from the land which has been outstanding in the 
field of education, a country which more than any other 
country has influenced the structure of education in modern 
times, a country from which there has come in modern 
history a galaxy of brilliant scientists and fine scholars. 
The very terror of this catastrophe is not the work of 
ignorant people. It is the work of educated people. All 
the studies in the laboratories of yesterday which prom- 
ised a blessed beneficence to mankind are being used to 
prosecute a war that the Holy Father calmly, in his Christ- 
mas elocution of 1939, said might easily have been avoided 
if leaders had been willing to sit at a table and discuss their 
problems in the light of reason, a war which our own 
President, right from its beginnings, tried so hard to avert. 

No, it can’t be said that what has come about in this 
world today has come out of uneducated and ignorant pop- 
ulations. The very philosophy which the aggressor nations 

* Address at Opening Meeting of the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Association in Chicago, Tuesday morning, April 7, 1942. 
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are giving for their justification is a philosophy which only 
yesterday, in many of the great universities of the world, 
was taught and hailed as the dawn of a new day of progress. 
Plainly, this tragedy was manufactured by educated people, 
and not by the masses. And in its sorry progress, in many 
quarters, it has not met the expected opposition, because 
men in those quarters largely have lost their most precious 
convictions, and they lost those convictions in schools. Men, 
common men, are asking the question, Is the burden we 
have been carrying for schools, the burden which has im- 
posed upon us so heavy a sacrifice, just another illusion? 
Didn’t they tell us that the day of progress was ahead? 
Have the schools hastened the decadence of which all these 
things are but a symbol? 

Now you, among educators, all alone, have warned and 
admonished that the drift was to chaos and not to progress. 
Standing for all that is best in modern education, you have 
clung to the core of true education and loudly proclaimed 
that if you take the Savior out of life, there is only dark- 
ness and confusion left. Laboriously, patiently, and some- 
times with heavy hearts, you have tried to show men that 
human personality, human dignity, rights, duties, social 
solidarity, are things which call to the Cross for their be- 
ginning and their preservation. Time and time again you 
have proclaimed that you can’t live contradictions, and that 
the materialism and nationalism of the universities of to- 
day "will become the confusion of tomorrow’s society. 

Could anything better than the tragedy of the times 
prove your contentions? What ugly things — ^balance of 
power and spheres of influence and national breathing 
spaces — are before us today. And yet yesterday, despite 
the immorality innate in them, there were men who made 
them the formulas for a better world. 

We are glad to have you with us if only to say to you 
that your proclamation, CHEIST IN THE SCHOOLS, is 
fully proven in the laboratory of the world’s daily events. 

But the reason which we started out to give you is not 
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just our pride in your past. In these times when we are 
thinking* about our work in hand to win this war which an 
aggressor nation has brought us, you are able to delineate 
in clear outline the things for which we are fighting. These 
things — and let us epitomize them, embracing them all 
under the caption, OUE FEEEDOMS, are things which call 
to the Moral Law and the Christian Ideal. You are here 
to do a great constructive work for your country by study- 
ing how the better you can clarify the meaning of OUE 
FREEDOMS. Show their origin, and make evident that 
without the Christian Gospel they have no support, no 
foundation, no significance. Your work these days is to 
beg and persuade all educators to try to understand that 
without religion there can be no rights, no duties, no soli- 
darities, no freedoms, and that the shallow philosophy of 
yesterday’s godless liberalism is as hopeless as the racism 
and supernationalism of Hitler. 

We are glad to have you here these days. We know that 
you are going to make a great contribution in our war 
effort, that you are going to make it clearer and clearer to 
all how, discarding political objectives, there is at hand a 
great cultural crisis in the world, and how the only sane 
choice for men is Christ. 

May I say to you, in the name of my clergy and my peo- 
ple, that during your stay in Chicago these days, we want 
you to enjoy our hospitality, of which we are very proud? 
Not far from where you are meeting this morning, in the 
long, long ago, as we tell history in the United States, be- 
fore there was a Chicago, Father Marquette spent a winter, 
and just at this season, in the springtime, made a retreat 
in an Indian cabin. We feel, here in Chicago, that we have 
to be true to Father Marquette, that we have to make his 
prayer come true, that we have to realize his aspirations, 
and we are glad to spend ourselves and have others spend 
themselves with us in making this great city a mighty 
defense of Christian freedoms and the Cross the only 
shadow on the flag of the Stars and Stripes, 
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We hope that your deliberations will be all that we ex- 
pect and that you anticipate. Catholic education has faced 
a hard struggle. Many of us are witnesses to much of 
the difficulties of that struggle, and yet the Catholic edu- 
cator has always been serene and confident. With a sense 
of triumph in his heart, he has always known that the 
little minds, the shallow minds who try to make men live 
a contradiction, who tried to build schools, with no other 
power than the power to create universal doubt in the life 
of the world, would be found mortal. Today, he does not 
gloat over the facts that world events have proved his con- 
tention. Today, all the more, he is trying not only to bet- 
ter his own schools, trying not only to make his Catholic 
theology realized in a theology of education in his own 
schools, but he is trying and longing and laboring to make 
educators everywhere understand that not only material- 
ism, not only nationalism, but only on the Gospel of Christ 
can you build the life of a nation, that only in the Gospel 
of Christ may men fairly and honestly say, We are fighting 
for our freedoms. 



STABILITY IN THE ARTS COLLEGE * 


REV. JULIUS W. HAUN, Ph.D., D.D., 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Mmn. 

There are two immediate and overwhelming tasks before 
our country today — ^to win through to victory over the 
forces of tyranny, and to write the terms of a peace which 
will assure freedom and justice and enduring tranquillity in 
this troubled world. The first of these tasks presses most 
upon our minds at the moment; but unless the second have 
also of our attention, the certain victory will spoil on our 
hands. 

Now, in this first task of winning the war, every Ameri- 
can must obviously play a part, as must every institution 
in America. But, also obviously, all such persons and in- 
stitutions must make their contributions to the cause in 
that role which is adapted to their natures and lies within 
their true capacities. It will be the contention in this 
paper that the arts college, and specifically the Catholic 
college of liberal arts, can contribute best to this first task 
of winning the war by becoming a better arts college, and 
a more Catholic one; and that in the task of winning the 
peace its role is paramount and -imperative. Far from 
yielding, under the impulse of our patriotic enthusiasm, to 
a new influx of that eroding process to which the college 
has long been subject, away from the liberal arts and to- 
ward the pragmatic, the arts college should turn rather to 
a recapture of its pristine aim and method of teaching men 
to think ; the Catholic college should return to a more rigid 
discipline of teaching its students to think more thoroughly 
within the framework of our own eternally valid philos- 
ophy. 

Nor is this statement a sounding of the slogan “busi- 
ness as usual” in things educational; it may be given an au- 

■■ Paper read at the meeting of the Midwest Unit, College and Uni- 
versity Department, N. C. E. A., in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
March 24, 1942. 
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thoritative wartime text. The representative of the army, 
speaking at the Baltimore conference, asked that college 
men come to the forces with “well-disciplined minds,” re- 
minding the colleges that their regular subjects of “mathe- 
matics, languages, physics, chemistry, and general science 
create a well-ordered, well-disciplined mind”; “a soldier,” 
said he, “should have a clear-cut idea of what is right and 
what is wrong: he should have sufficient foresight and 
mental discipline to establish proper convictions in his mind 
and the forthright courage to stand by those conwctions 
even if it means a fight to destruction.” This is literally 
an injunction to do that which is the traditional office of 
our colleges, the very purpose of their founding and of their 
long-time support — clear thinking to convictions of truth 
and right, and the character to make truth and right pre- 
vail. It is a challenge to do this now better than we have 
been doing it. Given such men, the armed services, with 
“the means and the methods of teaching highly technical 
subjects,” can quickly add the technical training which 
they, and not we, are qualified to give. 

Indeed, it is in that very fact of our inability to do where 
our proper rble becomes so apparent. As arts college teach- 
ers, we have saturated ourselves with the inherited culture 
of the ages; we have specialized in knowing, in thinking, 
in appreciating, in synthesizing, in interpreting philosophi- 
cally. The application of knowledge to skills is not in our 
line. Our field of activity is to discipline the minds of our 
students to ready understanding and accurate thinking to- 
ward the true, the beautiful, and the good, and to unfold 
the powers of their wills toward a tenacious clinging to 
the morally right. These are the traits of mind upon which 
the technician can build. Let us go on doing what we know 
how to do, so that he may have the materials for his build- 
ing; only let us do it better than ever before. 

An example of the erosive process and its unfortunate 
sequel has come into focus latterly in the lack of ability, 
on the part of arts college products, to cope with the mathe- 
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matics which wartime needs demand. Yet, higher math- 
ematics was part of our inheritance ; had we not abdicated, 
the job of the technician in shaping college men to the mo- 
ment’s needs in our race with time would have been an 
easier one. The conclusion lies on the surface: reinstate 
mathematics to the place from which that subject should 
never have been removed; and do our teaching with thor- 
oughness and under a demand for such real proficiency as 
will befit the holder of the bachelor’s degree. 

Our other departments supply other needs, needs of a 
wartime economy: men and women who can read under- 
standingly and write coherently and effectively our own 
language; who have an easy familiarity, rather than a 
dictionary-thumbing acquaintance, in foreign tongues ; who 
know the history of our own and of other lands with all the 
economical, and geographical, and ethnological implications 
which are woven into the fabric, together with the growth 
of political institutions to their culmination in republican 
democracy; who are at home in the fields of scientific 
achievement, knowing content and method with a thorough- 
ness ready for technical application; who have crowned 
their learning with that which gives shape to it all, and for 
which, intellectually, our colleges have their being, namely, 
a formal discipline in all branches of a Christian philosophy 
illumined by religion. 

The keynote, then, of our wartime activity in the Cath- 
olic college of liberal arts should be to keep stable the con- 
tent of the arts program, bvi to step up the pace and the 
serious thoroughness of our teaching to be in keeping with 
the grim seriousness of the times. It is this which we are 
qualified to do; we are not qualified as teachers of techni- 
cians. And in doing this we might advisedly go over our 
curriculum offerings to eliminate those pragmatic items 
which have eroded away so much of what the degree in arts 
should mean — all courses not mental-disciplinary in char- 
acter, all courses whose titles and content indicate profes- 
sional and technical training in methods, measurements. 
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techniques, and skills. Let them remain on the campus, 
if you will, but be extracurricular as far as the arts pro- 
gram and its degree are concerned, being rated for credit, 
not toward the bachelor’s degree in arts, but toward the 
extracurricular certificate or license to which alone they 
are properly applicable. 

If this program sounds idealistic, the plea must be that 
idealism is ours by right of heritage ; that we were born of 
the idealism which is that of Christ and of His Church; 
that idealism is of the very stuif of traditional American- 
ism; that youth is naturally idealistic, and that we have 
not latterly sufficiently challenged youth’s idealism. The 
opportunity to challenge it has been fashioned for us by the 
exigencies of war. Our thoughts be ideal, or be nothing 
worth. 

Should any of our facilities, such as laboratories, lecture 
halls, etc. be of value to any agency of government toward 
the task of winning the war, it goes without saying that 
these should be offered for such use without reservation. 
Also, it is proper that civilian activities of wartime should 
find cooperation on the college campus in such forms as 
Red Cross work, civilian defense, the sale of government 
bonds, collaboration with the U. S. 0. Our students are 
citizens of a nation at war, and their participation in these 
activities will contribute to that seriousness of outlook 
which we shall require in them for our campaign toward 
greater thoroughness in the specific aims of college resi- 
dence. 

In the second task before the nation, that of bringing 
our America through, still its former self as a land of in- 
dividual freedom under law, into a world where justice 
reigns, the position of the college of liberal arts is simply 
critical. The formation of minds of broad view, with a 
high sense of continuity with the past, is our traditional 
undertaking. It is that kind of mentality which must be 
maintained and strengthened, both to preserve the fine 
things for which America has ever stood, and to build a 
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lasting peace on the firm basis of a sound philosophy of 
humanity. The technical school cannot do this; neither 
can the specialized departments of the university under- 
take it. The task is ours in the colleges of liberal arts. And 
it is doubly ours in the Catholic arts colleges, where broad 
learning is rooted in our scholastic philosophy, and made 
practical for the continuance of freedoms in justice and 
charity by the illumination of the pontifical encyclicals. To 
perform that task well, we must be untrammeled by the 
pragmatic seeking of skills; we must husband the hours 
required for the degree to things of the mind; and we must 
insist again upon thoroughness in all the disciplines which 
are ours. 

Let me quote at this point some words spoken in this 
very place a few years since by Heinrich Bruening, chan- 
cellor of that Christian Germany which was forced to give 
place to the rising tide of Nazism. Speaking of that fateful 
hour when the ideals of freedom gave way to the prin- 
ciples of force, he said: “I have been struck in my own 
experience with the fact that even in the administration 
and in parliament, while we had a great number of first- 
class specialists, we had very few people who had a uni- 
versalistic outlook, who could subordinate their special 
knowledge and their special aims to a general plan for the 
best of the nation.” Sad words, those ; an epitaph for lib- 
eral education in a nation dedicated to scientific technology. 
And he pleaded for the development, through education in 
that humanism and philosophy which we associate with 
the college of liberal arts, of a class of what he called, in 
no snobbish sense, “the intellectuals.” These intellectuals, 
he said, “have in our time one main task. They must 
awaken the nation to a clear realization of what is essen- 
tial, and prepare (its citizens) for a fight to the end for 
such principles.” They are to “watch over the intrinsic 
ideals of the nation.” They are to “have the power and 
the strength,” drawn from an education which yields a 
universalistic outlook, “to fight for those last foundations 
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upon which our civilization rests/’ (Bulletin, Assoc, of 
American Colleges, Vol. XXIV, 1938.) 

Here is the task of the Catholic college of liberal arts, in 
peace and in war. It is the task of Catholic education, in 
the structure of which the college is the key unit. The 
college is this unit, for it is the point at which the Catholic 
philosophy, which has colored all learning up to that level, 
comes into full view, both by formal training within the 
philosophical discipline, and by application of its tenets 
to the main fields of cultured thought ; it is the very foun- 
tain-head from which flows the stream which, made life- 
giving at the altar of God, gives life to all the fields of 
Catholic education down the whole slope from university 
to kindergarten. 

Our task is plain. We are equipped, if we do not permit 
our forces to be diluted, to accomplish that task. ' God grant 
us the clear vision, and the strength, and the wisdom to 
carry it through — ^for God, for His Church, for our Country. 
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The Statlek Hotel 


Official Headquarter Sj Buffalo Meeting 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held in the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday to Thursday, April 27, 28, 29, 
1943. The Association is welcomed to Buffalo by His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend John A. Duffy, D.D., Bishop 
of Buffalo, who directed that all necessary arrangements 
be made for the convenience and entertainment of the large 
number of Catholic educators who are expected to attend. 

Local General Committee 

Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, General Chairman ; Right Rev. 
John J. Nash, V.G., P.A., D.D. ; Right Rev. Alexander Pitass, 
Ph.D., D.D.; Right Rev. Edward J. Rengel, V.F., LL.D.; 
Right Rev. Joseph Gambino; Very Rev. Timothy J. Cough- 
lin, S.J. ; Very Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C.M., S.T.D., LL.D.; 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., S.T.D. 

Committee on Arrangements 

Right Rev. William J. Schreck, Chairman, Convent ac- 
commodations for visiting Sisters. 

Right Rev. Edmund J. Britt, LL.D., Arrangements for 
visiting priests to say Mass. 

Rev. William P. Solleder, Publicity for diocesan news- 
paper. 

Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, 35 
Niagara Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

All other information in regard to the convention may 
be secured from the office of the Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Religious Services 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday, 
April 27, 9:30 A. M., in St. Joseph’s Old Cathedral, Franklin 
and Erie Sts. St. Joseph’s Old Cathedral is less than five 
minutes walk from the Hotel Statler. 
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Headquarters 

The Hotel Statler will be the official headquarters of the 
Association during the meeting. It is desirable that those 
who expect to attend the meeting and wish hotel reserva- 
tions should make early application. 

Hotels and Daily Rates 

From the time of arrival of persons attending the con- 
vention until departure, the following schedule of rates will 
prevail: 

HOTEL STATLER (Headquarters) 

Single room with bath, $3.30, $3.85, $4.40 and up. 

Double room with bath, $5.50, $6.05, $6.60 and up. 

Twin bedroom with bath, $6.60, $7.70, $8.25 and up. 

In addition to the above, the Hotel Statler has set aside 
the rooms on two floors for the accommodation of Sisters at 
special rates. 

HOTEL LAFAYETTE (Within five minutes walking dis- 
tance from Headquarters) 

Single room with bath, $2.75, $3.00, $3.30 and up. 

Double room with bath, $4.50, $5.00, $5.30 and up. 

HOTEL BUFFALO (Within ten minutes walking distance 
from Headquarters) 

Single room with bath, $2.50, $2.75, $3.50 and up. 

Double room with bath, $3.50 and up. 

Suites, $6.00 and up. 

Registration Headquarters 

Registration headquarters will be established in the Ex- 
hibition Hall, Hotel Statler, 17th floor. 

Information desks will be set up in the Exhibition Hall 
and the Lobby of the Hotel Statler. 

Mail addressed to N. C- E. A. Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., should be called for daily. 
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Admission by Badge 

Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those -who possess a convention badge. This con- 
vention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk in 
the Exhibition Hall, Hotel Statler. 

Badges will be issued to : 

(a) Members who present their membership card. (A 
membership card will be mailed in advance of the 
meeting to every member who has paid dues for the 
year ending June 30, 1943.) 

(b) Registrants who pay at least the minimum member- 
ship fee (?2.00). 

Note: Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ing, the Exhibit at all times, and with the approval of pre- 
siding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 

Places of Meeting 

All meetings will be held in the Hotel Statler, Delaware 
Ave. at Niagara Square. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows: All 
General Meetings and Parish-School Department, Ballroom, 
ground floor; School-Superintendents’ Department, Terrace 
Room, floor below Lobby. All other meetings will be held 
on the mezzanine floor in the rooms designated : College and 
University Department, Chinese Room; Secondary-School 
Department, Fillmore Room; Seminary Department, Geor- 
gian Room; Minor-Seminary Section, Parlor B; Deaf-Edu- 
cation Section, Parlor A; Blind-Education Section, Parlor C. 

Committee Meetings 

The Committees will meet in the following rooms located 
on the mezzanine floor, Hotel Statler, on Monday, April 26. 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, Parlor A ; Executive Committee of the College 
and University Department, Parlor A; Executive Commit- 
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tee of the Secondary.-School Department, Parlor B; Execu- 
tive Committee of the Parish-School Department, Parlor 
C; Executive Board of the Association, Parlor G. 

Opening Meeting 

The first general session of the Association will be held 
at 11 :00 A. M., Tuesday, April 27, in the Ballroom, ground 
floor. Hotel Statler. 

Public Meeting 

An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Tuesday at 8:00 P. M. 
Addresses will be delivered by speakers of national promi- 
nence. An attractive musical program will be arranged. 

Further details in regard to this meeting will be included 
in the Preliminary and Official Programs. 

Closing Meeting 

The closing general session of the Association will be held 
at 11 :30 A. M., Thursday, April 29, in the Ballroom, ground 
floor. Hotel Statler. 

Reservations for Sisters 

Sisters from outside the city of Buffalo who desire to 
make reservations for the convention should write to Cath- 
olic School Department, 35 Niagara Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sisters who stay at the Hotel Statler will find it conven- 
ient to attend Mass at St. Joseph’s Old Cathedral, Franklin 
and Erie Sts. 

Places to Say Mass 

Priests who desire to make arrangements in advance to 
say Mass may write to Right Rev. Edmund J. Britt, LL.D., 
50 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Transportation 

In order to avoid any inconvenience, travel arrangements 
by railroad or plane to Buffalo and return should be made 
well in advance of the meeting. This is very important. 
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Daily Luncheon 

The various restaurants of the Hotel Statler provide 
ample facilities for daily luncheon. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Exhibition 
Hall, on the 17th floor of the Hotel Statler. 

All who attend the convention are urged to make frequent 
visits to this Exhibit. 

Payment of Dues 

It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Asso- 
ciation are raised by the annual dues of the members, and by 
contributions from those who have taken a particular in- 
terest in the work. 

Publications of the Association 

Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are avail- 
able only for libraries and educational institutions. 
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TEXT OF BISHOPS’ STATEMENT ON VICTORY 
AND PEACE 

The following is the text of “The Bishops’ Statement on 
Victory and Peace,” which was read and adopted at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United States, held at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., November 11-13, 1942. The 
meeting was attended by one hundred and two members of 
the Hierarchy. The statement is signed “in the name of 
the Bishops of the United States” by the members of the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


Bishops’ Statement 

Our Country has been forced into the most devastating 
war of all time. This war, which is the absorbing interest 
of all the world, involves unquestionably the most impor- 
tant moral issue of today. Some nations are united in wag- 
ing war to bring about a slave world — a world that would 
deprive man of his divinely conferred dignity, reject human 
freedom and permit no religious liberty. We are associated 
with other powers in a deadly conflict against these nations 
to maintain a free world. This conflict of principles makes 
compromise impossible. 

While war is the last means to which a nation should 
resort, circumstances arise when it is impossible to avoid it. 
At times it is the positive duty of a nation to wage war in 
the defense of life and right. Our country now finds itself 
in such circumstances. 

Even while we meet here, the exigencies of war have 
driven our armed forces into unexpected areas of conflict 
in Africa. Our President, in letters addressed to the rulers 
of all the friendly nations concerned, has given solemn 
assurance that the United States has no designs of per- 
manent conquest or sordid interest. Our aim, he pledged, 
is to guarantee to countries under temporary occupation 
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as well as to our own the right to live in security and peace. 
We Bishops are confident that the pledge of our Chief Ex- 
ecutive, not lightly made, faithfully mirrors the mind and 
conscience of the American people. That pledge is in full 
harmony with the expression of high purpose which the 
President made to the Catholic Bishops of the United States 
when our own country was plunged into war; “We shall win 
this war and in victory we shall seek not vengeance but the 
establishment of an international order in which the spirit 
of Christ shall rule the hearts of men and of nations.” 

From the moment that our country declared war we have 
called upon our people to make the sacrifices which, in Cath- 
olic doctrine, the virtues of patriotism, justice and charity 
impose. In every section of this nation the voices of our 
Bishops have been heard. Their instructions, their pas- 
torals, their counsels, their appeals for prayers are an en- 
couragement and an inspiration to their flocks. Our priests 
as chaplains on the war front have inspired confidence in 
the men whom they so zealously serve. Our men in the 
armed forces deserve unstinted gratitude for their heroic 
services to our country and high commendation for the 
faithful practice of their religion. 

In every diocese prayers have been incessantly offered, 
asking God’s pardon for the sins of individuals and nations, 
begging divine mercy for all, pleading for a victory which 
will have the sanction of infinite justice and for an enduring 
peace founded on the love of God and the love of all men. 
Priests and people have earnestly prayed that the Holy 
Spirit may guide our President and all who share with him 
the heavy responsibilities of directing the war efforts and 
of winning the victory from which all peoples will derive a 
just and lasting peace. 

In the discharge of our pastoral responsibility, we are 
gravely concerned about the world peace of tomorrow. 

Secularism cannot write a real and lasting peace. Its 
narrow vision does not encompass the whole man, it cannot 
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evaluate the spirituality of the human soul and the supreme 
good of all mankind. 

Exploitation cannot write a real and lasting peace. Where 
greedy might and selfish expediency are made the substi- 
tutes of justice there can be no securely ordered world. 

Totalitarianism, whether Nazi, Communist or Fascist, 
cannot write a real and pasting peace. The state that usurps 
total powers, by that very fact, becomes a despot to its own 
people and a menace to the family of nations. 

The Spirit of Christianity can write a real and lasting 
peace in justice and charity to all nations, even to those 
not Christian. 

In the epochal revolution through which the world is 
passing, it is very necessary for us to realize that every 
man is our brother in Christ. All should be convinced that 
every man is endowed with the dignity of human person- 
ality, and that he is entitled by the laws of nature to the 
things necessary to sustain life in a way conformable to 
human dignity. In the post-war world, the profit element 
of industry and commerce must be made subservient to the 
common good of communities and nations if we are to have a 
lasting peace with justice and a sense of true brotherhood 
for all our neighbors. The inequalities of nations and of in- 
dividuals can never give to governments or to the leaders 
of industry or commerce a right to be unjust. They cannot, 
if they follow the fixed principles of morality, maintain or 
encourage conditions under which men cannot live according 
to standards befitting human personality. 

Unfortunately, in our day we must wage a global war 
to secure peace. War is abnormal and necessarily brings on 
abnormal conditions in the life of a nation. 

During the war crisis, free men must surrender many of 
their liberties. We ask our people to be united and prepared 
to make every sacrifice which our Government deems neces- 
sary for a just and enduring peace through the victory of 
our armed forces. We are confident that they will perform 
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their -wartime duties gladly because they know that our 
country has been the defender, not the destroyer of liber- 
ties and has in the past always reestablished the full mea- 
sure of peacetime freedom, on the conclusion of hostilities. 

Our Government has announced that the war emergency 
makes it necessary to employ an unprecedented number of 
women in industry. While we are wholeheartedly cooperat- 
ing with our Government in the prosecution of the war, we 
must, as shepherds of souls, express our grave concern about 
the Christian home in our beloved country in these crucial 
days. When mothers are engaged in industry a serious child- 
care problem necessarily arises. Every eifort must be made 
to limit, as far as necessity permits, the employment of 
mothers in industry, particularly young mothers. Due pro- 
vision in harmony with American traditions should be made 
for the day care of the children of working mothers. The 
health and moral welfare of mothers employed in industry 
should be thoroughly safeguarded. With a full realization of 
the role which women must play in winning the war and of 
the extreme measures that our Government must take, we 
ask that all try to reali2se the dangers involved, especially 
the moral dangers. We urge that there be a wholesome 
moral atmosphere wherever women are employed. 

We know that patriotic mothers are generous in giving 
their sons to the defense of our country. We express their 
concern, and ours, about youths of 18 years of age who are 
now to be called to the armed forces. We hope that special 
moral safeguards will shield them, so that they may serve 
their country without moral blemish. 

We express our deepest sympathy to our Brother Bishops 
in all countries of the world where religion is persecuted, 
liberty abolished, and the rights of God and of man are vio- 
lated. Since the murderous assault on Poland, utterly de- 
void of every semblance of humanity, there has been a pre- 
meditated and systematic extermination of the people of 
this nation. The same Satanic technique is being applied to 
many other peoples. We feel a deep sense of revulsion 
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against the cruel indignities heaped upon the Jews in con- 
quered countries and upon defenseless peoples not of our 
faith. We join with our Brother Bishops in subjugated 
France in a statement attributed to them. “Deeply moved 
by the mass arrests and maltreatment of Jews, we cannot 
stifle the cry of our conscience. In the name of humanity 
and Christian principles our voice is raised in favor of im- 
prescriptible rights of human nature.” We raise our voice 
in protest against despotic tyrants who have lost all sense 
of humanity by condemning thousands of innocent persons 
to death in subjugated countries as acts of reprisal; by 
placing other thousands of innocent victims in concentra- 
tion camps, and by permitting unnumbered persons to die 
of starvation. 

The war has brought to the fore conditions that have long 
been with us. The full benefits of our free institutions and 
the rights of our minorities must be openly acknowledged 
and honestly respected. We ask this acknowledgment and 
respect particularly for our colored fellow citizens. They 
should enjoy the full measure of economic opportunities and 
advantages which will enable them to realize their hope and 
ambition to join with us in preserving and expanding in 
changed and changing social conditions our national her- 
itage. We fully appreciate their many native gifts and ap- 
titudes, which, ennobled and enriched by a true Christian 
life, will make them a powerful influence in the establish- 
ment of a Christian social order. 

We recall the words of Pope Pius XII expressing his 
paternal solicitude for the colored people of our country. In 
a letter addressed to the American Bishops on the occasion 
of the 150th Anniversary of the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, His Holiness said : “We confess that we feel 
a special paternal affection which is certainly inspired of 
heaven for the negro people dwelling among you ; for in the 
fleld of religion and education we know that they need spe- 
cial care and comfort and are very deserving of it. We, 
therefore, invoke an abundance of heavenly blessing and we 
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pray fruitful success for those whose generous zeal is de- 
voted to their welfare.” {SeHioni Laetitiae — 1939). 

We send our cordial greetings to our Brother Bishops of 
Latin America. We have been consoled by recent events 
which give a sincere promise of a better understanding by 
our country of the peoples of Mexico, Central and South 
America. Citizens of these countries are bound to us by the 
closest bonds of religion. They are not merely our neigh- 
bors ; they are our brothers professing the same faith. Ev- 
ery effort made to rob them of their Catholic religion or to 
ridicule it or to offer them a substitute for it is deeply re- 
sented by the peoples of these countries and by American 
Catholics. These efforts prove to be a disturbing factor in 
our international relations. The traditions, the spirit, the 
background, the culture of these countries are Catholic. We 
Bishops are anxious to foster every worthy movement which 
will strengthen our amicable relations with the republics of 
this continent. We express the hope that the mistakes of 
the past which were offensive to the dignity of our southern 
brothers, their culture and their religion, will not continue. 
A strong bond uniting in true friendship all the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere will exercise a most potent 
influence on a shatttered post-war world. 

We urge the serious study of the peace plans of Pope Pius 
XII which insist that justice be inspired by love, — ^first, 
love of God, and then love of every human being. “The com- 
mand of love among individuals found in the Gospels,” said 
Benedict XV, “differs in no respect from that which should 
reign among states and peoples” (Pacem Dei, Benedict XV, 
1920). If we are not to have a Christian peace, then we 
shall be given only armistice and we shall begin to prepare 
for a third world conflict. 

We conclude by urging, again, unceasing prayers: the 
prayer of all prayers by priests, the Holy Mass ; prayers ad- 
dressed to the Blessed Virgin that she will intercede with 
her Divine Son for mercy on a war-blighted world. We ask 
that Tuesday, December 8, the Feast of the Immaculate 
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Conception of our Blessed Mother, the Patroness of our 
Country, be set aside as a special day of prayerful suppli- 
cation. In its observance, the priests and faithful of every 
diocese will follow the timely instruction of their Bishop. 
We recommend the recitation of the Rosary in common, both 
in our churches and in our homes. We trust that the chil- 
dren of our country will, in response to the many appeals 
of our Holy Father, offer their innocent prayers to God for 
peace. Let us all unite in praying for a victory and for a 
peace acceptable to God. 

Signed by the members of the Administrative Board, 
N. C. W. C., in the name of the Bishops of the United States : 

Edward Mooney, 

Archbishop of Detroit. 

John T. McNicholas, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

Samuel A. Stritch, 

Archbishop of Chicago. 

John J. Mitty, 

Archbishop of San Francisco. 

Joseph F. Rummel, 

Archbishop of New Orleans. 
Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. 

John Mark Gannon, 

Bishop of Erie. 

John F. Noll, 

Bishop of Fort Wayne. 

Karl J. Alter, 

Bishop of Toledo. 

John A. Duffy, 

Bishop of Buffalo. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION CANCELED 

In order to cooperate with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in its efforts to make the transportation facilities 
of the nation contribute as effectively as possible to the win- 
ning of the war, the Executive Board of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association has voted to cancel the 1943 
meeting, which had been planned for Buffalo during Easter 
Week. 

Negotiations with the OfiSce of Defense Transportation 
reveal very clearly that while that organization claims no 
authority to forbid the holding of conventions and meetings, 
it is convinced that no assemblies involving travel should 
be called together unless they contribute directly to the 
shortening of the war. Under the circumstances, the Execu- 
tive Board feels that even at the expense of great sacrifice, 
the Association should be ready and willing to postpone the 
meeting, lest in the slightest degree the nation’s war pro- 
gram should be impeded. 

The annual convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association is of the greatest importance to Catholic 
education in the United States. It offers those who are 
responsible for the conduct of our schools an opportunity 
to come together for the consideration of important educa- 
tional problems and through the years has proven a splendid 
means for the mutual sharing of experience. 

The various regional groups within the Association will 
hold their meetings as usual. In addition to these, ways 
and means will have to be found to bring similar groups and 
committees together for the discussion of special problems 
as they arise. 

At the present time there are two committees appointed 
by the Executive Board for the purpose of making special 
studies. One of these, the Committee on Reorganization, 
has made considerable progress with its assignment. The 
other, the Committee on Mission Study, will hold its first 
meeting on March 3. 
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The publications program of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association now includes over and above the bul- 
letins issued by the national office, the College Newsletter, 
which is the organ of the College and University Department, 
and the bulletin of the Secondary-School Department. In 
addition to these, occasional newsletters will be issued by 
the central office. It is hoped that by means of these publica- 
tions, the membership may be served and its interests be 
maintained. 



PROBLEMS OF DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION 


JAMES A. FITXGERALD, Ph.D. 

Elementary Educatioiij Fordham University, New York City 

According to the Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Ed/weation, more than 3,000,000 
children in the schools of our country are mentally and 
physically handicapped. 

Many children are maladj'usted socially, morally, and 
emotionally. 

Many achieve to a degree far below their normal expec- 
tancy. Some are groping in the drudgery of drilling and 
memorizing, wrestling with materials from one to five years 
too difficult for them in their present condition of training. 

Army 'and Navy oflScials criticize severely the nation’s 
schools because so large a proportion of the selectees are 
deficient in the tools of study, particularly in reading and 
arithmetic. 

Recently, P. G. Fitzgerald found that of 126 ninth-grade 
pupils, selected for remedial reading, 5 read on the third- 
grade level, 15 on the fourth-grade level, 76 on the fifth- and 
sixth-grade levels, and 30 on the seventh-grade level. 

In a recent research, Preston in San Francisco and Oak- 
land discovered, that 100 reading failures in grades 2 to 10, 
72 were boys and 28 were girls, that there were no physical 
defects among the children of the group, and that they had 
I. Q.’s ranging from 90 to 140. 

Preston reported the attitude of the parents as “wor- 
ried, shocked, puzzled, hurt, and discouraged.” She reported 
further than 85 per cent of the parents attempted to teach, 
but taught poorly doing more harm than good. She found 
that 91 per cent “got mad,” “hollered,” and “were annoyed 
beyond words.” 

She found that children still are taunted, ridiculed, and 
reproached with terms : “lazy,” “dunce,” “stupid,” “idiot,” 
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and “feeble-minded.” Let us remember that the little 
Bernadette was called “stupid,” and was not Saint Thomas 
dubbed by some one the “Dumb Ox.” 

Durrell and Mother McQueeny found that the bright had 
difficulty in reading more often than the dull, in the studies 
they reported. 

With from 40 to 60 in their classes, teachers recognize 
difficulties in a general way but are quite powerless gen- 
erally to help the retarded children effectively. The indi- 
vidual child’s needs often are neglected. Sometimes the 
child is given a remedy good for his neighbor, Mary Smith, 
because Mary shouts louder than he. Not infrequently he is 
overlooked because he is shy or quiet. 

Discussion 

Always a teacher must understand that she is instructing 
a child, guiding an individual, and not just teaching read- 
ing, writing, language, arithmetic, or spelling. 

The teacher must know the importance of four words and 
their interrelations: diagnose, remedy, 'prevent, motivate. 
In helping a retarded child she must follow the logical steps 
of instruction : 

(1) Appraisal of diffievlties must precede remedial work. 

(2) Remedial instruction m'ust he given in an interesting 
manner on the level of the child’s ahitity. 

(3) In any long-time program, prevention is more im- 
portant than remedial meamres. 

(4) Correct motivation, that is dynamic interest in red 
values, must he developed gradually yet surely. 

Although prevention is recognized as most important in 
a long-time program, diagnosis and remedial work are made 
the subjects of this paper; they are absolutely necessary to 
save many children. 

The problem of diagnosis, whether group or individual 
methods are used, is essentially a problem concerning the 
individual. If a child’s difficulties are unknown to you, you 
can help him little. Diagnosis is a prerequisite to remedial 
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work. Questions which should be answered, as soon as pos- 
sible, for each individual in a remedial group are : 

(1) What are the difficulties and deficiencies of this 
child? 

(2) How can these deficiencies be best discovered? 

(3) What are the causes of each of the deficiencies? 

(4) What measures can be taken to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of this child? 

(5) What are the abilities and dominant interests of this 
child ? 

(6) How can this child use his abilities and interests 
best? 

(7) In what field and on what level should instruction 
and guidance begin ? 

(8) How may this child achieve and attain the necessary 
abilities to read, write, and figure independently and effec- 
tively? 

Methods of Appraisal and Diagnosis 

In appraising the difficulties and deficiencies of members 
of the class, a teacher should begin for economy’s sake with 
the group and work to the individual. The principle of 
individuation (or differentiation) will aid her. She should 
discover for each child: (1) his mental ability, (2) his 
achievement level in such tools as reading, language, arith- 
metic, and spelling, (3) his difficulties as they arise in 
learning, (4) his dominant interest, and (5) the physical, 
mental, and emotional causes of his retardation. 

The teacher should use tests, inventories, scales, and 
schedules as needed. Above all she should use her common 
sense and judgment. She should continuously appraise, 
watching for change. Every small change as it arises 
should be noted. The smallest point may be the turning 
point. 

Difficulties should be considered when they arise, not a 
month or year later. Change for the better should be 
utilized immediately, not a week or month later. Careful 
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consideration of a child’s difficulties should be made. Treat- 
ment should be given to fit his needs. 

Diagnosis should be thorough as well as continuous. Ten- 
tative diagnosis should precede remedial instruction, but 
diagnosis should continue throughout remedial work. Just 
as each of us needs an examination of conscience each day, 
so must the child come to be aware of each day’s mistakes 
and shortcomings. Just as a sick person needs an M.D.’s 
careful examination to discover the nature of treatment, 
necessary to overcome a disease, so a retarded child needs 
careful diagnosis that remedial instruction may be correct 
and adequate. 

Diagnosis should be certain. Just as a patient may die 
who is treated for chicken pox when he has small pox, so 
may a child fail because of excessive drill upon the arith- 
metic fundamentals when he is in need of instruction in 
reading to gain information. Similarly, a child may be 
frustrated and embarrassed when placed with a subnormal 
group when he needs glasses. In like manner a child may 
be harmed when given drill on many difficult words when 
he needs interesting materials on a level two grades earlier. 

Guessing is dangerous when a fine young soul is at stake. 
Jumping to conclusions has ruined many a life, as every 
expert teacher knows. A master teacher as a master doc- 
tor makes a thorough examination before making judg- 
ments. Diagnosis to be good must be based upon valid ex- 
amination and careful judgments. 

The following are helpful as partial methods of diagnosis : 

(1) The onental ability of each individwal of the remedial 
group should be determined. 

A valid and reliable test of mental ability should be used 
to determine the mental ages and intelligence quotients of 
children. The intelligence examination must be given care- 
fully. Directions should be followed to the letter ; the time, 
to the second. Among group tests which may be used for 
this purpose are: Kuhlmann^Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
the Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis ; Henmon-Nelson 
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Tests of Mental Ability, Houghton Miffling Company, Bos- 
ton. Knowing the mental ability of the child, the teacher 
is better able to understand defects and diflBiculties as they 
are revealed by diagnosis. 

(2) Physical defects shoyld be Tioted. 

Although the school physician examines the child once a 
year, the teacher must carefully observe him. The tele- 
binocular and the ophthalmograph may be used in diag- 
nosis, or if they are not available a child’s vision may be 
checked with a Snellen Chart. Hearing may be tested if 
not by means of the audiometer, then by the watch or whis- 
pering test. If medical attention is needed the teacher can 
recommend a physician’s treatment. 

The classroom teacher should note evidences of : 

(1) Undernourishment or malnutrition. 

(2) Fatigue, nervousness, poor health, and underweight. 

(3) Probable defects such as adenoids, improper breath- 
ing, tonsils. 

(4) Poor hearing. 

(5) Poor posture. 

(6) Poor teeth. 

(7) Lack of kinesthetic ability. 

(8) Lack of coordination in eyes, vocalization, and other 
movements. 

(•9) While eye trouble, nearsightedness, lack of visual 
acuity, double vision, faulty fusion, muscle imbalance, hy- 
perforia and exoforia, lack of binocular vision, and astig- 
matism are matters for the ophthalmologist or occulist, the 
teacher may be the first to suspect defects and start the 
processes for remedial treatment. 

(3) The level of achievement of each child shoidd be de- 
termined in reading, language, arithmetic, and spelling by 
means of such batteries as the New Standard, the Metro- 
politan, or Every Pupil examinations. 

By such testing a child may be found: a good speller, 
fairly good in arithmetic, but low in reading and language. 

(4) Diagnostic tests should be used when they are 
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needed. After the teacher has discovered the field of a 
child’s weakness, she may use a diagnostic test in that field. 
In a class of forty, she may discover that ten children are 
below expectancy in reading, five are below grade level in 
spelling, twenty are below standard in handwriting, four- 
teen are retarded in arithmetic, and twelve are low in 
English. 

It may be that she will wish to concentrate on only one of 
the above fields in any one semester, while holding to a 
normal common-sense course of diagnostic and remedial 
work in each of the other fields. 

Typical statistics indicate that a child may be up to 
standard in one of the tool subjects and retarded in an- 
other. A child who has done standard or normal work ac- 
cording to his mental brightness should not be made a sub- 
ject for diagnosis and remedial work. The remedial group 
is generally large and burdensome enough without unnec- 
essarily adding to it, 

A very important question to be answered in the case of 
a child retarded in several subjects is: In which subject 
(tool) should he begin his remedial work? No general 
principle fits all cases. However, a teacher’s judgment may 
indicate that a child who is retarded in arithmetic is so 
retarded because of a lack of ability in reading. In his case 
remedial work should be done in reading as a partial basis 
for remedial work in arithmetic. 

A pupil may be retarded in reading because of a lan- 
guage difficulty. In such a case, some language instruction 
should precede the remedial reading program. 

The choice of a diagnostic test depends upon the teacher’s 
purposes and the validity, reliability, objectivity, admin- 
istrability, discriminating qualities, and economy of the 
tests themselves. Because the speaker knows the follow- 
ing tests to be fairly helpful, they are mentioned here : 

For diagnosis in reading: 

(1) Gates Silent Reading Tests (grades three to eight), 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. 
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(2) Gates Primary Reading Tests (grades one to two), 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. 

(3) loiva Every-Pwpil Test of Basic Reading Skills, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

(4) Dui'rell-SulKvcm Reading Examination, World Book 
Company. 

(5) Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, 111. 

For diagnosis in anthmetic such tests as: 

(1) Arithmetic Diagnostic Tests, Archdiocese of New 
York, N. Y. C. 

(2) Compass Diagnostic Tests, Scott Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. 

(3) Brueckner Diagnostic Tests, Educational Test Bu- 
reau, Minneapolis. 

(4) Busiv ell- John Diagnostic Test, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, 111. 

For diagnosis in English : 

(1) Charters Diagnostic Language Test, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111. 

(2) Clapp-Young Self-Marking English Test, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

(3) Wilson Language Error Test, World Book Co., 
Yonkers. 

(4) Franseen Diagnostic Tests in Language, University 
of Cincinnati. 

For diagnosis in Spelling : 

(1) Ayres Spelling Scale, Russell Sage Foundation. 

(2) Iowa Spelling Scale, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, 111. 

For diagnosis in handwriting ; 

(1) Freeman Handwriting Scale, Kansas State Normal 
School. 

(2) Gray’s Score Card, University of'Texas, Austin, Tex. 

With the help of tests and other aids, a teacher finds, for 
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example, the followng S5ntnptoms and causes of retardation 
in arithmetic : ^ 

(1) Low scores on survey tests. 

(2) Inaccuracy in computation. 

(3) Slow rate of work. 

(4) Failure to improve with practice. 

(5) Faulty methods of arrangement. 

(6) Lack of interest in the work. 

(7) Failure in the interpretation of the work. 

(8) Inability to restate the problem. 

(9) Inability to apply and use what has been learned. 

(10) Inadequacy of vocabulary. 

(11) Weakness in computational ability. 

(12) Deficiency in reasoning processes. 

In arithmetic the teacher may discover a child’s difficul- 
ties specifically by: 

A. ANALYSIS OF WRITTEN WORK.® Written work 
may be studied carefully at leisure. It is a permanent record. 

B. OBSERVATION OF PUPIL REACTION. The teacher 
may note faulty procedures such as counting, doing part of 
the problem again, and random or diffuse movements. 

C. APPRAISAL OF ORAL RESPONSES. To view a 
child in action is often more revealing than to see the cold 
written record of his errors, for one may be able to see how 
he makes mistakes by observing him make them. 

D. INTERVIEW MAY BE EMPLOYED. 

(1) With the pupil, to achieve rapport. 

(2) With the parent. 

(3) For diagnosis and teaching. 

Buswell and John listed the following faulty procedures, 
for example, in carrying in column addition (Gr. 3 to 6) : 

(1) Added carried number last. 

(2) Forgot to add carried number. 

* Bnieckner, Leo J., Educaiional Diagnosis, 34th Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, pp. 281-283. 

‘ Brueckner, op. eit., pp. 291-293, 
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(3) Added carried number irregularly (sometimes first, 
sometimes last) . 

(4) Wrote the number to be carried. 

(5) Carried the wrong number (49 the sum, carried 9). 

(6) Added the carried number twice. 

(7) Subtracted the carried number. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Kelly, Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, discovered, for example, 
that many 6A children made mistakes : 

Multiplying 72.03 by 9.3. 

Dividing % by 

Expressing % as a decimal. 

That 7 A pupils made many mistakes in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of decimals. 

That a very high proportion had difficulty in determin- 
ing how many cubic yards were the equivalent of nine cubic 
feet. 

Similarly in reading, a child may be found to lack ability : 

(1) To understand the general significance of a para- 
graph. 

(2) To predict outcomes. 

(3) To follow directions, 

(4) To observe details. 

( 5 ) To read orally with expression. 

(6) To use an index or table of contents. 

(7) To locate, comprehend, organize, or remember facts 
and information. 

In like manner in English, a child may show a tend- 
ency to; 

(1) Poor pronunciation. 

(2) Faulty enunciation and articulation. 

(3) Run-on sentences, 

(4) Incomplete sentences. 

(5) Misuse of capitals. 

(6) Omission of periods or commas. 

(7) Wrong use of punctuation and capitalization. 
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Geoghegan, Parks, Knaphle, and Fitzgerald found in 
approximately 300,000 words of children’s letters on third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade levels that 80 per cent of the lan- 
guage errors were made in 25 simple items such as proper 
use of the comma and that 50 per cent of the errors were 
made up of ten common mistakes all of them closely con- 
nected with the sentence. 

If the sentence can be understood and written perfectly 
many of these mistakes can be eliminated. 

In spelling and handwriting many little mistakes appear, 
such as failure to close the a and o, failure to cross the t 
and dot the i, or making of the i and e exactly alike and 
placing the dot half way between them. 

(5) The fifth approach to diagnosis may he through the 
child’s interests (or lack of interesi). A good inventory 
may be used to assist in cataloging the interests of each 
child in the remedial group. 

Such questions as the following may bring answers which 
will help one to teach the child more effectively. 

(1) What is your favorite character in story books? 

(2) What work do you like to do? 

(3) What do you want to be when you grow up? 

(4) What things would you like most to have? 

(5) What do you like best? 

(a) animals (d) objects 

(b) books (e) tools 

(c) dolls (f) 

(6) Check the kind of reading you enjoy most : 

poetry short stores novels essays 

funnies editorials magazine articles 

(7) What school subjects do you like very much? 

(8) What subjects do you dislike most? 

We must know a child’s interests in order that we can 

better guide and teach him. Father McGuckin in the Forty- 
first Yearbook, N. S. S. E., Part I, says in writing about the 
Catholic viewpoint on the philosophy of education, “Interest 
is the secret.’’ 
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(6) A sixth approach is through the environmental, in- 
tellectual, and school history of the child. 

“Promotions, failures, success, study habits, lack of per- 
sistence, lack of attention and interest, inability to get things 
done, and transfers, must be all taken into consideration” in 
planning the curriculum for each child. 

“The intellectual history and the present state of maturity 
should be carefully studied. Records of intelligence exami- 
nation results and the rate of growth should if possible be 
known. 

“The environmental history should give evidence of the 
kind of home, community, parents, and companions the child 
has. In diificult cases one cannot know too much, if the child 
is to be thoroughly understood and effectively helped.” ^ 

(7) A seventh approach, invaluable in diagnostic and 
remedial toork, is the individual record folder. 

In it should be kept a record of results of testing— mental, 
physical, achievement, and diagnostic. Therein should be 
a record of assignments made and work completed. There 
should be a record of interests and changes in interests. 
There should be also an indication of change, of success, 
and of difficulties. 

This individual record folder with its contents is helpful 
for: 

(1) It is a summary of child achievements; it should be 
reviewed and studied. 

(2) It may change as the child changes. 

(3) It can contain a log of the child’s progress. 

(4) It should contain an enumeration of a child’s achieve- 
ments in an area of remedial work. 

(5) It may be used effectively as a basis for assignment. 

(6) It can contain a plan for guidance. 

(7) It is a record of progress. 

(8) It is in reality a book of reference. 

(9) It is a practical, useful, and scientific device. 

“ Fitzgerald, James A., “Psychology in the Reading Clinic,” EU- 
fnentwry English Remew, vol. XrV, pp. 1S4-6. 
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(10) It should portray briefly to a high degree what has 
been done, what may be done, and what should be done to 
help the individual child in his learning. 

Remedial Work 

Remedial work is based upon diagnosis. Difficulties are 
overcome. When defects are discovered they are remedied. 
Deficiencies are corrected. The child is guided to effective 
learning and living. He is treated as an individual. It is 
impossible to treat remedial instruction in this paper spe- 
cifically because of lack of time; therefore, the following 
general suggestions are made for instruction ; 

(1) Plan and follow a systematic remedial program. 

(2) Base remedial instruction upon the results of diag- 
nosis. 

(3) Provide a pleasant environment for the retarded 
child — good lighting, homey atmosphere, and good study 
conditions. 

(4) Utilize the principle of pacing. Begin with easy 
materials; increase the difficulties gradually. Diagnose 
continuously, noting the child’s defects, abilities, and inter- 
ests. Provide work closely related to interests and abilities. 

(5) Consider each child an individual different from all 
others with difficulties and problems of his own. 

(6) Help the child with his own difficulties not with some 
other child’s. 

(7) Help the child to learn but do not tire him with 
repetition of what he already knows. 

(8) Use the principle of readiness. Motivate the child. 
Take advantage of his interests and moods. Determine 
readiness for certain types of work. 

(9) Take advantage of change in the child — change in 
attitude, change in desire, change in interests, and change 
in attention. 

(10) Challenge the child. Let his work be difficult enough 
at times to extend his powers and capabilities^ to the utmost. 

(11) Supply materials that are on the learner’s level of 
ability, not one or two years beyond him. 
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(12) Teach the child to examine his own behavior and 
actions in order to discover his weaknesses and strength. 

(13) Guide the child to appraise his own work. 

(14) Teach the child to desire to overcome his difficulties 
and deficiencies. . . . Help him to achieve a conscience in 
work. 

(15) Use the interests of children. Have materials ac- 
cessible in which the child is interested. 

(16) Guide the child to develop interests in materials of 
real worth. 

(17) Help the child to make use of his own best powers 
and abilities. 

(18) Provide drill when the child needs it. Motivate 
drill so that the child strives to improve his work and cor- 
rect his deficiencies. 

(19) Enrich the curriculum. 

(20) Strive to develop in the child confidence, enthusiasm, 
and independence. Teach him to succeed. 

Conclusion 

The difficulties of each child and their causes, if possible, 
should be discovered and analyzed. 

The child should be guided to study materials of interest 
and value on the level of his ability in order that his defects 
may be remedied. 

Each child should be considered an individual. His abil- 
ities should not be frustrated and curtailed; his powers 
should be cultivated and developed and fostered. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. GEORGE JOHNSON, Ph.D. 

The Catholic University of Ainerica, Washingtons D. C. 

At the end of the last war, when representatives of the 
victorions nations met to frame the peace, education was 
not invited to participate in their deliberations. Its counsel 
was not sought when plans were being made for the inaugu- 
ration of what everyone hoped would be an era of lasting 
peace. In the years since Versailles there has not been de- 
veloped anything like an adequate instrumentality for effec- 
tive educational collaboration on an international plane. As 
a matter of fact, there never was developed anything like 
an adequate instrumentality of a research nature for the 
gathering and diffusing of information concerning education 
in the various countries of the world. 

There was, to be sure, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Geneva, supported by the governments that were sig- 
natory to the League, but the scope of its activities was 
greatly circumscribed. There has been much activity on a 
voluntary basis and the contributions of such organizations 
as the Institute of International Education, the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the International 
Federation of Teacher Organizations, and the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship have been considerable. In 19^2 an attempt 
was made to establish a World Federation of Catholic 
Teacher Associations. An organization meeting was held 
in Vienna in which our National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation participated. Central and Eastern Europe was well 
represented, but unfortunately there were no delegates 
from England, France, Holland, Belgium, or Italy. The ven- 
ture died aborning. 

The field of comparative education has been receiving 
more and more attention in American universities and teach- 
ers colleges. The work of Dr. I. L. Elandel and his asso- 
ciates in the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia, which was established in 1923, is outstanding in 
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this field. At the present time our government, through the 
Division ol Cultural Relations of the State Department and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is 
emphasizing the educational approach to the development 
of a more basic mutual understanding between the peoples 
of the Americas. 

One fruit of all this activity is the strengthening of a con- 
viction on the part of education that it should have a defi- 
nite part in the making of the peace and in the world recon- 
struction that will follow. Not only is it demanding a place 
at the peace table, but it is insisting that even now it should 
be included in the various conferences that are being pro- 
jected for post-war planning. 

Most important of all, a movement is under way to per- 
suade the governments of the United Nations to establish 
immediately a temporary International Commission on Edu- 
cation. The purpose of such a Commission would be to de- 
velop recommendations concerning education to be included 
in the peace treaty, to develop plans for giving assistance to 
the new governments in the Axis countries in the recon- 
struction of their programs of education, to cooperate with 
the governments of the occupied countries in rebuilding 
their educational facilities, and to develop programs of edu- 
cation which will bring about an understanding on the part 
of peoples everywhere of the interdependence of nations, the 
nature of the peace aims of the United Nations, and the edu- 
cational problems that will face all peoples once the war is 
over. 

A number of groups and organizations are agitating for 
something of this kind. On one point they all seem to be 
agreed — ^namely, that there must be established eventually, 
and the sooner the better, a permanent International Edu- 
cational Organization with an International Education 
Office as its administrative agency. After the war this 
would be attached to, though not necessarily as an integral 
part of, whatever federation of nations may eventuate. This 
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International Education Office would perform such functions 
as the following ; 

1. Survey and investigate educational practices and prob- 
lems in the different countries and disseminate informa- 
tion through publication and conferences. 

2. Provide leadership in getting educational institutions to 
emphasize problems and materials which relate to — 

(a) the life and culture of different countries ; 

(b) interdependence of nations and citizenship in the 
world community; 

(c) problems of post-war adjustment and reconstruc- 
tion; and 

(d) democratic theory and practice. 

3. Assist the governments of occupied countries in rebuild- 
ing their program of education. 

4. Assist the governments of the new leadership of the 
Axis countries in the reconstruction of their program 
of education. 

5. Assist countries which request help in the improvement 
of their program of education. 

6. Encourage and supervise the exchange of students and 
teachers between countries. 

7. Develop teaching materials which might be useful in 
the different countries in the study of problems of com- 
mon concern to all or most countries. 

8. Define desirable minimum standards of education and 
make recommendations to member nations. 

9. Identify and encourage the elimination of educational 
practices which threaten the peaceful relations among 
nations. 

10. Provide leadership in the definition of the form of edu- 
cation most desirable for democratic societies in the 
world of modem technology. 

11. Support the free exchange of ideas among countries 
through the schools, the press, publications, the radio, 
the motion picture, and international conferences. 

What education has in mind is something like the Inter- 
national Labor Office which, though not officially integrated 
into the League of Nations, was loosely attached to that 
body and succeeded in accomplishing much that was sub- 
stantial in the field of labor relations. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the task of setting up an International Education 
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Office will prove much more complicated than was the task 
of setting up the International Labor Office. In the latter 
case, provision had to be made for representatives of the 
three interests involved— labor, the employer, and govern- 
ment. In the case of education, the issue of representation 
is not so clearly cut. In free countries voluntary effort plays 
a very large role in education and must be as strongly repre- 
sented as government. The various organizations that rep- 
resent the teaching profession will have to have a voice in 
the proceedings. Provision will also have to be made for 
the inclusion of representation on the part of the general 
pubhc. Any setup which would fail to include and safe- 
guard these various interests and under which an Interna- 
tional Educational Organization and its International Edu- 
cation Office would be completely dominated by government 
would be completely out of line with the concept of educa- 
tional freedom. 

Manifestly, it would be unwise at the present juncture 
for educators to attempt to work out a definite blueprint 
concerning the role of education in the post-war world and 
the functions of an International Educational Organization. 
The shape of things to come can be discerned only dimly; 
the quality and the degree of international cooperation that 
will follow the war is still a matter of conjecture and hope. 
It remains to be seen whether the nations that are united 
for war against tyranny will remain united in a peace based 
on the principles of freedom. The role of education in a 
democracy is quite different from the role of education in a 
totalitarian state. 

In this country, for example, education has never been 
considered as belonging to government in the same manner 
as do other forms of public service. It is organized and 
administered on its own in order to keep it responsive to the 
will of the people at large regardless of what particular 
political group happens to be in power locally or in the state 
or in the nation. No person nor agency in our Federal Gov- 
ernment can speak for education in the United States ; for 
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education is a state function and even then its destinies are 
largely controlled on a neighborhood basis. Instead of a 
national system of education we have thousands of local 
systems. 

Over and above this, there is being carried on in the 
United States a very considerable educational endeavor that 
is voluntary and is not supported by government nor sub- 
ject to government control. 

How everything that is involved in all of this can be 
spoken for adequately through United States representation 
in an International Educational Organization and how such 
a representation can function alongside of representations 
from nations that make education a governmental monop- 
oly are questions to which no very clear answer can be 
given at the moment. 

This is not to say that no answer is possible. The diflS- 
culties in the scheme are not necessarily insoluble. They 
should, however, be faced frankly and realistically. Those 
who believe that education has a necessary and a substantial 
role to play in the making of the peace and in the rehabilita- 
tion of the world do their cause a real disservice when they 
become too starry-eyed and messianic. 

That education has something very important to con- 
tribute should not have to be said. If the nations believe 
that there is any value at all in education, and they must so 
believe, else they would not be contributing such a substan- 
tial share of their wealth to its support, its potentialities 
should be utilized to the fullest when it comes to making 
plans for the ordering of a world society that will not be 
forever lapsing into the barbarism of a war. No doubt 
those educators who are blaming the failure of the last 
peace on the fact that their profession was not consulted in 
its making are exaggerating things a bit. Education is not 
necessarily a guarantee against war any more than it is a 
guarantee against personal crime or, for that matter, 
against ignorance. There happens to be a shameful degree 
of illiteracy here in the United States, but it would be hard 
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to trace the worst evils that beset us as a nation back to 
those who cannot read and write. An illiterate person is 
not necessarily an ignorant person. On the other hand, ig- 
norance — ignorance of the fundamental principles of truth 
and justice, ignorance of the canons of decency that should 
govern personal and corporate behavior, ignorance of the 
foundations upon which a defensible social order must be 
built — seems to survive schooling even of the most advanced 
kind. To hold that society becomes automatically better 
with the spread of education and the multiplication of 
schools and educational facilities is as naive as to hold that 
the spread of material prosperity automatically solves all 
human problems. Those who are thus minded ought, if I 
may borrow a slang phrase, “be their age” — ^the age in 
which they are living, whose tragic events prove that not 
just schools and money and more money and more schools 
will make a good society. We need to get around to asking 
ourselves what kind of schools, just as we have been forced 
to ask ourselves what kind of money. 

The various groups here in the United States that have 
been trying to define the role of education in post-war re- 
construction seem to envisage three main areas of activity. 
They are: (1) the rehabilitation of education in the occu- 
pied countries ; (2) the reformation of education in the Axis 
countries; (3) the reorientation of American education in 
the direction of international and intercultural understand- 
ing and collaboration. 

In the countries of Europe that have been conquered or 
occupied by the Nazis any form of education worthy of the 
name has ceased to exist. In Poland the conquerors have 
adopted a program of ruthless destruction of all learning 
and culture. Libraries and museums have been despoiled 
of their treasures. The universities have been closed and 
their faculties slaughtered or herded into concentration 
camps. All vestige of schooling is being denied the masses 
of the people. The same thing in varying degrees happens 
wherever the banner of the Swastika is raised. Learning 
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is suspexit. Research and study are proscribed. Books are 
not published. Professional schools of all types, including 
schools for the preparation of teachers, are closed, and, 
where educational facilities are allowed to function at all, 
they are made to serve the immediate practical purposes of 
the invaders. 

This means that, when victory finally comes to the United 
Nations, they will be faced with the immediate task of re- 
constructing and rehabilitating education in all of these 
lands. Schools will have to be reopened, and, where they 
have been destroyed, they will have to be rebuilt. The 
teaching profession has been decimated and will have to be 
recruited anew. Aid of every kind, in terms of money, in 
terms of libraries and laboratories, in terms of personnel, 
must be forthcoming if the professional schools and the in- 
stitutions of higher learning are to be resurrected. Hand 
in hand with relief from want and fear will have to go re- 
lief from ignorance and spiritual starvation. In this great 
task there will be need for the kind of leadership that edu- 
cation alone can provide. It cannot be left to those agencies 
whose purpose is primarily political or economic or even 
humanitarian. What is at stake is the restoration of Euro- 
pean culture. 

When it comes to post-war education in the Axis coun- 
tries, an entirely different type of problem presents itself. 
Here it is not simply a question of aiding in the reconstitu- 
tion of an education that has been interrupted or destroyed. 
Rather it is a question of destroying a kind of education 
whose continued existence would be a constant threat to the 
people of the world and the survival of human values. Un- 
fortunately, some ill-advised and hysterical pronounce- 
ments on this question by amateurs in the field of interna- 
tional education have been given wide publicity with a con- 
sequent critical reaction on the part of the press and the 
public at large. 

Yet there is a real issue here that must be faced. From 
the beginning of their rise to power, our enemies have put 
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their faith not only in tanks and planes and bombs and tor- 
pedoes; they have recognized the power of ideas. Deliber- 
ately, they set forth to indoctrinate their children and their 
youth in their evil philosophy and the seed they have sown 
has yielded an abundant harvest. It will not suffice to dis- 
arm them physically or even to curb them economically and 
industrially. Their people, their boys and girls, their 
young men and young women must be emancipated from 
the bondage of error and brought out into the blessed sun- 
light of the truth. 

However, the reform of education in the Axis countries 
can be accomplished effectively only if it proceeds from 
within. It cannot be imposed from without. The educa- 
tion of a nation, just like the education of an individual, is 
an inw^ard thing. It is the result of inward comriction re- 
sulting in changes in attitude and behaviour that cannot be 
accomplished by external regimentation, however nobly that 
regimentation may be motivated. 

The sources of the energy that will rid the Axis countries 
of the poisonous pedagogy that now sickens them must be 
sought within those countries themselves. Surely we would 
be ascribing to error a potency the possession of which it 
has never demonstrated and to truth a weakness that would 
prejudice its claim for consideration, were we to take it for 
granted that the Nazis and Fascists have succeeded in com- 
pletely subjugating the spirit of their peoples and extirpat- 
ing every root of humanity and decency. We can rest as- 
sured that there are men and women in Germany and Italy 
and even in Japan whose hearts are afire with love of truth 
and freedom, who for the very reason that they have been 
deprived of them love and appreciate the things of the spirit 
even more than we do. Once the power of the tyrants is 
broken, they will come forth from the catacombs into which 
they have been driven and assume leadership in restoring 
unto their nation its inheritance of truth and culture. They 
will need assistance from us, of course, and much encour- 
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agement, but they will rightfully resent any attempt on our 
part to do their job for them. 

The while educators are thinking in terms of the recon- 
struction of education in the conquered and occupied coun- 
tries and the reformation of education in the Axis coun- 
tries, they are not losing sight of the fact that they have a 
very important and difficult mission to perform at home. 
That mission is to bring the American people to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it is no longer possible for them, no 
matter how much they may wish to do so, to isolate them- 
selves from the rest of the world and to pursue their own 
way regardless of what is happening to peoples elsewhere 
on the globe. The fact that for the second time in a gen- 
eration we are in a war that was none of our making and 
to which we have no liking demonstrates pretty clearly that 
the modern world has become too small and human society 
too highly organized to afford any great nation the luxury 
of just minding its own business. If civilization is to be 
saved, the nations must discover some way of federating for 
the common good; if they are to put an end to killing one 
another, they must organize to keep one another alive. 

It would be tragic for the American people to lapse back 
into isolationism once the war is over and refuse to face 
their obligation as members of the human race to labor with 
their fellowmen toward the establishment of a world order 
based on reason and justice and mutual cooperation. Yet 
this is precisely what may happen. Weariness with the 
war, impatience for the re-establishment of normal ways of 
living, disillusion with our allies, cynicism with regard to 
the possibility of a lasting peace, and just innate selfishness 
may cause us to make up our minds to try to be sufficient 
unto ourselves and let the rest of the world work out its 
salvation as best it can. 

It is hardly an exaggeration, at least from a Christian 
point of view, to maintain that such an eventuality would 
be catastrophic. Everything possible should be done to pre- 
vent it. Education offers us an instrumentality with which 
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we can make a beginning right now. As a matter of fact, 
it is the only promising instrumentality we have at hand. 
For what is required is nothing less than a fundamental 
change in the traditional attitude of the American people, an 
attitude begotten and nourished in the days when distance 
still had meaning and when other nations and other cultures 
were very far away. We have to learn that such words 
as “brother” and “neighbor” have a new meaning; we have 
to come to a realization that what happens around the world 
may affect us more vitally than what happens around the 
corner. 

This is a task for education, for out-of-school education as 
well as for education in the school, and in the school for 
education on every level. We need new materials for in- 
struction that will yield a better knowledge of other peoples 
and other cultures. We need to be brought to a more effec- 
tive understanding of our dependence on others and their 
dependence on us. We need to come to a realization that 
the blessings of liberty we enjoy are not something to be 
hoarded by us as becomes a privileged people, but a sacred 
bounty to be shared with our less favored brethren. 

Immediately the question arises : Granted that education 
should accomplish these things, and granted that it alone 
among our institutions is intended by its very nature for 
such a task, is it really conditioned for its mission? The 
trouble with education here in the United States is that it 
takes itself for granted. It seldom searches its own soul nor 
asks itself what it is all about. In all the discussions con- 
cerning the reconstruction of education in the occupied coun- 
tries, the reformation of education in the Axis countries, and 
the education of the American people for international co- 
operation, it is blithely assumed that education just by rea- 
son of the fact that it is education is ready for action. The 
average educator is very sure of himself and his philosophy ; 
he has a ready answer for all the questions. It never oc- 
curs to him that he may be culturally unprepared to restore 
culture. He may be quite unconscious of the fact that many 
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of the worst excesses in Nazi education are the logical deriv- 
atives of his own educational philosophy. He has the naive 
Herbartian notion that isolationism can be exorcised from 
the American mind by means of books and pamphlets and 
motion pictures and forums and discussion groups. He 
thinks of cultural relations in terms of professional, tech- 
nical, and vocational training. He is inclined to vest his 
hopes in technology as the foundation of world peace. In 
other words, American education reflects the too prevalent 
American conviction that material prosperity guarantees 
happiness and contentment and the good life. It proceeds 
on the assumption that all that is needed is the creation of 
a good material environment. It emphasizes, as it should, 
the necessity of health, of economic opportunity, of social se- 
curity, but from there on in it takes everything else for 
granted. It is not interested in, or at least it does not talk 
about, the ultimate why or wherefore or. the values that are 
not immediate and tangible. 

Above all things, it is not interested in religion. Seldom, 
if ever, is religion mentioned in educational circles, nor is 
any cognizance of it taken in educational planning. The 
alibi is that, because of sectarian differences, religion is 
d3mamite and had best be avoided. It has been avoided so 
long that it is taken for granted that it can be avoided with 
impunity. 

Fundamentally these educators are persons of good will. 
They are zealous for the welfare of mankind and devoted to 
the cause of peace. They insist on the sacredness of human 
beings and hate every form of tyranny. At heart they are 
sound, but their hearts are out of tune with their heads. 
They are being borne forward on the momentum of the past, 
but sooner or later this momentum must run down. 

It will not run down if American education is put in con- 
tact once more with the dynamo whence its power was orig- 
inally derived. That dynamo is the culture that stemmed 
out of Judea, Greece, and Rome, which was purified and ele- 
vated through the teachings of Jesus Christ until it became 
Christendom. 



THE TASK OF RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


REV. LUCIAN LAUERMAN, Ph.D., 

Director, National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 


Of. the primary rights inherent to the living human sub- 
ject, the right of life is an indispensable condition of all 
other rights. The right to life involves the right to be 
born, the right to preserve one’s life and defend it; in the 
case of the helpless, to have that life preserved by others, 
and the right to maintain life at a true human standard by 
means of the requisite natural goods, of proper food, suit- 
able clothing, and decent housing. 

The right to life does not cease or even wane when those 
immediately connected with the individual cease to exist 
or refuse to fulfill their duties. In the latter events, the 
right to life continues in full force and the duty is just as 
strong with someone, although the circle of relationship may 
be several degrees farther from the person who holds the 
original right. Consequently, the task of post-war relief 
and rehabilitation is one which devolves upon those with re- 
sources and who will accept and fulfill the duty which arises 
from the law of solidarity among mankind. The primal 
unity of nature may be intensified by a unity of grace and a 
unity of love. 

In theory, the task of relief and rehabilitation covers those 
in need in all parts of the world regardless of race, color, 
or creed, friend or foe. In practice, after the war the task 
will relate directly to those whose needs we have some re- 
sources to supply, and with whom administrative measures 
can be worked out. 

It is estimated by the National Planning Association in its 
publication, “Relief for Europe,”that 500,000,000 Europeans 
will be in stark need at the end of the war. The one-half 
billion figure is very high since the populations of the coun- 
tries directly affected by war is 375 million. Both individual 
and total need will increase as the war goes on. If the ter- 
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ritorial progress of the allied armies is slow, the post-war 
relief job may be less because of the relief activities which 
will follow directly behind the front lines. If the war ends 
quickly, the job will be greater and the task longer. 

A minimum period for full relief seems to be about four- 
teen months, or at least the length of time between a first 
and second planting and harvesting of crops. Again, the 
season when the war ends will have an effect. Late winter 
or early spring would be a propitious time. 

The first problem to be faced when hostilities cease will 
not be the problem of building better bodies or more fruitful 
lives. The primal problem will be famine with its siblings — 
disease and human despair. 

There are two kinds of famine — a quick famine resulting 
from absence of food and a slow famine resulting from in- 
adequate food or from malnutrition. 

With the possible exception of Portugal, the only Euro- 
pean countries whose diet approaches adequacy at the pres- 
ent time are Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
Eire, Denmark, and Germany. All the other countries of 
Europe are in need of immediate food relief. (Pop. 140 
million.) 

There are several where food is inadequate, but not dan- 
gerously lacking. The Netherlands is in this category; Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and the protectorate of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia probably belong in this class also. Romania and Slo- 
vakia should probably be included too. While precise infor- 
mation on these two latter countries is slight, the fact that 
they have introduced bread rationing is significant, since 
normally they export grain. (Pop. 45 million.) 

In the next group of countries, there is an acute and dan- 
gerous lack of food, but not outright starvation. These in- 
clude Norway, and perhaps Finland. Italy should be men- 
tioned in this group too. (Pop. 45 million.) 

Starvation, rapid or gradual, prevails in the other coun- 
tries ; Greece is probably the worst off, then in order, Poland, 
Belgium, Spain, France, and parts of Jugoslavia. It is im- 
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possible to say what the situation is in the former Baltic 
States, and in the various parts of Russia, though famine 
probably exists in those parts of the U. S. S. R. held by 
Germany. (Pop. 139 million, excluding Russia.) 

Nutritionists distinguish food values generally into two 
classes — energy foods, those containing calories needed as 
fuel for bodily functions and activities, and protective foods, 
vitamins and minerals which preserve health and build tis- 
sue. In Europe there has been a decline in both energy and 
protective foods. A minimum diet is 2,500 calories a day 
for an adult leading a sedentary life. A year ago in France, 
the German rationing system allowed a little over 1,100 — 
less lhan half the amount of food needed for energy. 

The inadequate food available for consumption consists 
largely of grain products which have little protective value. 
Vitamin and protein foods have been lacking in a greater 
degree than caloric foods. Relief, therefore, cannot be 
measured simply by tons of wheat though quantity needs 
will be the largest item during the very first stage. 

The real objective will be to rehabilitate Europe’s health 
and to insure a good physical stamina for the future. The 
harmony of peace does not grow well in a physical structure 
that i,s unbalanced and deprived. Consequently, the kind of 
food is as important as the quantity from the very begin- 
ning and fortunately quality foods need not conflict with the 
quantity of supplies. A more efficient use of supplies than 
25 years ago can be expected. Because of advanced knowl- 
edge of nutrition there is little fear that the right foods will 
be supplied. Minimum weight with maximum nutritive 
value are now standard for transportable foods. Dehy- 
drated products take about one-third of the space of their 
fresh counterparts and keep better. One hundred pound 
containers of soup now being sent to Russia supply adequate 
proteins and vitamins daily for 1,600 children. A pound 
of dried ingredients in the Emergency Army ration contains 
2,400 calories. 

Health and medical supplies will be as important as food. 
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Tuberculosis appears to have increased by many per cent 
over the pre-war rate. Not only has malnutrition caused 
deterioration in health but lack of common medical supplies 
has prevented treatment of many controllable ailments. Dia- 
betes, malaria, typhus are reported to be taking- a great toll. 
An estimate places the need of drugs, chemicals, and medic- 
inal plants at 68,750 tons for the first six months. Every 
country reports a shortage in soap. Vaccines and dis- 
infectants, such as chloride of lime for sterilizing water, 
will undoubtedly be needed in great quantity till European 
manufacturers begin production. 

Clothing is said to be worth its weight in gold, especially 
in Northern Europe. Even in Germany, clothing appears 
to be insufficient. Lack of warmth provided by fuel and 
clothing is indirectly responsible for many deaths. Any 
relief measure will have to plan for clothing distribution and 
close cooperation with the commissioners of fuel, as well as 
with housing. 

The foregoing deals only with relief materials required 
for physical survival. This paper assumes that there are 
going to be sufficient resources among the allied nations 
■winning the war for the year or year and one-half period 
of outright mass relief immediately after the war. 

I assume that another paper -will treat the further eco- 
nomic aspects, such as the supplying and reestablishing of 
farms and equipment, industry, etc. One of the large prob- 
lems to be solved through the cooperation of the basic relief 
and the permanent rehabilitation groups concerns work- 
relief. Shall food, clothing, shelter be given to employables 
in payment for agricultural or industrial service if the over- 
all management in agriculture and industry are from the 
outside? Should normal employment procedures, wage 
structures, marketing processes be established at once so that 
the employable person may begin immediately to become 
self -maintaining? Should some stations for outright relief 
in food, clothing, and shelter to the incapacitated be set up? 
Should some other stations for purchases by employed peo- 
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pie be established? Such questions involving the inter- 
meshing of immediate relief and permanent rehabilitation 
features challenge the post-war planners in this particular 
field. 

All relief giving must be exercised in the direction of re- 
habilitation, or relief itself may develop into a continuous 
panacea, with the same psychological and political results 
which followed the last war. 

As relief cannot be separated from rehabilitation eco- 
nomically so also relief cannot be separated from rehabilita- 
tion socially. Social rehabilitation can be affected only by a 
proper personnel — a personnel which works from the very 
outset to assist all individual groups, and nations to self- 
maintenance and self-direction. The best kind of self-main- 
tenance and self-direction rests in a proper estimation of 
personal dignity and personal and social responsibility. 
These latter consist in a consciousness which imparts itself 
from the giver to the getter through the gift. The sense of 
human dignity and responsibility are inherent in every com- 
munication between persons. Both the intellect and the 
emotions are involved. The intellect brings sound knowl- 
edge and purpose. The emotions bring a controlled human 
sympathy. The ability to transfer a true sense of dignity 
and responsibility requires a discipline through training. 
The corps of persons engaged in post-war work would, there- 
fore, best be carefully selected, trained in both^method and 
ideology, and personally eager for a better and permanently 
peaceful social order. Because personnel assisted by food, 
clothing, and medical supplies will be the leaven which af- 
fects the mass, such a post-war army might well start organ- 
izing and training at once. 

Experience and training in the specific social services of 
relief and rehabilitation will be an important asset for per- 
sonnel. Otherwise, the program will be a trial and error 
affair, at least in the beginning. All groups, governmental 
or private, are going to have a shortage of personnel for the 
job of relief and rehabilitation. The number of representa- 
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tives of any particular school of thought and action will be 
important. But because of the certain limitation in number, 
the efficiency of personnel is likely to decide the effectiveness 
of the work of any group. 

Under some acceptable and established organization — 
perhaps newly created N. C. W. C. Bureau of Post-War Re- 
habilitation — ^a roster of eligible personnel might be set up 
and classified according to background, potentiality, and in- 
terest. Special meetings, developing into training institutes 
might be developed after a central planning committee had 
decided on the kind of equipment in language, history, geog- 
raphy, government, and so forth needed by groups assigned 
to the different countries and regions. A large number of 
personnel may be recruited from the present NCOS staff. 
It may even be possible that regional institutes for post- 
war workers could be arranged in connection with national 
and regional training institutes of the USO-NCCS. A per- 
sonnel, prepared in a precise manner, would be expected to 
be able to train local leaders in the regions they are to re- 
lieve and rehabilitate. A corps of focal persons, including 
foreigners and natives, working at many points, could fore- 
stall undesirable social philosophies and further our own 
at the same time that the mechanics of relief and rehabilita- 
tion were being carried out. 

Shall there be one or many organizations responsible for 
or engaged in relief and rehabilitation? The experience in 
this country during the ’30s indicated an insufficiency among 
private groups, in money and in organization and personnel 
to provide minimum relief for 13,000,000 unemployed and 
their dependents. The ability of private groups to gather 
the resources and supply the needs of an estimated one-half 
billion is, therefore, very questionable. Moreover, the ex- 
perience of the private agencies in Europe in the last war 
was such as to raise a question in the minds of some people 
of authority about their ability to develop the kind of unity 
needed for wide efficiency. 

A governmental Council on relief and rehabilitation rep- 
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resenting the Allied Nations, including representatives of 
private groups, would appear to be absolutely necessary. 
A Central Council of Allied Nations is going to be necessary 
for over-all economics, reorganization and, consequently, 
could also include the organization for basic relief and re- 
habilitation. However, caution must be mjaintained lest 
governmental organization attempt to take over the whole 
job. A proper program should include the delegation of 
specific localities or groups to subsidized private organiza- 
tions on the basis of origin, language, religion, and tradi- 
tion. This part of the program can be upheld by private 
organizations only to the degree that they are able to provide 
satisfactory personnel. 

This paper does not present a specific organization for 
Europe after the war lest such a setup may become in- 
trenched in the minds of leaders and find itself inflexible 
when the war actually ceases. Several kinds of organiza- 
tion might be thought of. At present no particular organi- 
zation seems to be advisable. One plan of the Polish group 
working in the United States seems to have great merit. It 
proposes to establish local authority as quickly as possible 
and to give the personnel resources of the United States and 
the Allied Nations as stall members for the local organiza- 
tion of local leaders. 

While no specific organization for actual European work 
seems feasible at present, right now in this country a strong 
Catholic organization on post-war planning seems to be an 
indispensable and vital need. Representatives from the 
fields of politics, economics, social administration, and social 
service, including representation of national groups, would 
supply helpful material in preparation for effective post- 
war work. Until some such authorized organization begins 
to do a full-time job. Catholic post-war planning will be 
largely ideological and scattered. Such an American Cath- 
olic planning body might have great influence on all move- 
ment of the Allied Councils because of our nation’s predomi- 
nance in resources. 
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A great deal of information on rehabilitation and relief 
in the Far East is already available through the American 
Red Cross which has so ably handled the situation out there. 
The American Red Cross Committee wisely invited the as- 
sistance and advice of Catholic and Protestant Missionary 
Organizations in the field and of business men who were 
conversant with local customs and needs. The missionaries 
in the field provided a survey of their particular location 
and its needs. The Central Committee then passed on the 
reliability of the reports and made allotments of food, cloth- 
ing, and financial assistance. The local missionary by his 
years of experience and knowledge of the language was well 
fitted to know how to best distribute grain, clothing, etc. 
where it was most needed and would do the most good. 

This relief work accomplished the twofold end of satisfy- 
ing in great part the real needs of the suffering people and of 
winning the friendship of these people for America and for 
the Christian way of life. It is suggested that use be made 
of the data already available in the reports of the American 
Red Cross and of Missionary Organizations for relief and 
rehabilitation projects in the Far East. 

Beyond a doubt a workable plan could be formed in collab- 
oration with the Red Cross ■whereby much the same 'type of 
setup could be used after the war in much the same way that 
it was used during early Sino-Japanese War period. 

I would suggest that the Schools of Social Sciences in their 
preparation of trained personnel for post-war rehabilitation 
take into account the necessity of teaching method as well as 
religion. Religion is unquestionable as the vehicle of a right 
civilization. However, the vehicle will not reach the desired 
destination unless efficient operators are at the controls. 
Therefore, I would plead for a program of training which 
instills both religion and philosophy and method, but which 
does not exclude either one. 

The future program of European reconstruction will in- 
clude the building of orphanages, hospitals, institutions for 
the crippled and aged, sanitoria. In the field social service 
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groups would supply data concerning needs, types of service 
required, and the best methods of institutional care for the 
variety of age and problem groups. 

In summary, this paper had pointed out the duty of tak- 
ing responsibility for a mass relief undertaking after the 
war. The relief need is to be qualitative as well as quan- 
titative. Relief work and administration cannot be sepa- 
rated even at the outset from general economic reconstruc- 
tion. Personnel will determine in a great way the effective- 
ness of our work. Personnel should be enlisted and trained 
as soon as possible under a central Catholic organization. 
This organization will be prepared with a program and a 
staff to influence and fit into an inter-allied service after 
the war. 
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We humbly dedicate this Report with all its 
imperfections to her under whose patronage we 
have placed the work of the Committee, the 
patroness of our beloved country, Mary Immacu- 
late, Queen of Educators. May she guide it to 
fruition for the glory of God, her own honor, the 
salvation of souls, and the well being of the Cath- 
olic youth of America. 


The Committee. 
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PREFACE 


The National Catholic Educational Association Commit- 
tee on “Reorganization of the School System” was appointed 
following the annual meeting of the Association held in 
Chicago, April 7-9, 1942. On account of the restrictions on 
travel caused by the war only three meetings were held dur- 
ing the year, the first in New York in November, an organi- 
zation meeting, the second at the University of Notre Dame 
early in January, and the third in Cincinnati in March. The 
second meeting was a three-day meeting and after discuss- 
ing all phases of the problem, it was decided to prepare a 
Report of Progress which would be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in Easter week of this year, 
1943. When the decision was made not to hold the annual 
meeting on account of the travel situation, the Committee 
received word that it was to go forward with the prepara- 
tion of its Report to be submitted later to the Executive 
Board of the Association in a joint meeting with the Com- 
mittee. Different members of the Committee were ap- 
pointed to write parts of the Report dealing with aspects 
of the problem in which they had had experience and now 
had particular interest and these sections of the Report were 
presented to the Committee at the March meeting. Selec- 
tions were made from this extended Report and with revi- 
sions now constitute this Report of Progress. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this is a report 
of progress. In Sections II of the Report dealing with the 
reorganization of elementary education two “Plans” are 
offered for meeting the problem, only one of which has been 
in actual operation. It is hoped the other plan will be given 
a try-out during the coming school year beginning in Sep- 
tember, and that other possible ways will be tried to achieve 
the two objectives agreed upon, namely, to shorten the time 
devoted to elementary education and to improve the dis- 
cipline throughout the whole period. The Committee real- 
izes its work has only begun. It will follow with interest 
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any experimentation along this line and it hopes to receive 
from institutions and from school systems accounts of the 
work they may be doing so that in its next Report it may 
present to the Association the story of the successes — and 
of the failures that have been met with. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

In presenting this Report of Progress the Committee feels 
that there is no need of including herein an analysis of the 
weaknesses of the American educational system today after 
its three hundred years of growth and development. These 
weaknesses and defects have been discussed and debated 
in the meetings of the Association, in those of the Execu- 
tive Board, and of the Executive Committees of the different 
departments throughout its entire history, and much of this 
material is available in the published Proceedings. These 
defects may be summarized in the words “too little and too 
late.” In our system, general education completed with the 
awarding of the bachelor degree is terminated “too late,” 
and as a result of this undue extension of time there is 
dawdling and delay, that is, “too little” intellectual disci- 
pline, particularly for the brighter pupils. The rate of pupil 
progress is regulated primarily on a time basis (the grade, 
unit, and credit complex in elementary school, high school, 
and college) instead of an achievement basis, and the whole 
system is geared to the pace of the average, too fast for the 
slow learners and too slow for the fast. 

Section I. Criteria and Principles of Education 

In its attack upon this double problem of “too little and 
too late” in education the first step of the Committee was to 
formulate certain criteria to serve as guides in working to- 
wards a solution. These are the criteria agreed upon : 

That plan of reorganization should be adopted which will 

(1) contribute most to the glory of God and the sancti- 
fication of souls, 

(2) be most consonant with the best American and 
Catholic tradition, and the Bishops’ Program for 
Citizenship, 

(3) be the best educationally, 

(4) be the soundest financially consistent with these 
criteria and 
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(5) cause the least disturbance and change in 

(a) buildings, 

(b) teaching staff, and 

(c) curriculum. 

Principles of Education 

The second step of the Committee was to agree on certain 
principles to ser've as guides in the application of criterion 
(3) which states that the reorganization should "fee the best 
educationally.” The formulation of these principles follows 
with brief statements explanatory of each ; 

1. The American single system of elementary school, high 
school, and college, open to all with each level leading to the 
me above, must he preserved and improved. This single 
system extending equal educational opportunity to all is uni- 
versally recognized as the outstanding contribution of the 
United States to educational theory and practice. Nothing 
like it exists elsewhere in the world. Outside the United 
States (with the possible exception of our neighbor, Canada) 
all other educational systems are dual in character, one sys- 
tem for the masses and one for the classes. Whatever 
changes may come about in our system following the war, 
this characteristic of equal opportunity for all will be pre- 
served and, we hope, perfected. This is a mandate from the 
American people. 

2. The elementary school is the school of childhood; the 
secondary school is the school of adolescence. Although at 
times there are striking differences in maturation among 
youth of the same age, the school must deal with large 
groups and can parallel the different stages of maturity only 
on the average. On this basis we can say that the ele- 
mentary school should be completed by the majority of 
pupils at the conclusion of childhood, that is, about 12 years 
of age; and the two cycles of secondary education (high 
school and college) should parallel the two periods of adoles- 
ence, early and late adolescence, from 12 to 16 and from 16 
to 20, the "teen age.” 
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3. The elementary school is the school for all — and for 
all alike; the high school is the school for all — but not for all 
alike. This principle has special reference to content, rather 
than method. In the elementary school there must be differ- 
ences in method in dealing with the fast and slow learners. 
This will be present particularly in the time devoted to mas- 
tering any unit of subject matter. In the high school differ- 
ences in content must make provisions when possible, par- 
ticularly in the last two years, for three distinct groups : the 
academic group (a college preparatory curriculum) , the slow 
learners (a ‘'generaf’ curriculum), and those vocationally 
motivated (commercial studies and the practical arts). 

4. The outstanding finding of research m educational psy- 
chology is the fact of individual differences, established by 
mod.em techniques of measurement. Here again the school 
as a social institution serving the community must deal with 
groups rather than individuals, but it must always keep in 
mind that its endeavor must ever be to reach the individual 
within the group so that he may reap the benefits of its 
ministrations, individually as well as socially. 

5. A pupil learns through his own activities — not by being 
sprayed tvith ideas. This principle was expressly stated by 
both Aristotle and Saint Thomas and perhaps there is no 
principle so universally accepted by all moderns. With 
reference to the negative part, ‘'not by being sprayed with 
ideas,'’ every one recognizes that story-telling on the lower 
levels and lectures on the higher, are good teaching tech- 
niques but on this one condition, that pupils listen atten- 
tively. But “listening attentively” for many is a very stren- 
uous learning activity. 

6. During the ivorking hours of the school day, every 
pupil should be kept working up to capacity. This principle 
points to the outstanding weakness of the American educa- 
tional single system. Democratic as it is, it embraces all 
social classes but it also includes in the same institution the 
fast and slow learners with the outcome that the pace of the 
institution is geared to the mythical average, too slow for 
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the fast and too fast for the slow. As yet no administrative 
device has been invented which solves this problem to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, pupils and teachers, parents 
and administrators. 

7. The curricuhcm of the school concerned with general 
education must, on all levels, cove?* the five fields of knowl- 
edge tvhich constitute the liberal arts and sciences. In the 
elementary school the organization and presentation of these 
materials, the natural, humanistic, and philosophical sciences 
with the language arts and the fine arts, must be psychologi- 
cal, that is, adapted to the mind of the child; whereas in 
the secondary school, especially in the college, the organiza- 
tion and presentation must be logical, that is, arising out of 
the nature of the subject matter itself, as it appeals to the 
maturing mind. 

8. No curricular subject must be imposed on any pupil 
who does not have the ability to achieve a reasonable degree 
of competence therein. For the non-academic type of pupil 
in the cosmopolitan high school this means that the curricu- 
lum must be comprehensive, that is, it must embrace the 
sixth field of knowledge, the practical arts. 

9. Co-curricular activities have a proper place in the total 
program of the school because they have educational value. 
These values are primarily social and therefore these activi- 
ties must never loom so large that they hinder the achieve- 
ment of the primary values the school has been set up to 
accomplish which are intellectual. It is on this basis that 
club activities, athletics, and services to the parish, must 
find their proper place in the educational program of the 
school. 

10. Throughout the whole period of general education in 
order to unify the pupiVs knowledge of man, God, and the 
universe, emphasis must be placed on one of the five fields 
of knowledge, the philosophical sciences. Newman^s state- 
ment is : ''Eeligious Truth is not only a portion but a condi- 
tion of general knowledge.’" Ideally this process begins in 
the School of the Mother’s Knee, but it must continue 
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through the elementary and the secondary school, with 
philosophy, the synoptic science, taking over in the last 
years of college when the minds of students are maturing. 

It is a simple matter for a group of educators to reach 
general agreement on the selection and formulation of a set 
of principles which are to guide their activities in planning 
any educational change hut when it comes to the application 
of these principles to the work in hand, perfect agreement 
soon disappears. This is as it should be. Many of the 
planned modes of procedure will be experimental in char- 
acter and some of them undoubtedly will later be discarded 
as wasteful of time and effort and ineffectual in achieving 
the goals agreed upon. When this is the case, they must, of 
course, be discarded and new attempts made to discover 
ways and means of achieving the accepted goals. We will 
have illustrations of this in all published Reports of the 
Committee. 

Section 11. The Reorganization of Elementary Education 

In the light of the criteria stated in Section I of this 
Report of Progress and of the Principles formulated and 
briefly discussed therein, three major considerations emerge 
which must be kept constantly in mind in all phases of this 
attack upon the problem of reorganizing our educational 
system. The first is the time element with the general rec- 
c^ition that there is great waste and much water in our 
present set-up. The second is the question of content on all 
levels, elementary school, high school, and college, which im- 
poses the obligation of eliminating duplication and unneces- 
sary repetition and adapting the curriculum to the nature 
and needs of the young people it is destined to serve. The 
third is the question of discipline. This arises out of the 
other two. In the first place in those phases of the curricu- 
lum which must be mastered by all, if all pupils are to be 
kept working up to capacity in conformity with Principle 
6 (page 14) variation in the time allotted for this mastery 
must be provided for, or the fast learner will develop habits 
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of loafing and the slow learners will meet with discourage- 
ment and failure in being held to achieve this mastery in the 
same time as the average learners. In the second place, the 
experience of appropriate mental discipline is determined 
by content (and this is particularly true on the secondary 
level) since one type of learning activity such as foreign lan- 
guage or mathematics on the higher levels, though highly ap- 
propriate for the fast learners with their ability to do ab- 
stract thinking, may be most inappropriate for the slow 
learners who can deal with things only in the concrete. 
Since the problem of appropriate disciplinary experience for 
all pupils is met by solving the time problem and appropriate 
content, we must concentrate our attention on these two 
phases of the general problem when considering this ques- 
tion of reorganization, 

1. Objectives in the Reorganization op Elementary 

Education 

There is no need of any elaborate discussion of the objec- 
tives of elementary education. Here there is general agree- 
ment that two objectives are paramount. The first is mas- 
tery of the tools of education and the second is introduction 
to the spiritual inheritance of the race. As the pupil 
progresses in developing these skills and habits through 
which he can read and write, speak and listen intelligently, 
count and compute, it is obvious that these tools cannot 
function in a vacuum. What should he read and write 
about? To what should he listen, and what should he speak 
about, and wherein should he use the number tools? As 
stated about the answer to these questions is — he should 
master these tools in his efforts to assimilate the spiritual in- 
heritance of the race. This inheritance may be variously 
classified but perhaps no better classification has ever been 
made than that by Nicholas Murray Butler when he listed it 
as five-fold, the (1) literary, (2) aesthetic, (3) scientific, 
(4) institutional, and (5) religious inheritance. “Without 
them all (the pupil) cannot become a truly educated or a 
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truly cultivated man.”* Of course on the elementary level 
the pupil can only be introduced to this rich inheritance, but 
with mastery of the tools (which are a vital part of this 
inheritance) he will be in a position to continue its assimila- 
tion not only during the time he spends in secondary edu- 
cation (high school and college) where its assimilation is 
one of the primary aims, but all through life. 

On this analysis it is evident that in the elementary school 
the content of the curriculum is the same for all apart from 
certain supplementary projects which may be given to the 
fast learners when their physical and social maturity is not 
keeping pace with their mental maturity. The primary con- 
cern of reorganization on the elementary level is, therefore, 
the time element. What we need in our single system is the 
invention and perfection of administrative procedures which 
will make it possible for pupils to progress at a rate com- 
mensurate with their ability and achievement as they grow 
in mastery of the tools in this assimilation of the social in- 
heritance. The Section of this report that follows outlines 
briefly two proposals for achieving this objective. 

2. Plan I. The 6-8 Year Elementary School on the 
“Promotion-by-Examination” System 

The first plan which the committee proposes for shorten- 
ing by two years the elementary schooling of the better 
pupils is a very simple one. It requires merely that a pro- 
motional examination be given to the pupils of the sixth 
grade at or near the end of the school year ; and that those 
pupils who, on the basis of their achievement in this exami- 
nation and other available information, prove themselves 
mature enough and otherwise properly disposed for sec- 
ondary education, be promoted to secondary schools. 

This plan leaves the present organization of the ele- 
mentary school intact; but it enables talented, earnest, and 


* Nicholas Murray Butler, The Meaning of Education, Scribners, 
1915 (revised edition), pp. 25-6. 
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industrious pupils to begin their secondary education about 
the age of twelve. It does not imply that there is no room 
for improvement in the elementary school, but makes pro- 
vision for gradual and careful improvement within the 
framework of its present organization. Moreover, the pro- 
motional examination, by setting a high standard of achieve- 
ment for the sixth grade, should have the effect of improv- 
ing the work in all the other grades. 

It may be objected that the pupils who leave the elemen- 
tary school at the end of the sixth grade will be handi- 
capped in that they will be deprived of the knowledge and 
training given in the seventh and eighth grades. This ob- 
jection loses force, however, when we consider the follow- 
ing: first, that not everjThing taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades is essential; second, that there is consider- 
able overlapping of subject matter between the upper grades 
of the elementary school and the lower grades of the high 
school, and that the repetition this entails is unnecessary for 
the better pupils ; third, that what is essential in the seventh 
and eighth grades can be incorporated in the course of study 
for the first year of the secondary school. Advanced arith- 
metic, American history, and geography could be taught in 
the first year; algebra and ancient history, in the second 
year. This would not only eliminate overlapping, but at the 
same time would ease the transition from elementary school 
to secondary school for pupils eleven and twelve years of age. 

This plan is being used with success in the Covington 
Latin School and the Lexington Latin School in the Diocese 
of Covington. Early in May of each year, the sixth-grade 
boys of all the Catholic elementary schools in the diocese are 
given tests in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, and letter-writ- 
ing. With the results of these testa as a guide, a tentative 
list of boys eligible for entrance into one of the Latin schools 
is made for each parish elementary school and each academy 
teaching boys. Mental ability, however, is not the only quali- 
fication considered. Earnestness and industry are looked 
upon as even more important. Frequently, therefore, pas- 
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tors, teachers, and even parents are consulted before it is 
finally decided which boys are to be invited to present them- 
selves for admission to the Latin schools. 

These schools are four-year college preparatory schools, 
the curriculum being strictly academic with no electives. 
The course of studies for the first year includes certain 
subjects taught in the seventh and eighth grades, and com- 
prises religion, Latin, English, arithmetic, American his- 
tory, and geography; but the load becomes heavier in the 
second year when religion, Latin, Greek, English, algebra, 
ancient history, and the elements of botany are the subjects 
taught. 

The Covington Latin School was founded in 1923; the 
Lexington Latin School, in 1924. They were founded as ex- 
permiments, and are still considered to be experiments by 
their founder, the Bishop of Covington; but the success 
achieved by their graduates in colleges and seminaries as- 
sures the members of the Committee that students with 
proper qualifications are able to begin college work about 
the age of sixteen and to graduate from college about the 
age of twenty, two years earlier than at present. 

Since 1931 four Latin schools have been established in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati. The boys entering these schools 
also come from the sixth grade of the elementary schools. 
Up to the present they have been two-year institutions pre- 
paring for entrance into the second year of high school, thus 
saving one year for their students ; but it has been announced 
that beginning with September (1943) they will be length- 
ened to four years, and like the Latin schools in the diocese 
of Covington, prepare for college entrance. The Rector of 
St. Gregory Seminary, a member of this Committee, speaks 
very favorably of the work done at that seminary by stu- 
dents coming from the Latin schools of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, as well as from the Latin schools of the Diocese 
of Covington. 
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3. Plan II. The 6-8 Year Elementary School With 
Review-and-Prbview Grades 

In this Plan the elementary school will remain, as it is 
now, an eight-grade, eight-year institution, but with a pro- 
gram so arranged that the good pupils can pass through 
it in six or seven years without skipping any subject matter. 
The solution of this problem which has puzzled many for so 
long is relatively simple. All children begin as now, at about 
six years of age and all except those with severe retardation 
in reading pass through the first three grades together. At 
the end of the third grade (or thereabouts) the average 
pupils and less than average, as at present, pass into the 
fourth grade. They would spend the first part of the year 
reviewing the subject matter of the previous grades and the 
second half previewing the new matter of the fifth grade. 
The bright pupils, that is the upper twenty, thirty or even 
fifty per cent, depending on school, etc. would pass directly 
from the third grade to the fifth grade whose subject matter 
would be an unbroken continuation of the matter which they 
had completed the previous June. Emotional stability and 
social adaptability would also be a basis for determining 
those to be accelerated. (See Chart I. Elementary School 
Reorganization, Plan II, p. 22.) 

Exactly the same thing is done again at the end of the 
sixth grade. The good pupils, that is, those who in the past 
two years, in grades 5 and 6 have scored in the upper half 
(or third or quarter) of the diocesan and class group as 
shown by the diocesan medians and quartiles and class 
marks, are promoted to the eighth grade, while the average 
and slow groups pass into the seventh grade for a general 
review of the entire curriculum and some preliminary train- 
ing in subjects of the eighth grade. The inclusion of the 
two review-preview years is not to be construed as prevent- 
ing the retarding of pupils in other grades. If illness, ex- 
cessive absence, or severe disability should so recommend, 
pupils could, as at present, be failed at the end of any grade 
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in addition to being required to pass through the two review 
yeai's. 



Chart L Eiemeatary School Reorganization, 

Plan II 


Grades 



Ages 



Fast Group 
Yr. Mo.-Yr. Mo. 

Average Group 
Yr. Mo.-Yr. Mo. 

Slow Group 
Yr. Mo.-Yr. Mo. 

El. 8 


11-4 to 12-4 

12-4 to 13-4 

13-4 to 14-4 

El 7 

EL 6 
ELS 

Review-and- 

Preview 

10-4 to 11-4 
9-4 to 10-4 

11-4 to 12-4 
10-4 to 11-4 

12-4 to 13-4 

11-4 to 12-4 
10-4 to 11-4 

EL 4 

ELS 
EL 2 
ELI 

Review-and- 

Preview 

8-4 to 9-4 

7-4 to 8-4 

6-4 to 7-4 

9-4 to 10-4 

8-4 to 9-4 

7-4 to 8-4 

6-4 to 7-4 

9-4 to 10-4 

8-4 to 9-4 

7-4 to 8-4 

6-4 to 7-4 


All pupils would thus graduate from the eighth grade 
after having passed through the entire elementary school 
program, the subject matter of which would be re-allocated 
so that grades 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8 would contain all the 
essential subject matter, while grades 4 and 7 would each 
have smaller classes and spend time on review, drill, reme- 
dial work and assimilation in perhaps the first half of the 
year, introducing new subject matter in the second half, 
which new matter would again be reviewed at the beginning 
of the fifth or eighth grade with the incoming students 
from grade three or six. This would be a great advantage 
to both the slower and the discouraged pupil, as well as a 
challenge to the brighter. It would have especial advantages 
in schools with double grades; the presentation of new mate- 
rial to third or sixth graders allowing review and drill for 
those in grade four or seven. Grades four and five, and seven 
and eight would also combine weU. 

One great advantage of the two review years must be 
noted specifically. For a long time our Catholic schools have 
been desiring to do something for the retarded students who 
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needed remedial treatment by specially trained teachers 
handling smaller groups. In grades four and seven in this 
plan there would be such classes, only two-thirds normal 
size, and containing children needing special help. In them, 
individualized instruction would be more easily possible and 
remedial work would not be hampered with the fear of 
“holding the whole class back for the sake of a few.” The 
total result would be that not only the bright would be better 
cared for, but the retarded or deficient ivould also get more 
help than is now possible and the average student would go 
through the elementary school at the same pace as he does 
at present. All students therefore would benefit. 

This arrangement would allow the majority to finish the 
elementary school at an average age of fourteen years, four 
months, while the brighter pupils, the potential college stu- 
dents, could be ready for high school at thirteen or even 
twelve years and four months. If the double promotion from 
the third to the fifth grade and from the sixth to the eighth 
were conferred only on those who had kept themselves above 
the forty percentile (for example) of the diocesan tests and 
in class rank in all subjects during the previous years, con- 
sistent application to serious work and habits of study would 
be more probable than is now the case with our lockstep 
annual promotion of all, the hopelessly incapable alone ex- 
cepted. Our present elementary school buildings and staffs 
could be used as they stand. This reorganized elementary 
school would gain the benefits of the aristocratic double 
track system without losing the advantages of the demo- 
cratic single system. 

The redistribution of the subject matter of the eight 
grades so that all essentials would be concentrated in the six 
grades — ^that is, ail except the fourth and seventh — can be 
seen on Chart II. “Placement of Subject Matter in the Ee- 
organized Elementary School.” (p. 25) . A slight increase in 
the length of the school day or year would permit this in- 
crease in subject matter to be handled at present teaching 
speed and pressure. Thus approximately a 10 per cent in- 
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crease in length of school year, from 180 to 200 days, or in 
the school day from 300 to 330 minutes or a 5 per cent in- 
crease in each, 190 days and 315 minutes per day, would 
easily handle the increased load in the six grades. 

Conclusion 

There will be little disagreement with the thesis that if 
reorganization is to take place throughout the whole period 
devoted to general education, elementary school, high school 
and college, it must begin at the bottom and work up. Here 
is the foundation for all that follows since without a solid 
foundation the superstructure to be erected thereon will not 
be worth building. The plans for reorganizing the elemen- 
tary school presented in the foregoing have two points in 
common : first, they retain the eight grade school for pupils 
of average ability, and second, they make provision for the 
fast learners completing the work in six or seven years. If 
we retain four years for both high school and college, the 
brighter group entering high school at the age of 12 instead 
of 14, would finish college at the age of 20 instead of 22. 
But even if vre anticipate no change in the time to be de- 
voted to secondary education, this does not mean there is no 
problem of reorganization. Just the contrary is the case. 
The problem is more complex here and therefore, more dif- 
ficult. In the introduction to Section II of this Report (p. 16) 
we stressed the fact that there are three major considera- 
tion.s which must be kept constantly in mind when dealing 
with any phase of the proposed reorganization: (1) the time 
element, (2) content, and (3) the discipline that should 
characterize the employment of the time allotted for the 
assimilation of the content. Since the content in elementary 
education is the same for all, here the time factor is primary 
in determining the type of disciplinary experience the pupil 
will undergo. In secondary education, on the other hand, 
individual differences have become such a dominant factor 
that it is the type of content assigned for assimilation which 
is going to be the dominant factor in determining whether 
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the pupil receives a disciplinary experience adapted to his 
learning abilities and his needs. 

1. Variant Curricula and Variant Age Groups 

In the high school the problem of variant curricula sug- 
gests three classifications: first, the academic curriculum, 
that is, college preparatory; second, the “general” curricu- 
lum, and third, the vocational curriculum. As Plans I and II 
become operative in the elementary school, another factor 
will enter to complicate the situation still further, namely, 
the different age groups within the high school, some enter- 
ing at 12 or less, others at 13 and 14, or later. 

We will have the same two complicating factors in the 
college, variant curricula and variant age groups. The Col- 
lege and University Department has now set up a committee 
to study the aims, content, and method of liberal education 
with special reference to its importance in the postwar 
period. What this committee must do is adopt for its guid- 
ance some fundamental principles such as numbers 6, 7, and 
8 of this Re'poy'i (pp. 14-15) and on the basis of these prin- 
ciples formulate a sound statement that will give real guid- 
ance to all Catholic colleges. There is work for a similar 
committee in the Secondary School Department. 

2. Reorganization In High School and College 

With this in mind the Executive Board at its recent joint 
meeting vrith this Committee directed that the membership 
of the Committee be increased by the addition of high school 
and college representatives to help work out solutions to the 
problems of reorganization in these two cycles. Primarily 
this is a matter of selecting content that will meet the needs 
of the variant groups within high school and college but the 
time element cannot be ignored. If in the elementary school, 
it is possible for the fast learners to cover the same content 
in six years that the average learners (or those less than 
average) cover in seven or eight years, the question arises 
cannot the same thing be done in high school and college. 
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This would mean that the superior students would do the 
work of the four years in three, and through this intensifi- 
cation of the study discipline employ their superior talents 
in a way that would bring about their best development. 
Plans aiming at solutions of these problems is the work of 
the Committee for the coming year. At the same time the 
working out of Plans I and II for the elementary school will 
be carefully followed and any other plans aiming at the same 
two objectives, reduced time and intensified discipline, will 
be watched and reported upon in whatever publications the 
Committee may issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held in the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Wednesday and Thursday, April 12 
and 13, 1944. The Association is welcomed most cordially to 
Atlantic City by His Excellency, the Most Keverend Bar- 
tholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden. 

Due to the cancellation of the Fortieth Annual Meeting, 
scheduled for Buffalo last year, considerable business re- 
mains to be transacted by the Association, In addition the 
Executive Board decided that a meeting was essential this 
year because of important issues that are now facing Cath- 
olic education and the need for post-war planning. 

The sessions are being limited to two days in the middle 
of Easter Week to avoid as much as possible any inconven- 
iences in travel. 


Local Arrangements 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Maurice R. Spillane, 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Camden and Pastor of Our 
Lady, Star of the Sea Church, assisted by a diocesan com- 
mittee, will be in charge of the local arrangements for the 
Meeting. Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should 
be addressed to Right Rev. Msgr. Maurice R. Spillane, 2651 
Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. All other information 
in reference to the Meeting may be secured from the office 
of the Secretary General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Committee Meetings 

The following Committees will meet at the Claridge Hotel 
on Tuesday, April 11 : 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, Executive Committee of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, Executive Committee of the Secondary 
School Department, Executive Committee of the Elementary 
School Department, Executive Board of the Association, 
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Opening Meeting 

The first general session of the Association will be held at 
10:00 A. M., Wednesday, April 12, in Cambridge Hall of 
the Glaridge Hotel. 


Headquarters 

The Claridge Hotel, Indiana Avenue at the Boardwalk, 
will be the official headquarters during the Meeting. Excel- 
lent accommodations may be secured here and at several 
other nearby hotels that have been released for civilian use 
by the U. S. War Department. 

Hotels and Daily Rates 

From the time of arrival of persons attending the Meet- 
ing, the following schedule of rates will prevail : 

Claridge Hotel (Headquarters): 

Double room (each person), $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 
$5.50, $6.50. 

Single occupancy, $5.00, S6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00. 

$ 11 . 00 . 

These rates are on the European plan Each room (aver- 
aging 16 X 20 feet) has outside exposure, and is equipped 
with twin beds, bath -with tub and shower, fresh and sea 
water. 

Similar rates and accommodations may be secured at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim and other neighboring hotels. All 
reservations may be cleared through the Claridge Hotel. 

Places of Meeting 

All meetings will be held in the Claridge Hotel and the 
adjacent Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows: All 
General Meetings and the Elementary School Department, 
Cambridge Hall, Claridge Hotel; School Superintendents' 
Department (Evening Meeting), East Room, Claridge 
Hotel; College and University Department, Binnacle-Chart 
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Room, Claridge Hotel ; Secondary School Department, Ocean 
Room, Marlborough-Bleiiheim Hotel ; Seminary Department, 
East Room, Claridge Hotel: Minor Seminary Section, 
Claridge Room, Claridge Hotel; Deaf Education Section, 
Park Avenue Room, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel; Blind 
Education Section, Committee Room A, Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. 

Registration and Exhibits 

Registration headquarters will be established in the Ex- 
hibition Hall, Claridge Hotel The usual registration pro- 
cedure will be in effect. A selected Commercial Exhibit 
will be held here in connection with the Meeting. 

Reservations for Sisters 

Special arrangements for Sisters have been made in cer- 
tain sections of the Claridge, Marlborough-Blenheim, and 
other neighboring hotels. Sisters who desire to make reser- 
vations for the meeting should wmite direct to the Claridge 
Hotel Indiana Avenue at the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sisters who attend the meeting and who stay at the 
Claridge, Marlborough-Blenheim, and nearby hotels may 
attend Mass at St. Nicholas, the nearest Catholic Church, 
or any of the churches lised below. 

Places to Say Mass 

Priests will be welcome to say Mass at the following 
churches : 

St. Nicholas Church, Tennessee and Pacific Avenues, Very 
Rev. Mortimer Sullivan, O.S.A., Pastor. 

Our Lady, Star of the Sea Church, Atlantic and California 
Avenues, Right Rev. Maurice R. Spillane, P.A., V.G., 
LL.D., Pastor. 

Holy Spirit Church, New Jersey and Oriental Avenues, Rev. 
John J. Henry, Pastor. 

St. Michaels Church, 8 N. Mississippi Avenue, Rev. John 
Quaremba, Pastor. 

St. James Church, Newport and Atlantic Avenues. 
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T ransportation 

In order to avoid any inconvenience, travel arrangements 
to Atlantic City and return should be made well in advance 
of the Meeting. 

Daily Lunelieoii 

Excellent dining facilities are provided by the Claridge 
Hotel and various other hotels and restaurants. 

Payment of Dues 

It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Associa- 
tion are raised by the annual dues of the members, and by 
contributions from those who have taken a particular inter- 
est in the work. 

Publications of the Association 

Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General, Copies of the early reports are 
available only for libraries and educational institutions. 
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THE JIOST REV. FRANCIS W. HOWARD, D.D. 
1867 — 1944 

On the morning of January 18, 1944, the Feast of St. 
Peter’s Chair at Rome, death came peacefully to the Most 
Reverend Francis William Howard, D.D., Bishop of Cov- 
ington. The Bishop had rallied from an illness w'hich came 
to him last September, but on Christmas Day he suffered a 
relapse. The Funeral Mass took place in the Cathedral at 
Covington, Saturday, January 22. The celebrant was His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee. The sermon was preached by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. 

Bishop Howard was born in Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 
1867. He attended St. Patrick Parochial School in that city 
and later studied at Niagara University, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the old Mt. St. Mary Seminary in Price Hill, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. He was ordained a priest on June 13, 1891. 

Father Howard’s first priestly charge was as assistant of 
St. Joseph Cathedral in Columbus. Later he was chaplain 
at hospitals in that city, and finally received his first pas- 
torate in Jackson, Ohio. Then, he became pastor of Holy 
Rosary Parish in Columbus. There he built the present 
Holy Rosary Church. 

Rome honored Father Howard by raising him to the rank 
of Monsignor and then to the Episcopacy. Monsignor How- 
ard was chosen fifth Bishop of Covington in 1923 at the 
resignation of Bishop Ferdinand Brossart, who retired 
because of ill health. 

As Bishop of Covington His Excellency labored with all 
his characteristic vigor to extend the religious and educa- 
tional program of the Diocese. He centered his spiritual 
efforts especially on the mountain missions ; his educational 
efforts in the Latin Schools. Under Bishop Howard mis- 
sionary work in the Kentucky mountains received new im- 
petus. Personally, he visited the remotest sections of the 
mountain territory and himself supervised closely all mis- 
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sionary activity among* the mountain people. The Church 
at Hazard, Ky., Our Lady of Good Counsel; the Mission 
Center of St. Michael at Paintsville ; and the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Wayland were among the new buildings 
to be erected in the mountains during his tenure of office. 

The Latin Schools were founded by Bishop Howard as 
soon as he came to the Diocese. They were the expression 
of his dearest interest and of his deepest convictions. His 
purpose in founding these schools, which take talented boys 
from the sixth grade of all parish schools for special and 
intensive classical training, was to provide specially gifted 
students with the opportunities of a training such as would 
develop them into outstanding Catholic lay leaders. 

The Bishop founded two Latin Schools : the one in Cov- 
ington ; the other in Lexington. The Covington School was 
established in 1923; the Lexington School in 1924. In 1942 
the new and beautiful edifice that now houses the Covington 
Latin School was dedicated by His Excellency. 

For twenty-five years Bishop Howard was Secretary Gen- 
eral of the National Catholic Educational Association. He 
was, in effect, its founder, for it was through his instru- 
mentality that a conference of seminary professors which 
w^as organized in 1898 and the Association of Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities first called together in 1899 and a 
Parish School Conference formed in 1902 came together in 
St. Louis in July, 1904, under the chairmanship of the Right 
Reverend Denis J, O’Connell, then Rector of the Catholic 
University, to constitute an Association which would afford 
Catholic educators in the United States a means of thinking 
together and working together for the promotion of the 
ideals to wffiich they are dedicated. 

Through the years the Association grew and flourished 
under Bishop Howard’s leadership. The task of holding it 
together and helping it to render substantial service to Cath- 
olic schools was not always easy. The interests of the indi- 
vidual departments had to be fostered and promoted but in 
such a manner as to prevent any distortion of the general 
purposes of the Association or any disintegrating separat- 
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ism. Bishop Howard held fast to the Association’s consti- 
tution which through the years has proven to be a most 
effective instrument for preserving unity without destroy- 
ing necessary differences. 

In appraising Bishop Howard’s contribution to Catholic 
education in the United States, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the ideal which guided him. He realized fully the con- 
stantly increasing power of secularism as a force in modern 
society and saw how completely it was coming to dominate 
American educational philosophy. He was convinced that 
any compromise with it would be fatal to Catholic education 
andj consequently, his watchword was the Apostle’s warn- 
ing against conforming to the spirit of the world. 

He abhorred anything that savored of centralization, 
whether in government, finance, business, industry, or, as 
far as that is concerned, even in ecclesiastical affairs. He 
sensed very keenly the fact that, in the degree that there 
is centralization, in that same degree there is bound to be 
an atrophy of personal interest and vigilance on the part of 
individual men and women with the ultimate result that 
some person or some small clique will succeed in dominating 
society. For the same reason, he never tired of poking fun 
at the ideal of efficiency; he saw it as an exaltation of the 
machine technique for the ordering of human affairs. 

All of this does not mean that Bishop Howard did not 
fully appreciate the value of unity or that he was patient 
with bungling. He wanted unity, but he did not want regi- 
mentation ; he valued effectiveness, but he did not believe in 
the effectiveness of efficiency. He envisaged the National 
Catholic Educational Association, for example, as an instru- 
mentality for unifying the Catholic educational forces of 
the nation, but he opposed every impulse on its part toward 
assuming any executive control. He strove to make it func- 
tion smoothly, but he discouraged any effort on its part to 
emulate the efficiency of other educational organizations. 
Catholic educators should use the Association, not for the 
purpose of reforming our school system, but for the pur- 
pose of coming to know their own mind. Once all of us in 
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colleges and universities, in senainaries, in secondary schools, 
in diocesan offices, in parish schools had come to a true 
and basic understanding of our mission, he was confident the 
necessary reformation would take place. Without such a 
true and basic understanding, all too easily we find our- 
selves copying secular practices and conforming to secular 
ideals. 

In season and out of season. Bishop Howard insisted that 
the National Catholic Educational Association should re- 
main a voluntary organization. He was convinced that it 
would be a great mistake for it to become in some manner 
or other an official body acting directly under the mandate 
of the Hierarchy. He felt that such an arrangement would 
put the Hierarchy at the disadvantage of being held ac- 
countable for whatever the Association did. Changes are 
taking place constantly in the world of education because 
changes are taking place constantly in society. Education 
cannot be planned and blueprinted ; even though it is guided 
by eternal principles. Catholic education, like all other edu- 
cation, is forced by circumstances to feel its way and to 
depend very much upon the processes of trial and error. 
To serve Catholic schools best, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association must be in a position to make mistakes. 
When it does make mistakes, these should not be imputed to 
the Church. As long as the Association remains a volun- 
tary organization and does not commit the Bishops, it can 
perform its function freely and best serve its fundamental 
purpose of providing Catholic educators with a forum in 
which they can strengthen their agreements and debate 
their differences. 

Unselfishly and untiringly, Bishop Howard gave his best 
to Catholic education. He has written his name large on the 
pages of the history of the Church in the United States. To 
him, as to few other men. Catholic education owes a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude. 

George Johnson, 
Secretary General. 
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Sermon by 

ARCHBISHOP McNICHOLAS 
at the 

FUNERAL OF MOST REV, FRAxNCIS W. HOWARD, D,D. 

Bisliop of Covington 

JANL 4RY 22, 1944 

A short time ago the venerable Bishop of Columbus came 
unaccompanied to Covington to visit his sick friend, the 
Bishop. While many Bishops were present, on Tuesday of 
this week, at the funeral of Bishop Hartley, they received 
word of Bishop Howard's death. And thus terminated the 
earthly friendship of these two Prelates, covering a span of 
more than fifty years. 

While the medical reports of the past few months gave us 
no hope of the recovery of Bishop Howard, we w^ere unrea- 
sonably confident that his robust constitution would regain 
for him the vigor of health so long enjoyed. It was, I think, 
a distinct shock to many friends of our departed Bishop 
when, a few years ago, they saw in him the first evident 
marks of advancing old age. They thought of him previ- 
ously, notwithstanding his long service and his many inter- 
ests. as a Prelate in the full vigor of middle life. 

Last October came the surrender. Bishop Howard had 
mapped out for himself two weeks of exacting duties in the 
mission section of his diocese. His program would have 
taxed the spirit and powers of a younger man. Perhaps his 
own reason registered objections; if so, they were overruled 
by his strong will. The inability of his physical powers to 
carry the burden which his zeal imposed brings into strong 
relief a characteristic of the departed Prelate. 

I have never known a Bishop who was so interested in 
formulas as w^as Bishop Howard. His studies were, there- 
fore, concerned about many fundamental questions. His 
last visit to the missions was an application of a basic prin- 
ciple that was very sacred to him. The missions needed par- 
ticular attention, which must be given personally by the 
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Ordinary of the Diocese. Persons on the missions must be 
dealt with individually. For him, no vicarious consideration 
would suffice. Face to face, those living under mission con- 
ditions must deal with him \vho has the chief responsibility 
of souls. A future biographer, with imagination and a com- 
mand of language, can -write an intriguing chapter of the 
life of Bishop Howard on the importance that he attached to 
the attention due individuals. 

Regimentation, mass production, even production solely 
for profit, socialism, communism, collectivism, capitalism, 
corporations, rural areas controlled by absentee owners — 
these were all analyzed by the scholarly Bishop. In them he 
found that every individual was not given due opportunity 
to attain his full stature of perfection. It was clear to him 
that God made us individuals and that individuality is a 
sacred trust. Movements, civil authority, and the Church 
have the responsibility of safeguarding the nobility and the 
rights of the individual. The Bishop, in his quiet wmy, was 
the champion of the individual. He saw clearly the ad- 
vantages which local or neighborhood control gave in safe- 
guarding the rights of individuals and families. The ad- 
ministration of Bishop Howard, whether in his curia! work 
or in the visitation of his priests or parishes, religious in- 
stitutions, schools, and social agencies, or in dealing with 
societies or groups, furnishes evidence of the careful atten- 
tion he gave to individuals and to their problems. 

The friends of Bishop Hovrard in every walk of life and 
of many religious faiths are legion. Some he helped, others 
sought his council ; some he directed into the Church, others 
brought him information, others in their discussions as- 
sisted him to clarify his own judgments. In all, he showed 
an exceptional interest in individuals, retaining always their 
respect and friendship. 

In our further meditation on the life of Bishop Howard 
we can only touch briefly on a few of the basic institutions 
and fundamental principles about which his intellectual 
activity was chiefly concerned. 

He saw unmistakably the stamp of divinity on the three 
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great societies that make up the whole human race: the 
Church, the state, and the family. He regretted that think- 
ers, especially radical thinkers, would not with open minds 
investigate these basic institutions, which must be evident 
to everyone truthward bound. 

Bishop Howard, for several decades, gave close attention 
to education. He was familiar with its mechanics and kept 
in touch with changing methods; but he was, naturally, 
more concerned about the fixed and unchangeable elements 
of education. He knew the importance of right mental 
habits, the necessity of moral training from the earliest 
years. He knew that the right kind of education today 
would give us the right-minded and right-hearted citizens 
of tomorrow. He wanted the schools to collaborate with 
parents in perfecting the individuality of the pupil. He 
insisted that they must teach true love of country, respect 
for its authority, and obedience to its law. He knew that 
the schools must give God His rightful place in their cur- 
riculum. These lessons he taught, in season and out of 
season, not in a way to attract attention to himself but 
through the established agencies of the Church. He was 
known to his brother Bishops for his constant struggle 
with the problems of education as we face them in our own 
country. 

His Latin schools had for him an historical background ; 
they were his contribution to the Church to help to save the 
classics for our day; they were also a laboratory which 
would prove the superiority of intellectual training which 
has the classics as its foundation ; they would furnish proof 
that Americans can become distinguished Latin scholars. 

I am divulging no secret when I say that more than 
twenty-five years ago, when the Bishops of the United 
States set up a Department of Education in the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Father Howard of Columbus 
was asked to be its first Director. Following the radical 
trends of our times and the predominance of many secular 
educators wholly unqualified to deal with the responsibility 
of training our future citizens. Bishop Howard saw little 
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hope of a wholesale reorganization of our system of educa- 
tion that would be sane and based upon the unchangeable 
principles of mental, moral, and religious training. He 
stood firmly against federal control of our educational sys- 
tem. He knew that the local and neighborhood influence 
keep the responsibility of education where it belongs, under 
the control of parents. He knew too well that no Washing- 
ton bureaucracy would consider itself the delegate of 
parents. To him parents were the delegates of God in edu- 
cating their children ; teachers, schools, even the state, are 
delegates of parents in educating children. Educational 
bureaucracy would subvert this divine order; it becomes, 
necessarily, a dictatorship ; it will, eventually, be guided by 
totalitarian philosophy. 

The questions of labor, capital, unions, and the recon- 
struction of society according to the law of nature and of 
the Gospel, with justice for all, claimed the attention of our 
departed brother. In his retiring disposition he would not 
raise his voice so that it could be heard throughout the 
nation; he was, however, the trusted councilor of labor 
leaders who sought a solution, especially, through the Papal 
Encyclicals. 

The question of corporations gave Bishop Howard much 
anxiety for many years. He saw in them serious moral 
dangers for modern society. The front of a corporation 
makes it practically impossible to fix: individual responsi- 
bility. The impersonal character and perpetuity of a cor- 
poration, while having manj" advantages, open the door to 
serious abuses. I have read the study that Bishop Howard 
made of corporations. Years ago I urged him to publish 
it; but his character and his training made him not only 
analyze principles carefully but forced Mm to review, again 
and again, his work, not to change the statement of prin- 
ciples but to make their application to present conditions as 
practical as possible. 

Many of us interested in the studies of Bishop Howard 
can recall that for some decades he saw the insidious dan- 
gers of communism. He often expressed the fear that com- 
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munism unshackled bj' any principles would, througli its 
devious methods, make great headway in our times. For 
long years he insisted on this danger, even while little im- 
portance was attached to communism politically or economi- 
cally. 

“Back to the land” was more than a slogan to Bishop 
Howard. It was his deep conviction that the Church in this 
country should insist on the importance of living in the rural 
areas. ' He knew that the Catholic Church in America was 
weakest in the rural sections, and he appreciated fully the 
dangers awaiting her if she continues as an urban institu- 
tion. The Church in our big cities must be replenished from 
the counti-y areas. The land must give us big families. The 
normal, sane, healthy life of millions of Catholics should be 
lived in the country places. 

Eleven years ago the Bishops of the Province of Cincin- 
nati issued a statement on the rural areas. While not dis- 
closed at the time, Bishop Howard was its author. It was 
my priiilege to present this statement to our late Holy 
Father, Pius XI, and to discuss it with him. His Holiness 
expressed immediately his serious concern about the rural 
problem and recognized its importance for the United 
States. 

We might dwell on many other fundamental questions 
which interested Bishop Howard. We might consider the 
prudent administration of his diocese for twenty-one years. 
He labored indefatigably for the advancement of religion. 
He had no other interest in life but the welfare of the 
Church and souls. He multiplied high schools. Several 
beautiful churches recently built are due to his encourage- 
ment. His Latin schools will undoubtedly be evaluated more 
now than during the lifetime of the departed Bishop. His 
mind was set against giving any publicity to these schools. 
He w'as ever striving to bring them to a higher degree of 
perfection. 

It can be truly said that the Bishop was serious-minded. 
We might think him over serious. He never learned to relax. 
He was always thinking of the Church, of the good of his 
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fellow men, of the work assigned to him as Bishop. He was 
ever anxious to know the mind of the Church and to carry 
out all her requirements. 

We have lost a true priest, a scholarly and holy Bishop, a 
loyal citizen, who loved his country with an intense love, who 
thought much of its future, and who desired to see the 
United States avoid the mistakes that have proved ruinous 
in the past to so many other nations. 

May the soul of Bishop Howard rest in peace ! 
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CABLEGRAM FROM fflS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XH 


The Association was honored by the following cablegram 
from his Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in response to a message 
of filial homage extended to His Holiness by the delegates 
to the Forty-first Annual Meeting: 

“April 15, 1944. 

“Archbishop Cicognani, 

Washington, D. C. 

“Holy Father, acknowledging with paternal gratification 
filial^ assurance of devotion and prayerful remembrance, 
cordially imparts to Bishop Eustace, Monsignor Johnson, 
and the Members of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation assembled in annual meeting his special apostolic 
benediction as an earnest of divine guidance and assistance 
in their efforts to advance the cause of Catholic education. 

“(Signed) Cardinal Maglione.” 
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GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 

At the Forty-first Annual Meeting held at Atlantic City, 
April 12 and 13, 1944, the National Catholic Educational 
Association adopted the following resolutions: 

I. 

From the depths of our hearts we express unto the Vicar 
of Christ, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, our unswerving 
loyalty and filial homage. In the midst of the darkness that 
has settled over the face of the earth, He keeps burning for 
us and all mankind the saving light of Christ's holy truth. 
We pray that God may preseiwe Him and the Holy City in 
which he dwells. May the Divine Spirit direct and guide 
those who are responsible for military decisions lest the 
heartbreaking spectacle of a ruined Rome diminish the joy 
that will be ours on the day that victory comes. 

II. 

The National Catholic Educational Association is mourn- 
ing the loss of two powerful personalities upon whose wis- 
dom and courage it has leaned from the days when it was 
first organized. The Most Reverend Francis W. Howard, 
D.D., the Association’s founder, and the Most Reverend 
John B. Peterson, D.D., for many years it president gen- 
eral, have been called to their eternal reward. Throughout 
the forty years of its existence, they gave to the Association 
their unstinted devotion, and because of them it has an 
honored place in the Church and in the nation. We pledge 
ourselves to continuing loyalty to the principles for which 
they stood and to labor zealously for Catholic education in 
the framework of traditions that they have established. 

III. 

We are grateful to His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, for 
graciously inviting us to hold our forty-first meeting in his 
Diocese and for his cordial and inspiring message of wel- 
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come. To Monsignor Maurice E. Spillane and his co- 
workers who worked so generously to assure our comfort 
and convenience we are deeply indebted and find it impos- 
sible to express our appreciation in words that are at all 
adequate. 

IV. 

The home is the fundamental educational agency. The 
first responsibility for the proper rearing of children and 
young people is vested in parents, and hence the rights of 
parents in matters educational are prior to those of the 
government, the school, or any other agency. In the de- 
gree that the home fails in its mission or that parental rights 
are circumscribed, children are deprived of the kind of up- 
bringing that belongs to them by nature and which alone 
is effective for the development of worthwhile human be- 
ings and good citizens. Effective cooperation between home 
and school is of vital importance. At the same time it is 
the duty of schools at every level to provide opportunities 
for education for family living and for homemaking. 

V. 

Sound and salutary relations between human beings can 
never be established unless they are rooted in that complex 
of relations with God which we call religion. It remains 
forever true that, unless God builds the house, those that 
build it build in vain. The Catholic people of the United 
States, by reason of the fact that they have developed for 
their children a system of education in which religion is 
the central core of the curriculum and the definitive ele- 
ment in the whole organization, are making a fundamental 
contribution to the preservation, the improvement, and 
the perpetuation of American democracy. 

VI. 

We hereby record our solemn realization that as Catho- 
lic educators it is our sacred duty not only to the Catholic 
people who are supporting our schools but to the nation 
at large to continue to labor with unremitting zeal not only 
to maintain our schools but to intensify their Christian 
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character and thus to make them instruments increasingly 
eifective for the promotion of the truth that alone can 
make men free. 

VII. 

No people can long remain free once it loses control of its 
schools. The American tradition of local responsibility 
for education is a sacred heritage handed down to us by 
our freedom-loving forefathers. We compromise with it 
or permit it to be frittered away at our peril as free men. 
The National Catholic Educational Association notes with 
real concern the tendency on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to become more and more active in the field of edu- 
cation. We recognize that there is a national interest in 
education, but we insist that this national interest does not 
justify the assumption on the part of any federal agency of 
authority to control and direct the purposes and processes 
of American schools or to interfere with their administra- 
tion. 

VIII. 

We note with satisfaction that our Government is tak- 
ing an active interest in the problem of the place of edu- 
cation in the post-war world. The Department of State 
has taken ofiicial cognizance of the need for some form of 
permanent international organization for education. The 
common interests and purposes of human beings find bet- 
ter expression by far in education than in political or eco- 
nomic institutions. Heretofore, education has had no 
instrumentality for making its influence felt in international 
affairs. The development of such an instrumentality may 
well prove to be a real contribution to the establishment of 
an enduring peace. 

IX. 

Our immediate concern is the health and growth of the 
Catholic Schools; we cannot evade a duty peculiarly our 
own to work and pray for lasting peace. It is obvious that 
no covenant of peace written in hate or revenge or lust for 
power can long endure. By individual effort few of us can 
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do much, to guarantee a humane and human peace. Work- 
ing together all of us can raise an effective voice in behalf of 
minorities and in defense of the rights of oppressed peo- 
ples. Our own government entertains no sinister designs 
upon the liberties of weaker nations. We pledge ourselves 
to support our government insisting that when this war is 
ended, justice to individuals and justice to nations will 
prevail. 

(Signed) Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Chairman. 

MAUEICE R. SPILLANE, 

THOMAS PLASSMANN, 

Brother Philip, F.S.C., 

Leo M. Byrnes, 

Committee on Resolutions. 



TWO GREAT LEADERS 
A Tribute to Bishop Howard and Bishop Peterson 

VERY REV. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M., Ph.D., S.T.D. 

President, St. Bonaventure College and SeminarT;, 

St. Bonavenhire, N. Y. 

“What are the two olive trees upon the right side of the 
candlestick, and upon the left side thereof?” (Zach. 4, 11.) 
Again and again, the Prophet Zachary asked the angel of 
the Lord the meaning of this vision. The first answer was : 
“Not with an army, nor by might, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts” (11, 6) . And the second answer : “These 
are two Anointed who stand before the Lord of the whole 
earth” (11, 14). Holy Mother Church gives the third 
answer in her antiphon on the Feast of the two valiant 
martyrs SS. John and Paul : “These are the two olive trees, 
and the two candlesticks which give light before the Lord.” 

Neither the Holy Spirit who inspired the pages of Sacred 
Scripture, nor Mother Church who has w'oven our Sacred 
Liturgy around the altars of her saints, will protest as I 
make bold to attempt a fourth answer, in my humble tribute 
to two great Ecclesiastics, who, for the first time in many 
years are not with us today. They have gone to their 
Father’s house, whose brightness dims all earthly light, “for 
the glory of God lights it up, and the Lamb is the lamp 
thereof” (Apoc. 21, 23). 

Bishop Howard and Bishop Peterson came to us, “not 
with an army, nor by might, but by the spirit” of the Lord 
of hosts. Like two olive trees they have spread the fra- 
grance of their beautiful lives through the spacious edifice 
of God’s temple; like two golden candlesticks they have 
shed the light of their wisdom through the vast halls and 
corridors of Catholic Education, and far beyond upon the 
great highway of the world. And today, we feel assured, 
these two Anointed of the Lord stand before His holy throne, 
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in the splendor of the celestial “Aureola” which the great 
Teacher has placed upon their brows. ^ i , 

I shall not detain you with lengthy biographical sketches. 
Dates and places mean little where the great cause of the 
Church predominates all. The noblest figures in ecclesi- 
astical history have cared least for what the annals and 
archives of the world contain of their works and careers. 
Like that of the Divine Master, their sole concern was, and 
still is, “that the Scriptures might be fulfilled” ; that they 
might serve as humble and worthy tools in the Hand of 
Providence; that they might do “their Father’s will.”_ And 
their only ambition : that their names be entered in the 
Book of Life, while the world may continue to carve its 
names in steel and stone and to measure its achievements 
by the number of journals or volumes sold at cheap book- 
stands in the streets. 

And yet, because the lives of all great churchmen are like 
golden threads in the warp and woof of God’s eternal coun- 
sels, we love to trace the wondrous weavings of their apos- 
tolic zeal in the finished texture of Christ’s Mystical Body; 
to study the influence that contacts with great leaders or 
schools or lifelong interests may have wrought upon their 
minds and hearts ; to analyze, finally, their own philosophy 
of life in the grand scheme of their Saviour’s call : “I say to 
you, lift up your eyes and behold that the fields are already 
white for the harvest” (John 4, 35). 

Bishop Howard was born in 1867, in the hallowed atmos- 
phere of a Catholic home in Columbus, Ohio. He received 
his elementary schooling at the hands of devoted Sisters, 
his higher education under the Vincentian Fathers at Niag- 
ara University, and his theological training at Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary. Ordained in 1891, he later attended Columbia 
University, where he enjoyed the companionship of the 
Paulist Fathers, and subsequently studied in the Eternal 
City. Before and ever after these periods of study, pastoral 
work was his mission and spiritual delight. He proved an 
effective organizer and a farseeing builder, while he ever 
sought to adorn God’s material temple with the glorious 
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vesture of our Sacred Liturgj', and God’s invisible temple 
with the word of the Spirit and his own beautiful priestly 
example. As the Shepherd of the Diocese of Covington, 
since 1923, his zeal kept pace with the widening field of his 
administrative duties, and not a child in a deserted lane of 
the city or a family on a lonesome hillside in his vast diocese, 
escaped his watchful eye and pastoral care. 

As early as 1901 he became officially associated in his 
native diocese with the work of Catholic Education. This 
was his favorite interest from the start, and today we are 
gathering the ripe fruit of what he has planted — The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. He was privileged 
to father its early organization and to witness its tremen- 
dous growth and ever spreading influence. Having been the 
National Secretary since 1902, he served as its President 
General from 1928-1936, and as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board until his death, January 18, 1944, at the age of 76. 

Bishop Peterson was born at Salem, Mass., in 1871. 
After his elementary training at Boston public schools he 
chose a business career. Upon struggling with a series of 
illnesses, he embarked upon the studies for the Priesthood, 
first at the Marist College of Van Buren, Maine, later at St. 
Anselm’s College, and finally at St. John’s Seminar^' at 
Brighton, under the guidance of the Sulpician Fathers for 
whom he cherished a fond affection to the end. Ordained 
in 1899, he pursued postgraduate studies at Paris and in the 
Eternal City. Returning in 1901, he was assigned to the 
Chair of Church History, and in 1906, to that of Moral 
Theology at St. John’s Seminary. He was Rector of this 
institution for fifteen years until his consecration as Titular 
Bishop of Hippo and Auxiliary to his Eminence William 
Cardinal O’Connell. He was the Shepherd of the See of 
Manchester, N. H., since 1932. 

To the older members of this Association, Bishop Peterson 
is best remembered as the ideal Seminary Rector, not onlv 
because of the eminent place which St John’s Seminary oc- 
cupied under his prudent administration and Christ-like 
guidance, but especially because of the authority that his 
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presence commanded at our meetings, and of his noble ex- 
ample and priestly dignity. In 1936 he was elected Presi- 
dent General of the Association, which office he held to the 
end. Meanwhile, since 1935, he served as Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Department of Education in the N. C. W. C. and 
held administrative positions in this department till his 
death, which occurred March 15, 1944, at the age of 72. 

The companionship of these two men was a source of con- 
stant inspiration, even as their leadership proved a bulwark 
of strength. Churchmen to the core, staunch champions 
of the Gospel and all its truths, they exemplified the strength 
that lies in unity as well as the beauty that variety affords. 
United in their holy cause, in every one of its principles, 
even in the measure of the zeal that fired them on, they yet 
differed “as star differs from star” in their personal manner 
of approach. For the cause of Christ is vast and varied ; 
extending from pole to pole it is destined to build up, while 
this spiritual battle lasts, the great bridge between the 
Alpha and the Omega. And the Alpha and Omega com- 
prise that marvelous organism known as the Mystical Body 
of Christ. It embraces the entire flock and each individual 
member. And here is the point of departure — ^the difference 
between the two leaders. While Bishop Howard concerned 
himself primarily with the individual members, with each 
immortal soul redeemed by the Saviour’s blood. Bishop 
Peterson, on the other hand, held outlook primarily over the 
large aggregate of Christians, the infallible Church founded 
by the God-Man. And thus practising “the truth in love,” 
the two leaders met in undying friendship, and grew up 
together “in him who is the head, Christ” (Eph. 4, 15) . 

If we analyze the pastoral and educational career of 
Bishop Howard, his writings, his words, and his attitudes, 
it will be readily seen that they all converge upon the worth 
of the immortal soul, the dignity of human personality, the 
liberty which is its native right. He recognized the need and 
always promoted the maintenance of unity, but he insisted 
that it arise from innermost convictions, and that it must 
not be stifled or stiffened by either undue centralization or 
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unwarranted regimentation. Wholehearted cooperation, 
not only among his fellows, but equally with other creeds, 
classes or countries, was his constant aim in so far as gen- 
uine sincerity was at the bottom. Over-night opportunism 
and shallow affiliations that served only the fleeting hour or 
a temporary gain had no place in his philosophy. His char- 
ity was unbounded, but where principle was at stake, its 
language and actions were tempered by the rock-bottom 
honesty of his soul. No threat or promise or large material 
gains from any source could frighten or befriend him when 
there was reasonable fear of forfeiting what he considered 
the most priceless gift of all, liberty of thought and action 
in a cause which he knew to be that of God and his Church. 

Being of the old school and the sound conviction that there 
has been no radical change in man’s capacity and ability 
since Adam’s day, and that the student still must work “in 
the sweat of his brow” for what he wants and needs, he 
looked askance, with some disgust and a sprinkling of 
humor, at pretentious pedagogical programs, high sounding 
phrasiologies, sweeping slogans, psychological and mechan- 
ical devices, credit systems and semester hours, which not 
infrequently serve to pull the student away from the old- 
fashioned, worn-out school bench, and make him and his 
patrons prematurely believe that he is educated. Instead, he 
preferred that his teachers emulate the method of the great 
Preceptor of Nazareth of Whom it is said that “He himself 
knew what was in man” (John 2, 25) . 

In large measure. Bishop Howard has stamped these fun- 
damental ideas upon our National Catholic Educational 
Association. Freedom was the watchword. Catholic educa- 
tion, he argued, must be afforded a chance to find itself and 
express itself freely in a genuinely voluntary association ; in 
an unrestrained forum for intelligent discussion and thor- 
ough exploration of the deepest convictions among all Cath- 
olic educators in the land, and only then, after a well- 
rounded program is assured, is it safe and sound to launch 
forth upon strenuous and fearless action. Obedient to 
authority as no other man, he nevertheless jealously guarded 
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the Association against any encroachment or undue inter- 
ference from any source. He was proud enough to defend 
its rights, and humble enough to accept orders duly giver 
as well as to acknowledge his own mistakes. 

Bishop Howard’s Latin Schools were no mere hobby. 
They originated in the deep-seated conviction of the abiding 
value of an age-old tradition which looks upon classical 
studies and culture, not as the content but as the safe en- 
closure of the Church’s sacred and infallible trust. In this 
he was a realist. He acknowledged that our Christian cul- 
ture stands with both feet upon the Graeco-Roman world 
of thought and teaching. He readily owned that our com- 
plex modern society will demand new and more adequate 
services from the rising generation, but, rather than lose 
time in endless experimentation, he followed the sound 
axiom: “Tene quod habes” (Apoe. 3, 11) . Well did he know 
that the giant minds of Hellas and of Rome, with the sober- 
ing, chastening, and ennobling stamp of Christianity upon 
them, have produced the intellectual tools which have no 
parallel within our limited purview ; that they have stood the 
test, and have produced genuine leadership for both Church 
and State. 

It is only a few months hence, that I was privileged to 
receive from Bishop Howard, as we met in Buffalo, this 
parting, pathetic message : “I may not long be with you,” he 
said. “All my life I have sought to establish a permanent 
and dignified place for the Classics in our Catholic curricu- 
lum. It is my hope that my work will go on. I leave it with 
you and your colleagues.” Some day we may fully realize 
the significance of this last mandate of our departed leader. 

Bishop Peterson, equally loyal to his Master and His holy 
cause, seemed intrigued rather by that beautiful saying 
which so well reflects the inmost yearning of the great Heart 
of the Saviour: “I have compassion on the multitude.” 
Sharing Bishop Howard’s pastoral solicitude in full meas- 
ure, he spent the best years of his life, not in the care of the 
souls of the rank and file, but in the training of the future 
leaders in Christ’s kingdom. And his whole energy was 
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bent upon imbuing them with the sacredness of their high 
calling, with an abiding love for the manifold duties in the 
service of the supreme Shepherd, Teacher and High-priest ; 
with apostolic zeal in the pastoral, social, missionary, and all 
other assignments in God’s great Vineyard. 

It was the tremendous social program of the Church that 
fascinated him. How frequently and eloquently we heard 
him speak of the Catholic home, the first social unit estab- 
lished by the Almighty Himself, the source of every blessing, 
the bulwark of our social system. And his words w’ere fire 
and flame when he visualized the Bride of Christ as the 
Mistress of the world, the Educator of nations, the one and 
only power that has the strength and the courage to create 
order in the social unrest of our day. 

A philosopher and historian by nature and profession, his 
mind was alert to all spiritual and social needs and ailments 
as well as to the remedies and the ethical values involved. 
With genuine sympathy for the laborer, due appreciation 
for the problems of the employer, he was able to adjust their 
differences with fine tact and sound judgment. His leader- 
ship in the settlement of the famous Amoskeag Mill Strike 
may serve as a classic example. 

“Pro fide et patria” stands written over his -whole career. 
Because he loved God, he loved his country as the gift of 
God. And for the same reason, true churchman and citizen 
that he was, he firmly believed that the best American Way 
was the Catholic Way. And whenever his country needed 
his aid in a righteous cause, he was the first to serve as the 
con-vincing spokesman for the Stars and Stripes. 

With humble, childlike submission this truly great man 
would listen to his elder in age and office. Bishop Howard. 
He accepted his decisions as final. Bishop Peterson was 
slow to speak, but when he spoke his every word was marked 
-with wisdom, prudence, keen foresight, and sound judg- 
ment. There was authority in his mien and speech, and 
finality in his pronouncements. And when it was necessary 
to quell a storm or defend a principle or noble cause, his 
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eloquence waxed strong, overpowering, and resounded like 
the “trumpet of God.” Though humble as a child, he did not 
underrate the value of wholesome publicity, %t BCclBsict 
aedificationetri dccipiat” (I Cor. 14, 5). 

To him education was not an end but a means to the 
greater end; a force of tremendous power, provided it re- 
tained its pristine birthright as a gift of God and the safe 
road to God, and provided it kept aloof from the infectious 
secularism of our day. Though scholar of rare ability, he 
was ever heedful of the Pauline warning: “Scientia, inflat, 
charitas veto aedifieat” (I Cor. 8, 1). 

May we call these two leaders progressive? They were 
progressive in the truest sense. But their progress was up- 
ward and forward ; not to the right nor to the left. “He who 
does not gather with me scatters” (Luke 11, 23) . To them 
education retained its primitive meaning which is “to lead 
man out of himself” (from “educere”) to the very highest 
intellectual and moral standards. It is the straight road, the 
royal highway, which avoids the byways and crossroads of 
distracting experimentation and consequent disintegration. 
It starts from the first chapter of the oldest educational 
work written, the venerable Book of Genesis, where the 
Spirit of God writes in idelible letters : “God created man to 
His image and likeness” (Gen. 1, 27) , and it ends with the 
deeds and sayings of Jesus and of His Apostles, all of which 
climax in Saint Paul’s golden standard: “donee formetw 
Christm in voMs" (Gal. 4, 19) . 

Captions, such as the sovereignty of Academic Freedom 
or the dreaded phantom of Indoctrination amused rather 
than disturbed them. Surely, the school must be free and 
not permit the state or any civil agency to impose a pro- 
gram which destroys the God-given parental rights, which 
opposes the word of God Who is the Author of life and all 
that it holds, which places in jeopardy the temporal and 
eternal welfare of immortal souls. But neither is the 
teacher licensed to choke the minds of innocent children 
with the thorns and thistles of his own whim s and fancies or 
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the latest output of some scientific laboratory, before the 
little ones have even learned to inhale the pure air of God’s 
creation ; nor is he licensed to uproot in their hearts obedi- 
ence to law, order, and constituted authority. Indoctrina- 
tion? Yes, there must be indoctrination, if the doctrine is 
sound; if it builds up virtue, the fear of God, the love of 
neighbor, of country, and of public order. As to the field of 
scholarly scientific research, however, both our leaders, like 
all Catholic scholars, heartily welcomed earnest application 
and steady progress, in the firm conviction that some day 
the last page of the still undeciphered Book of Nature will 
conclude with what is wu-itten on the first page of the Book 
of Revelation. 

When in 1942 Bishop Howard was awarded an honorary 
Doctorate by St. Bonaventure College, in recognition of his 
forty years of service in the N. C. E. A., the citation em- 
bodied this sentence : “To him the sanctuary of the Church 
is the sanctuary of Education.” And this applies equally 
to his distinguished friend. Both met in the sanctuary, but 
each found his way there from a different direction. 

Bishop Howard came in by the large portals, and slowly 
made his way through the spacious middle aisle. A vast 
throng surrounded him, men and women of all classes and 
youngsters with happy smiles; also the sick and afflicted, 
and for each one he had a word of cheer and a fatherly 
blessing. 

Meanwhile he stopped at the shrines of his favorite 
patrons, to invoke their assistance and seek counsel in his 
work: Saint Paul, whose inspired words were continually 
on his lips; Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, who in simple lan- 
guage explained the mysteries of faith to the early Chris- 
tians ; Saint Francis de Sales, the Patron of Catholic writers 
and valiant champion of the inner life of the Church ; Saint 
Chrodegang of Metz, who organized the first cathedral 
school and thus created a safe haven for classical studies in 
the very shadow of the SanctuarjL 

At Bishop How'ard’s hands the sacramental graces flowed 
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freely to all the sheep of his flock. He explained to them in 
plain words our ancient Christian Doctrine, and unfolded 
before them the beauty and grandeur of the Church at 
solemn liturgical functions. In the sanctuary before the 
Tabernacle he assembled them all and taught them the 
secret of “the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free” 
(Gal. 4, 31). 

Bishop Peterson made his entrance through the lofty 
sacristv door, in the long procession of young Levites. His 
time was divided between direction, prayer, and study. To 
listen to his words of ripe scholarship was like witnessing 
the gradual growhh of Catholic truth, from the pages of 
Holy Writ and the parchments of the early historians on- 
ward and through the days of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. He had mastered them all : he had watched the 
first systematic grouping of that truth by the pen of John 
of Damascus and its later enlargement by Augustine of 
Hippo. From the Sentences of the Lombard he turned to 
the glorious “Siimma” of Aquinas, the Angel of the schools. 

With an open and fair mind and the genius of a theologian 
he sought to learn from them all : Bonaventure and Alphon- 
sus, Suarez and Perrone, Newman and Faber down to the 
recent social Encyclicals of the Roman Pontiffs. He visual- 
ized Theology as a temple of beautiful symmetry and en- 
trancing harmony and, in logical consequence, acquired a 
distinct appreciation for each of the sacred sciences. We 
recall with what fervor he defended, on one occasion, the 
scope and the dignity of the Science of Moral Theology. 
Fortunate those Levites whom he directed, from virtue to 
virtue, towards the steps of the Altar. 

Let us bid farewell to these two leaders “on a high moun- 
tain apart” (Cf. Matt. 17, 1-8). Let us gather around the 
disciples, Peter, James, and John. Together we look up to 
the Saviour in His glorious Transfiguration. And behold, 
there appears on his one side Moses, and on the other Elias. 
May we not say that to us Bishop Howard, who both loved 
the Law and observed it with equal ardor, represents Moses 
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the Law-giver, and that Elias the Prophet appears to us in 
the person of Bishop Peterson, the man of vision and wis- 
dom and spiritual counsel? “It is good for us to be here,” 
we say with Saint Peter. But as we lift up our eyes, we see 
“no one but only Jesus,” the Eternal Teacher. May He 
always abide with us, and may the souls of our two departed 
leaders, through His mercy, rest in peace. 
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Right Rev. Msgr. Julius W Haim, Ph D., D D., Winona, Minn. 
Rev. Aurelius Loop, O F.M., M.S., St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


1944-i8. 


Regional Unit Members: 


Very Rev. Joseph R N. Maxwell, S J., Worcester, Mass | i .s 

Rev. Thomas D. Sullivan, S.S E., Winooski Park, Vt. J Bngiana 

Very Rev. Francis J, Furey, D D., Immaculata, Pa. ] „ . 

Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, G.M , Brooklyn, N. Y. ) Eastern 

Very Rev. Michael J. O’Connell, C.H., S T.D., Chicago, 111. > 

Dr. Paul J. Ketrick, Loretto, Colo. |MiJwesL 

Sister Margaret Gertrude, Nazareth, Ky. 1 „ . 1 . 

Rev. A. William Crandell, S.J., New Orleans, La. f Southern 
Very Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C S.C., Ph-D., Portland, Creg. 1 
Very Rev. James J. Donovan, V.G., J.C.D., Great Falls, Mont, j 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President: Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice President : Brother Philip, F.S C., A.M., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary : Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M-, S.T Lr., Oak Park, 111. 
General Executive Board: 

Rev. Julian L- Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 
Brother William Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 


Department Executive Committee: 

General Members: 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. B. Moriarity, A.M., Ironwood, Mich. 

Right Rev. Msgr. James T, O’Dowd, PhD., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Joseph C. Krug, Ph.D., S.T.D., New York, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Joseph C. Mulhem, S J., A.M., Dallas, Tex, 

Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, S.J., A M., New York, N. Y. 

Rev, Joseph G. Cox, J.C D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. John Francis Monroe, O P., A.M-, S T.Lr., Columbus, Ohio. 
Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., AM., Metiichen. N. J. 

Brother IBugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Ph.D., Dayton, Ohio. 

Brother Julius J Kreshel, S.M., AM., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brother Oswald, C.F.X., A.M-, Baltimore, Md. 

Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md. 

Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 

Brother William Sharkey, S C., A.M., Mobile, Ala- 
Brother Leopold, F.S.C., A.M*, Glencoe, Mo. 

Sister Francis Joseph, AP., A.M., St. Mary-nof-the-Woods, Ind. 
Sister M. Archangela, O S-P., A.M., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. Evangela, S.S N.D., A.M., South St. Louis. Mo. 

Sister M. Jane de Chantal, O.P., A.M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sister M. Joan, O P., Ph.D., Chicago, HL 
Sister Bemairdme Miriam, S.C., New York, N. Y. 

Regional Unit Members: 


Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelpbm. Pa. ^Middle AUantie 

Brother Gerald, S C., M.S., Vicksburg, Miss. I 

Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., AJM., St. Louis, Mo. j 
Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, A M., Dubuque, Iowa. ) 

Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S J., A.M., Chicago, HI. | 

Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, PhD., Los Angeles, CalH. i 
Rev. James A- King, S-J., A.M., San Francisco, Calif, | ^ 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENBENTS’ DEPARTMENT 

President: Very Rev, Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, A.M., LL.D., Chicago, IlL 
Vice President: Rev. Leo M, Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Secretary: Rev. John J, O’Brien, AM., LdttJD., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
General l&ecutive Board: 

Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Px 
Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Ph-D., Toledo, Ohio. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President: Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va 
Vice Presidents: 

Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Fh.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Very Rev. Msgr. William R Kelly, A-M , LL.D., New Y'ork, N. Y. 
Rev. Roger J. Connole, Ph D., St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brother Vincent Engel. C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Marie da LaSalle, S.S.J., Brookl3m, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, ni. 

'cretary: Rev. David C. Gildea, A.M., J.C.L., Syracxise, N. Y. 

Genera! Executive Board : 

Eight Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Kald, Ph.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Department Executive Committee; 

Rev. Georg© J. Flanlgen, A.B., S.T.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Edward J. Gorman, A.M., Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sister Leonita, S C., Cincmnati, Ohio. 

CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman : Rev, Stephen J. Landherr, C.SS-R , Ph.L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice Chairman : Rev. Francis T. Williams, C S-V., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Sifter Vincent Agnes, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman: Rev, William F. S. Dolan, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Secretair: Sister M. Louis, C.S.J., Lansdale, Pa. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 

President: Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Vice President: Right Rev. Msgr. Albert G, Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L., St. Francis, Wis, 
Secretary: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., S.T.D., Mundelein, 111. 

General Executive Board: 

Rev. Francis J. Connell, C SS.B., S.T.D., Washington, D. G. 

Very Rev, Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 

Chairman : Very Rev. Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rochester. N. Y. 

Vice Chairman: Right Rev. Abbot Columhan Thuis, O.S.B. , St. Benedict, La. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Augustine Hobrecht, O.F.M., Santa Barbara, Calif. 



DIOCESAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS PAY TRIB- 
UTE TO MONSIGNOR GEORGE JOHNSON * 


I am sure that during the course of our meeting today 
we have all sensed a great void — a void which has been 
caused by the absence of our departed friend, Monsignor 
George Johnson. To us older men who have known him for 
many, many years and to the younger superintendents who 
studied under him at the Catholic University, as well as to 
those here who knew him mostly by reputation, the news 
of the death of Doctor Johnson came indeed as a tremen- 
dous shock. We were in no way prepared for it. When we 
saw him at Atlantic City last spring, his health seemed bet- 
ter than ever before. He seemed to be in splendid condition. 
If he had been older, we might have received the news of 
his death philosophically, but it is difficult for us to recon- 
cile ourselves to the loss of one who seemingly had many 
fruitful years before him in the service of God in the field 
of Catholic education. 

I don't know of any other individual in this entire coun- 
try whose passing could constitute such a loss to American 
education as the passing of Doctor Johnson. I say 
that despite the fact that during the past few years we 
have lost two outstanding leaders in Catholic education in 
the persons of the saintly Bishop Howard and the scholarly 
Bishop Peterson. Within the structure of Catholic educa- 
tion these men were giants. They were guiding spirits, 
inspirational leaders, and wise counselors. But I doubt if 
even these outstanding gentlemen, distinguished educators 
though they were, exercised as widespread an influence in 
the educational affairs of this country as did Doctor John- 
son. I say that because as their spokesman he was more 
widely known; he was the liaison officer between Catholic 

* Delivered by Monsignor D. P. Cunningham, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of Chicago and President of the School 
Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, during the meeting of the Catholic Superintendents at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York on November 9, 1944. 
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education and State education, between Catholic educators 
and secular educators. By his wisdom, by his prudence, 
and by his amiability in his dealings with those outside the 
field of Catholic education, he raised the prestige of Cath- 
olic education greatly. By his writings, by his contacts, and 
by his radio speeches he awakened the people of this coun- 
try to the important work that Catholic education was doing 
and he made them respect Catholic education. His judg- 
ments were highly regarded even by those who differed 
with him on many points, and his measured words always 
merited serious consideration. 

This was especially true when he appeared before Con- 
gressional committees as our spokesman. There his gift 
for cogent summation and his penetrating analysis of the 
matter under discussion won the admiration of committee 
members. He always took a wide view of every subject. 
He knew where to give ground, when to yield a point ; where 
to stand firm when vital principles were involved. When 
national education problems were under discussion and com- 
mittees appointed to consider these problems, the name of 
Doctor Johnson was always included. His ability was well 
known to President Roosevelt and to President Hoover, and 
they frequently suggested his name for important commit- 
tees. As far back as 1929, President Hoover appointed him 
a member of the National Advisory Council on Education, 
and President Roosevelt gave him a similar appointment in 
1937. At the time of his death he was a member of the War- 
time Commission on Education and his popularity with 
secular educators was evidenced by the fact that three times 
he served as secretary of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

I feel sure that you will all agree with me when I say that 
of all the contacts he had with various organizations his 
association with the Superintendents’ section was the one he 
prized most. He looked upon the superintendents of schools 
as the vital links in the Catholic education chain. When, 
for eimmple, he made certain commitments as a member of 
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national committees, he looked to us as the representatives 
of our bishops to carry out those commitments. And we 
were always glad to cooperate in his well thought out plans. 
He enjoyed these meetings ; here he could talk freely for he 
knew that he was among friends. He kept us well informed 
about movements and tendencies which might in any way 
affect the welfare of Catholic education in any part of the 
country. He had the deepest respect for the opinions of the 
various superintendents as was evidenced by the fact that he 
frequently asked for our opinions, before acting on impor- 
tant matters. 

He did a great job. He did the work of ten men, and he 
never complained. In fact he was already ready to place 
a greater load on his already overburdened shoulders. 

No wonder we superintendents miss this great educator, 
this great priest of God, this great humanitarian, and true 
friend. 

Today as we pay our tribute of respect to Doctor Johnson, 
at this luncheon we welcome his successor, the new Director 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt. I am revealing no secret 
when I say that for sometime before he died Doctor Johnson 
had looked with favor upon this capable young man. In 
fact, he had frequently expressed the wish to have Doctor 
Hochwalt in Washington as his assistant and later as his 
successor. Were he here today how glad he would be to see 
his wish fulfilled I The members of the committee of super- 
intendents who have sponsored this luncheon rejoice at the 
opportunity it affords to honor and welcome Monsignor 
Johnson’s successor. Monsignor Hochwalt, we all know that 
you have been placed in a very difficult job, in a very trying 
period of our country’s history. But as you begin your 
work, we know that you will find encouragement in the 
knowledge that you can always depend on the members of 
the Superintendents’ Department to lighten your burden 
whenever and wherever we can. 



THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN 

AaiERICA 


REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, _S.S., D.D., Ph.D., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D, C. 


Historical Note 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is one of the 
fairly numerous societies which were formed about the time 
of the Council of Trent solely to provide religious instruc- 
tion to children and adults in neglected districts of cities and 
towns in Italy and Spain. The decrees of the Council rela- 
tive to popular religious education, and the subsequent pub- 
lication of the Catechism of the CoundH of Trent gave a new 
impetus to the teaching of religion and contributed largely 
to the Catholic counter-reformation. Of the societies which 
arose during this period, the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine alone remains a purely lay organization ; the others 
which have survived were incorporated into approved re- 
ligious orders and congregations.^ 

In 1560, during the pontificate of Pius IV, Marcus de 
Sadis Cusani, a native of Milan, came to Rome where he 
established a center of catechetical instruction for children 
and adults. He associated with himself several priests and 
a number of pious laymen in tiiis praiseworthy undertak- 
ing, which soon enlisted the interest and services of Caesar 
Baronius, later Cardinal, and of Enrico Pietra of Piacenza, 
who was one of the first companions of St. Philip Neri in the 
Congregation of the Oratojry. In 1567, Pope St. Pius V, 
a zealous proponent of the prescriptions of the Council of 
Trent relative to catechetical instruction, gave his special 
approval to the Confraternity, terming it “a most sacred 
work of the Catholic Church," and enriched it with indul- 
gences. 

St. Charles Borromeo found the Confraternity already 

'^Dizwnmio di Erudiziom Storico-Ecclesiastica (Moroni), XIX, p. 
265. See also Eot. Eaymond Prindiville, The Confraternity of Chris- 
imn Doctrine, Ecclesiastical Review Press, pp. 18-21. 
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well established in his See city of Milan when he took up his 
duties there in 1563. Upon the death of the great Cardinal 
in 1584, there were more than 40,000 children and adults 
enrolled in the Confraternity classes which were conducted 
by some 3,000 teachers and home visitors in 740 schools.** 
Other saintly teachers who were actively interested in the 
Confraternity during its early years were St. Robert Bellar- 
mine, St. Francis de Sales, and St. Peter Canisius. The 
complete history of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in Europe and in the mission countries after the sixteenth 
century has yet to be written.® One can, how’ever, trace its 
existence through the intervening centuries to our ovra time 
in the papal decrees, rescripts and other documents wherein 
the Holy See manifested its guiding interest in its continu- 
ance. The publication of the formal Statutes in 1704 and 
the Motu PropHo of Benedict XIV in 1755 are instances of 
the solicitude of the Church in the work of the Confrater- 
nity. “It survived all the storms which passed over the 
Church,” observed Father Spirago, “and to this day is doing 
a great deal of good in different parts of the world.” ^ 

Revival of the Confraternity; Canonical Status 

The revival and extension of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in our own time is due in large measure to the 
promulgation of the Encyclical Aeerho nimis of Pope Pius 
X. This remarkable document, “On the Teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” written nearly forty years ago, expressed 
the chief aim and purpose of the Confraternity. “Let re- 
ligion classes be founded to instruct in the truths of faith 
and in the practice of Christian life the young people who 
frequent the public schools, from which all religious teach- 
ing is banned.” ® Pius X saw on all sides the dangers to the 

3 Rev. Joseph B. Collins, ^*St. Charles Borromeo and the CCD/* Our 
Parish Confraternity^ November, 1942, pp. 2-8. 

^ Father Martin Brennan has written an excellent study of this or- 
ganization for his native conntiy, The Cmfrat^mity of Christmn Doc- 
trine in Ireland: 1775-18S5, Dnblin, 1934. 

^ Spiroffo^s Method of Teaching Christian Doctrine^ p, 520. 

5 Aeerho nimis, AAS, XXXYII, 1905, p. 623. 
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faith of his beloved little ones who in many countries were 
subject to an education avowedly divorced from religion and 
its influence. He called upon the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to furnish religious instruction to all who were 
deprived of it, and ordered the establishment of the Confra- 
ternity in all parishes throughout the world. “Through this 
Confraternity,” wrote the Holy Father, “the parish priests, 
especially in places where there is a scarcity of priests, will 
find valuable helpers for catechetical instruction in pious 
lay persons who will lend their aid to the holy and salutary 
w-ork both out of zeal for the glory of God and as a means 
of gaining the numerous indulgences granted by the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs.” 

The Code of Canon Law repeated the prescription of Pius 
X relative to the universal erection of the Confraternity and 
provided that, once established in a diocese by the Ordinary, 
it is ipso jure aggregated to the Archconfraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine whose headquarters is in Rome.® More re- 
cently, under Pope Pius XI, the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil stipulated that membership in the Confraternity “is open 
to all who are capable of teaching and enkindling love for 
the catechism, esiiecially teachers in schools, and all who 
are equipped with the knowledge of teaching methods.” 
Recognizing the need of trained teachers, the Decree points 
out, “Let all of these, whether asked or commanded, as 
cheerful givers whom the Lord loveth, freely and gladly 
donate their services to aid this work. The help of mem- 
bers of religious communities according to Canon 1334 must 
not be lacking in a work so tending to salvation, so accept- 
able to God, and so necessary for the good of souls, if re- 
quired by the Ordinary of the place.” ’’ 

Richly endowed by the Church with indulgences for its 
members, the Confraternity today enjoys a place second to 
no other organization in the local parish. Our Apostolic 
Delegate pointed out the value of the Confraternity when 

® Canon 711:2. 

^ Provido sane concilia, AAB, XXVII, 19S5, p. 149. 
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he appealed for many willing workers to enroll in its mem- 
bership. “Men and women of all ages and conditions,” he 
wrote, “you should give your names and contribute your 
activities to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. . . . 
The Church has defined this work in the words of the Vicar 
of Christ on earth as the choicest field of Catholic Action, 
and ‘your choicest cooperation or participation in the Apos- 
tolate of the hierarchy of the Church.’ ” ^ 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Confraternity is a 
lay organization fully approved and commanded to be estab- 
lished everjTvhere to assist the pastors in imparting re- 
ligious knowledge to all who stand in need of such instruc- 
tion. The Confraternity does not aim to supplant the parish 
school but to educate those pupils who are unable for many 
reasons to attend a Catholic school. This is particularly 
true of pupils of the public schools. According to Bishop 
O’Hara, Chairman of the Confraternity’s Episcopal Com- 
mittee, “It (the CCD) stresses and with notable success to 
encourage children and youth to enroll in Catholic schools 
and colleges. Experience has shown that Confraternity 
classes have led many thousands to their first acquaintance 
with Catholic schools.” ® 


Division of Workers 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine may be said to 
have two primary objectives: religious education of children 
and youth who are outside the Catholic school system, and 
the offering of instruction on a parish basis to adults, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. The constitution of the Con- 
fraternity as approved by the Holy See provides that this 
work be entrusted to the Active members as distinguished 
from the Associate members whose duties in the main are 
to support the organization finandally and to pray for its 


SMost Rev. A, G. Cicognani, “The Appeal of the Church to the 
Laity,” Proceedings of National Confratm*nitg Congress^ 19S9, N. C. 
W. C., p. 5. 

^ Most Rev. Edwin V. O^Hara, Catholic Education and the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, N. C. W. C., 1942, p. 57. 
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success. The Active members who engage in religious in- 
struction are Teachers, Helpers, and Fishers or Home Vis- 
itors. It is noteworthy that this division of workers is 
dentical with that employed by the Confraternity in Milan 
during the time of St. Charles Borromeo. In this country 
they are employed in the conduct of School Year Religion 
classes and in Summer Vacation Schools. All activities of 
the parish unit of the Confraternity are directed by the 
local parish director under the over-all supervision of the 
diocesan dii-ector who is appointed by the Bishop. 

The CCD program for adults is more diversified. There 
are Discussion Clubs made up of small groups in the parish 
under a Leader, Parent-Educators, who undertake to pro- 
vide an adequate religious atmosphere in the home, and the 
Apostolate to Non-Catholics which aims to bring the Faith 
to others outside the fold. Moreover, the Confraternity is 
organized to provide when needed religious correspondence 
courses, missions and retreats for public school pupils, and 
to furnish a religious program in missions on Sundays and 
holydays of obligation when the priest is not present to 
offer Mass. This varied program of adult education spon- 
sored by the Confraternity is in keeping with its historical 
tradition and in accord with the paternal wishes of the Holy 
See, “Lest the religious instruction given to children be for- 
gotten as they grow older.” Pope Pius X recalled “that 
in these days adults not less than the young stand in need 
of religious instruction, . . . not only those in the lower 
Walks of life, but we should include and indeed more espe- 
cially all those who, while endowed with a certain amount 
of talent and culture and poss^sing abundant knowledge 
of profane matters, have no care or thought for religion.” 

The Discussion Clubs are a most fruitful means of adult 
education. More than a decade of experience has given 
the Confraternity an approved method and procedure which 
if carefully followed will ensure success. Our Holy Father 

10 Provide sane concilio, AAS, XXVII, 1935, p. 150. 

.AcerSo nimiSf AAS, XXXVII, "n 
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stressed the need of this means of education in these words, 
“The need of our times requires that the laity, who cooper- 
ate with the hierarchy of the Church, secure for themselves 
a knowledge of religious subjects which is not poor and 
meager but rich and solid, through the medium of books and 
discussion clubs, so that they will greatly benefit themselves, 
and at the same time will be able to instruct the ignorant, 
refute stubborn adversaries, and be of assistance to their 
well-meaning associates.” 

The Parent-Educators aim above all else to assist Catholic 
parents in the religious training of their children, even 
parents whose children attend the parish school. “Nothing 
could be more fatal than the view of some Catholic parents 
that just because they intend to send their children to the 
Catholic school they are absolved from all personal responsi- 
bilities as religious and moral educators.” In these words. 
Bishop O’Hara has expressed the scope of the Parent-Edu- 
cator program of the CCD. 

The Apostolate to non-Catholies is a parish activity whose 
purpose is to bring the faith to the “other sheep” by means 
of prayer, distribution of Catholic literature, sponsoring 
inquiry classes, and by street-preaching. This division of 
the Confraternity “utilizes every other membership division 
in the parish: teachers, fishers, helpers, discussion club 
leaders, and parent-educators — all should be apostles to non- 
Catholics.” 

Growth of the CCD in the United States 

The development of the Confraternity in our country over 
a relatively brief period of years elicited from our Holy 
Father in 1939 the commendation: “rich in achievement. 


Encyclical Letter to the American Hierarchy, AAS 1939, XXXI, 
p. 641. 

1® Catholic Education and the Confraternity of CAnsiwm Doctrine, 
op. dt., p. 51. 

1* Manual of the Confraternity of Chrieiian Doctrine, N. G. W. G., 

p. 81. 
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richer still in promise.” This growth can be seen in a 
brief survey of the more important milestones in its his- 
tory, Bishop O’Hara, w^ho was a pioneer in the religious 
vacation school movement and a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the Confraternity in this country, has written the 
details of its inception as follows : 

“The spread of religious vacation schools led to an 
annual national conference on the religious instruction 
of children not in Catholic schools as a sectional fea- 
ture of the National Catholic Rural Life Congress, held 
annually since 1923. A consciousness of the need of 
more systematic direction of the solution of this vast 
problem grew with the years and led, on the occasion 
of the Rural Life Conference in St. Paul, October, 1934, 
to a petition addressed to the Hierarchy at its annual 
meeting in November, 1934, for the establishment of 
an Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of Chris- 
tion Doctrine. The petition was favorably received 
and an Episcopal Committee of three members was 
appointed, which at once provided for a Department of 
Confraternity Publications and set up the office of the 
National Center of the Confraternity as a bureau in 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference to be of serv- 
ice to diocesan catechetical offices.” 

In the decade that has since passed two additional members 
have been added to the Episcopal Committee of the Confra- 
ternity. 

In 1933, the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at the Catholic University was designated as the Center 
(ecclesiastical) of the Confraternity in the United States 
by an official letter of Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington. In October, 1935, the 
first National Congress was held in Rochester, N. Y. These 

Encyclical Letter to the American Hierarchy, AAS 1939, XXXI, 
p. 638. 

Catholic Education and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
p. 11. 
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gatherings on a national scale have been continued each year 
in various key cities until their interruption by the war. 
The last Congress was held at Philadelphia in November, 
1941. 

Our Parish Confraternity, the first publication on a na- 
tional scale exclusively devoted to Confraternity activities, 
appeared in February, 1942. It is received by every parish 
director in the United States and by many Confraternity 
workers in Canada. This publication, as is true of the offi- 
cial Confraternity materials, is printed at the St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 

The American Catholic Biblical Association was organ- 
ized in 1936. It arose from the original board of scripture 
scholars who initiated and carried to execution the new 
revised version of the New Testament, known as the Con- 
fraternity edition. This project, as well as the present work 
of revising the Old Testament, was undertaken to give teach- 
ers of religion and discussion club members easy access to a 
modern translation of the scriptures and authoritative com- 
mentaries on the sacred books. This learned body of scholars 
has placed its talents and services at the disposition of the 
Confraternity. 

The revision of the Baltimore Catechism is another major 
achievement of the Confraternity. Begun in 1935, this work 
was completed in 1941, and it carries the personal approval 
of Pius XI and the authorization of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council. 

The Publications Department and the National Center of 
the Confraternity are engaged in carrying out the purpose 
for which they were established by the Episcopal Committee 
ten years ago. The Publications Department issues texts 
and pamphlets on organization, teachers manuals, and 
religious discussion club aids. It already has a list of more 
than fifty items that have appeared, some of which are 
available in French and Spanish. At the request of the 
diocesan directors, or of parish officers of the Confraternity, 
this department furnishes exhibits of materials and in- 
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formation on their use; it also maintains a well-stocked 
catechetical library of textbooks, commentaries, charts and 
various visual aids. 

The National Center of the Confraternity, with a priest 
director and an experienced staif, is one of the bureaus of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The National 
Center functions as a clearing house for Confraternity in- 
formation that is supplied readily to all who request it. This 
office exercises no authority over the Confraternity organ- 
izations in the various dioceses, since each local unit in the 
parishes operates through its own diocesan director under 
the guidance of the Ordinary. The diocesan directors make 
use of the National Center to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in their field and it serves as a medium of ex- 
change whereby they receive information of interest from 
all sections of the country. 

The Episcopal Committee has authorized the formation 
of standing committees of the National Center that are made 
up of diocesan directors. These committees have gradually 
increased in number as necessity warranted until today they 
stand at fifteen. The latest is the Teaching Sisters’ Commit- 
tee, with members appointed directly by their general or 
provincial Superior to assist the National Center in its work, 
and to act as official representatives of the Confraternity 
within the limits of their own communities. The Sisters’ 
Committee now includes 71 members, and although it oper- 
ates strictly and solely within the community, in external 
Confraternity activities the Sisters gladly offer their serv- 
ices to their own diocesan directors. The National Center is 
also assisted in its work by an Advisory Board consisting of 
Archdiocesan directors. This body at the suggestion of the 
Episcopal Committee was organized in 1942. 

Released Time is a subject of grave importance to the Con- 
fraternity at the present time. Where it is adopted. Release 
Time provides for formal religious instruction of public 
school pupils of all denominations during school hours 
either within the public school building or in some adjacent 
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location. The legal authorization for this procedure varies 
in the different States where it is in effect. As far back as 
1876 a court decision in Vermont leaves to the discretion 
of the local school boards the authority to release public 
school pupils for religious instruction. In 1940 some au- 
thorization to provide released time instruction had been 
made in 38 States ; several States have considered or enacted 
legislation in this direction since that time. Despite un- 
favorable criticism from certain quarters, one feels that 
Released Time affords an important element in solving the 
problem of religious education for public school students. 
It will not wholly solve the problem, but where it is avail- 
able or under consideration, this medium may well be ener- 
getically supported. Release Time demands adequately pre- 
pared teachers and proper facilities for carrying out the 
program. 

A recent development of the Confraternity has been its 
establishment in Catholic hospitals. Due to the zeal of 
Monsignor M. J. Gruenewald, of the diocese of Belleville, a 
vigorous unit of the Confraternity was formed in St. Eliza- 
beth's Hospital in that city. A report of this activity was 
made at the recent meeting of the diocesan directors, and 
since that time other units have been organized in a num- 
ber of other Catholic hospitals in the middle west. 

Provisions for Spiritual Development of Members 

In keeping with the primary purpose of all organizations 
working for the good of souls, the spiritual welfare and the 
personal sanctification of the members must not be lost sight 
of. The Constitution of the Confraternity urges its mem- 
bers, both active and associate, to say daily one Our Father 
and one Hail Mary for the success of the Confraternity pro- 
gram, and to receive the Sacraments once a month for this 
intention. All the members, moreover, are frequently re- 
minded of the rich store of indulgences which the Church 
has placed at the disposition of the workers and learners as 
well. As one experienced diocesan director put it, “due 
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attention should be given to spiritual exercises, e.g., prayer 
in common, spiritual reading, and brief ascetic instructions. 
... I would inject a strong current of spirituality into the 
entire program. Members would be conscious of their high 
dignity as cooperators with the priest in doing the work of 
Christ’s kingdom; and no opportunity would be lost to help 
them grow in sanctity and virtue, particularly through par- 
ticipation in the sacred liturgy of the Church.” 

More than a year ago the Crusade of Weekday Mass was 
inaugurated in a number of dioceses under the patronage of 
the Confraternity. It consists of individuals who assist at 
Mass at least on one weekday, preferably oftener, in repa- 
ration for the carelessness of those who neglect Sunday 
Mass and as an act of intercession for our boys in the armed 
services who are unable to attend Sunday Mass. At a recent 
meeting of the diocesan directors, it was suggested by 
Bishop O’Hara that the principal intention of members of 
the Crusade would be to pray for the canonization of Pope 
Pius X, this in a spirit of gratitude for one whose priestly 
zeal for religious instruction prompted a revival of life and 
energy for the Confraternity throughout the world. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in America as 
of today has grown in scope and in influence from the modest 
beginnings of a decade ago. That God has blessed its brief 
life in our country is beyond doubt. But its real task lies 
ahead. Religious instruction for the young, adequate in- 
formation on Catholic truth and life for the adult — ^these 
are weighty responsibilities for any organization to assume 
either in whole or in part. With the interest of all and with 
the help of many, guided by the Church who has blessed its 
beginnings and its growth, the Confraternity will go on 
through the post-war years that lie darkly ahead. 

Very Eev. Leon A. McNeill, “Organizing the Parish Confrater- 
nity,” Proceedings of the National Confraternity Congress, 1941, p. 37. 



RADIO AND EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL FM BROADCASTING 


A more intensive use of radio for educational purposes 
has been predicted at Federal Communications Commission 
hearings during- the month of October. Thirty-five State 
„university FM stations. State-wide radiocasts, and a world- 
wide University of the Air are all in prospect. 

To date there are 12 State universities with standard 
radiocasting stations, but according to report 35 are now 
actively considering the matter or have already applied for 
a construction permit. 

Education officials of Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, and New 
England plan for State and regional use of educational 
radiocasting. 

Chicago, New York, San Francisco, and Cleveland Boards 
of Education operate FM educational stations on the air 
today. Another is operated by the University of Illinois. 
Stations are under construction by the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, University of Southern California, Buffalo Board of 
Education, and the University of Kentucky. 

Five FM channels in the radio spectrum are now reserved 
for the exclusive use of education. Educators are asking 
the Commission to set aside 15 channels. 

Programs contemplated for FM stations will be directed 
to both homes and schools. These will include not only regu- 
lar courses of instruction, but will offer in addition concerts, 
news, and discussions. All the cultural resources concen- 
trated at universities ■will be used. Farmers wfill be kept 
advised of expert findings in the agricultural field; house- 
wives will be assisted by professional economists, and busi- 
nessmen and laborers helped by those making a continuous 
study of the problems of labor, management, and produc- 
tion. 

About half of the 35 S'tate institutions considering estab- 
lishment of FM stations have indicated that the stations will 
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be related to projected State networks of FM educational 
stations. 

There are now about 500,000 FM receivers in the hands 
of the public. Manufacturers have estimated they could 
turn out 5,000,000 sets a year as soon as wartime regula- 
tions are lifted, provided they know the band assigned. 

Plans have been announced for a world radio university 
through the facilities of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation in Boston. As soon as its transmitters are freed 
from emergency war service, the Foundation plans to 
resume radiocasts directed to home receivers of foreign 
listeners in four basic European tongues with special pro- 
grams in less-known languages. International commerce, 
household hygiene, backgrounds of civilization, and world 
religions are among the subjects to be covered. 

In the commercial FM field, approximately 40 stations are 
now licensed to operate and 248 applications are pending 
before the Commission. 

The extent to which radio will be an influence in educa- 
tional circles after the war is also indicated by the communi- 
cations fellowships for students from other American re- 
publics now being offered by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The fellowships are to be of the interne-train- 
ing type consisting of study and training in the various di- 
visions of the Federal Communications Commission. The 
program includes activities in the engineering department 
in the allocation of radio frequencies, training in monitoring 
stations, in frequency measurements, spectrum occupancy, 
and in related topics. 

TVpes of fellowships, qualifications, and awards of fellow- 
ships are treated in the Federal Register, October 31, 1944, 
title 47, pp. 12, 973-74. 


Educators and school administrators are asking many 
pertinent questions as to what FM broadcasting is, how it 
may be used educationally, how to plan an FM station, and 
what are approximate costs of building and maintenance. 
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The answers to these questions are furnished through the 
following materials furnished by the Broadcast Transmitter 
Section, EGA Victor Division of the Eadio Corporation of 
America. 


I. What is PM? 

FM or Frequency Modulation is a comparatively new 
broadcasting service. It is a new technique applied to the 
transmission and reception of sound broadcasting on ultra- 
short waves. It furnishes an improved method of bringing 
to the radio audience broadcast programs with superior 
tonal quality. The combination or use of FM with the very 
high frequencies (or ultra-short wave lengths) offers a 
number of advantages, among which are the following: 

1. It virtually eliminates interference from natural 
and man-made static. 

2. Because wider channels are used, higher fidelity 
sound can be transmitted. 

3. The effective service area of an FM station does not 
vary from night to day but remains constant. 

4. Many stations can operate on the same frequency 
by judicious geographical spacing without creating 
interference with each other. 

FM has already been authorized by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on a full commercial basis. A sufficient 
number of channels have been allocated to make possible 
eventually the operation of several thousand FM broadcast- 
ing stations in the United States. FM will also permit ex- 
pansion of the non-commercial broadcast services which 
today are offered by approximately 40 stations. The sta- 
tions are supported by universities, agricultural colleges, 
polytechnic schools, vocational institutions, bible institutes, 
and churches. Part of the FM radio spectrum has been set 
aside by the Federal Communications Commission for these 
non-commercial educational broadcasting services. Un- 
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questionably these channels will be rapidly absorbed for 
educational purposes after the war. 

An energetic movement to develop FM services was in- 
stituted by the industry in the autumn of 1940 through the 
sale of FM transmitters and the introduction of FM broad- 
cast receivers. This development was greatly retarded in 
1941 by the conversion of the radio industry’s manufactur- 
ing facilities to war production. Thus, FM barely got started 
before the production of FM devices for civilian use was 
stopped. There are, however, a comparatively large num- 
ber of FM stations operating with a program service and 
they are situated in many of the principal cities of the 
country. A large number of applications for the erection 
of FM stations has been filed with the FCC and undoubtedly 
will be put into operation as soon after the war as they can 
be built and installed. 

II. FM in Education 

The successful application of radio broadcasting in the 
field of education has been demonstrated by the several sta- 
tions now in operation. A single transmitter may be used 
for the broadcasting of supplementary aid programs to all 
the schools within a city system in the fields of science, 
music, art, social studies, foreign languages, and so forth. 

Many authorities consider radio to be a valuable tool in 
motivating learning and supplementing the work of the 
teacher. Carefully prepared programs can be of great bene- 
fit in making the students aware of the importance of study- 
ing required subjects. Radio has proved to be a useful 
medium for the transmittal of guidance information to 
students and for in-service teacher training. Radio enables 
one person, such as a prominent visitor, to speak to all the 
students in a large school system simultaneously, an accom- 
plishment which would otherwise necessitate his visiting 
each school separately. With a school broadcasting system 
continuous communication can be maintained to all the 
schools within a system at all times and therefore will be 
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of special value during emergencies and for general an- 
nouncements. Radio broadcasting has been found bene- 
ficial in the field of adult education and for providing an 
educational service to handicapped children. Statewide FM 
educational networks can be combined from the several 
city installations to provide extension service from univer- 
sities and to carry educational services to the rural regions. 

The U. S. Department of Education is keenly aware of the 
potential educational use of FM broadcasting and has been 
urging educators to give their immediate attention to the 
establishment of FM stations. 

III. Planning an FM Station for Schools 

Experience has shown that a successful beginning would 
include the organization of a radio committee or committees 
to study the problems involved, and to determine the pos- 
sibility of radio broadcasting as it may be applied to the 
local educational efforts. The responsibility of the commit- 
tee would include that of observing the experience of other 
school broadcasting stations as it regards organization of 
personnel, programming, in-service teacher training, and 
curriculum development. The committee or committees 
could also study local program resources as vrell as consider 
the available radio programs currently on the air. 

A radio workshop might well be organized to plan and 
produce radio programs for both community and school 
broadcasting. The program directors of local radio sta- 
tions have had much valuable experience in radio produc- 
tion and it is suggested that their advice and counsel be 
sought in program planning. 

Before an FM broadcast station can be installed in a 
school system a number of factors must be carefully studied. 
A determination must be made of the territory to be served. 
It is strongly recommended that a -competent technical ad- 
viser be employed to make the necessary decisions regard- 
ing the equipment which will be required to served the 
desired territory, the location for the transmitter, and the 
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installation of the equipment. From these factors an esti- 
mate can be made of the overall cost of purchasing and in- 
stalling the equipment and of the subsequent operating and 
maintenance expense. 

The above decision having been made, application should 
then be made to the Federal Communications Commission 
for a Construction Permit. FCC Form No. 340 is used in 
applying for a Construction Permit and may be obtained 
from the FCC upon request. When requesting this form the 
applicant should also ask for the FCC Rules of Practice and 
Procedure and Regulations Governing Non-Commercial 
Educational Broadcasting Stations. 

A. What Frequency to Apply for 

At the present time the band of frequencies between 42 
megacycles and 43 megacycles is reserved for educational 
(non-profit) broadcast stations. Since all FM channels 
are 200 kilocycles wide (1,000 kilocycles=l megacycle), five 
channels are provided for this purpose. If the application 
is for the first educational FM station in a particular area, 
the applicant may take his choice of any of the educational 
channels. If, however, there are other stations already 
in the community, then the applicant must choose a fre- 
quency differing from those already granted. Moreover, 
the Commission specifies that adjacent channels are not to 
be used in the same area, which requires that the applica- 
tion for a new station must be at least 400 kc. different from 
that of any existing station. For example, if the applica- 
tion is in a city in which 42.1 me. and 42.5 me. are already 
in use, then the new application could be for 42.9 me. If 
there are other stations within a few hundred miles of 
the applicant's location, then these too must be considered 
in choosing the frequency to be applied for. The actual 
distance which must exist between two PM stations in 
order that both may operate on the same frequency will 
depend upon the effective power transmitted by each station. 
With the number of frequencies available and the distance 
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which exists between “principal cities” in most parts of the 
country, it is not expected that much difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in choosing a frequency if an application is filed 
at an early date. 

B. Selection and Location of Transmitter 
AND Antenna 

When the territory to be served is decided upon, it be- 
comes possible to determine the type of antenna to use and 
what power transmitter to employ. This is based upon the 
assumption that the strength of the signal produced at the 
farthest part of the service territory from the transmitting 
station must be sufficient to operate a receiver satisfactorily. 
In other words, we know how strong a signal we need for 
a given distance in miles — ^the problem is how best to 
produce it. 

A given signal can be produced by a simple antenna and 
a high-power transmitter or a more complicated antenna 
and a lower power transmitter. Thus the signal strength 
depends on the combination of the “gain” of the antenna 
and the power of the transmitter. Antennas with higher 
“gain” usually consist of several layers of elements sup- 
ported by a steel pole. In addition to the number of layers 
in the antenna, the height of the antenna above average 
ground level will affect the signal, viz., the higher the an- 
tenna, the better the signal. Hence the station with a high 
antenna will get better coverage than one with a low an- 
tenna, or conversely, will need less transmitter power or a 
smaller number of layers in the antenna itself. For ex- 
ample, a 1,000-watt transmitter with a six-layer RCA Turn- 
stile antenna has a range in flat country of about 40 miles, 
if the antenna height is 200 feet, and of about 65 miles if 
the height is 1,000 feet. Also, a 1,000-watt transmitter with 
an antenna height of 1,000 feet will have about the same 
range as a 10,000-watt transmitter with an antenna height 
of 400 feet. 

An economical and practical limit to the height or num- 
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ber of elements used in the transmitting antenna will be 
found to exist ; that is, the cost of the transmitting antenna 
increases with height and complexity, and, thus, a point will 
be found where it will be less expensive to inci’ease the power 
of the transmitter rather than the height of the antenna. An- 
other factor for consideration is that the greater the power of 
the transmitter, the greater its initial cost and that of opera- 
tion and maintenance. Information can be obtained from the 
suppliers of FM antennas and transmitters so that the pros- 
pective purchaser can judge the equipment best suited to 
his needs. It is obvious, of course, that advantage should 
be taken of the possibility of locating the transmitting an- 
tenna on a high building or high hill, because in this way 
expense can be saved in the size of the transmitter and the 
number of elements needed in the antenna. Before choos- 
ing the transmitter location additional consideration must 
be given to the availability of telephone lines, power lines 
and access by road, because whereas a high location may 
oifer a large saving in the cost of equipment, it may well be 
that such saving will be lost when the cost of installing tele- 
phone lines, power lines, water facilities, and so forth is 
taken into consideration. It will generally be found advan- 
tageous to locate the transmitter near the center of the 
service area, although where such a location is not possible 
an antenna may be provided with a directional character- 
istic so that a part of the transmitted energy is not wasted 
outside the area to be served. A substantial saving in 
operating costs can be achieved if the transmitter and studio 
can be located at the same site, for then both may be oper- 
ated and maintained by the same personnel. 

C. Monitoring Equipment 

In addition to transmitter and transmitting antenna each 
station must be equipped with monitoring equipment ap- 
proved by the FCC so that the station will be operating at 
all times within the requirements of the Commission. This 
monitoring equipment gives an indication of the percentage 
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of modulation being used and of the operating frequency of 
the transmitter. Additional items of monitoring equip- 
ment may be used for making periodical measurements of 
frequency response, distortion, and noise level. 

D. Studio Equipment 

Studio equipment for PM stations is similar to that used 
in standard broadcasting stations. In order to achieve the 
high fidelity advantages possible with PM broadcasting, 
studio equipment must be employed which meets high 
fidelity requirements. The general specifications for high 
fidelity equipment are that the frequency response be held 
within close limits (12 db.) over the range of from 50 to 
15,000 cycles ; that the distortion introduced by the equip- 
ment be extremely low (less than 2%) over the entire audio 
range; and that the noise which is generated within the 
equipment be below that of audibility (at least 60 db. below 
the level corresponding to 100% modulation) . 

The equipment required in a broadcasting studio con- 
sists of microphones, turntables for the playing of records 
and transcriptions, loudspeakers and amplifiers with associ- 
ated volume controls, volume meters and switching facili- 
ties. The latter are necessary to permit switching between 
studios, or between microphones in a particular studio, to 
the turntables or to telephone lines for broadcast from out- 
side the studios. For outside broadcasts special portable 
pickup amplifiers are available. The average educational 
studio installation will, in all probability, consist of two 
studios, one of which will be large enough to accommodate 
an orchestra or a large dramatic group. A third studio, or 
small announce booth, for the use of speakers and news 
broadcasts, may also be desirable. At least two micro- 
phones are suggested for each of the two main studios and 
one microphone will be necessary in the announce booth. 
At least two turntables should be used so that the record 
may be changed on one while broadcasting from the other. 
The turntables will usually be located alongside the studio 
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control operator. Recording attachments are available for 
use on broadcast turntables to permit the making of tran- 
scription records which will be found useful during re- 
hearsals and for broadcasting purposes. The studio control 
operator should also be provided with a microphone from 
which he can make certain announcements on the air and 
also talk back to his studios to give them instructions and 
cues. The control room should be equipped with a high- 
quality monitoring loudspeaker and each studio should have 
a loudspeaker for cuing purposes. Consoles (or consolettes) 
are available which contain all the amplifiers, volume con- 
trols, and switches required in a particular studio. Al- 
though these various items can be purchased separately and 
mounted and wired at the time of installation, usually it 
will be found more economical to purchase the complete 
consolette which has been factory wired and tested. 

IV. Cost of Installing an FM Broadcast Station 

An accurate general statement of costs is impossible to 
make because of the many variable factors which are influ- 
enced by the particular installation. However, an approxi- 
mate figure for planning purposes may be assumed based 
on pre-war equipment costs and past experience with regard 
to the cost of installation. 

Costs of the transmitter, antenna, and monitoring equip- 
ment may range from approximately $10,000 for the 250- 
watt station to $25,000 for the 3,000-watt station. It is 
believed that the cost of installing the equipment, erecting 
the antenna, and constructing the studios may vary from 
$8,000 to $15,000, depending upon available building space 
and other local conditions. If the transmitter is not located 
with the studio equipment, allowance should be made for 
land, building, power lines, telephone lines, etc. which may 
be required. The cost of studio equipment, as described 
above, for the average educational station may run from 
$3,500 to $7,000, depending on the number of studios and 
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the amount of accessory equipment, such as remote pickups 
and recording devices, which are desired. 

V. Choosing the Supplier of Equipment 

Great care should be exercised in choosing the supplier 
of the equipment to be purchased. Although the purchasing 
price of the equipment is always a major factor, considera- 
tion should be given to the manufacturer’s reputation for 
good engineering, service, supplying of replacement parts, 
and assistance in engineering problems. It will be found 
advantageous to purchase from a manufacturer who is able 
to furnish a complete system, including all the radio com- 
ponents, and thereby avoid a divided responsibility for the 
performance of the station. The equipment must comply 
in every respect with the FCC rules for good engineering 
practice. It should provide reliability at low operating cost. 
It should be designed for the lowest possible cost of installa- 
tion. Consideration should be given to the ease of operation 
and maintenance and to freedom from obsolescence. In 
general, it will be found that manufacturers who have a 
national reputation for having built high-quality standard 
broadcasting equipment in the past will now be in the best 
position to supply the finest FM equipment. 

VI. Conclusion 

The bare essentials of an FM broadcast system have been 
presented above. Educators who are interested in obtain- 
ing more detailed information may do so by getting in touch 
with the U. S. Office of Education* and with suppliers of 
FM broadcasting equipment Representatives of such sup- 
pliers wiU be found exceedingly helpful and cooperative in 
the initial planning stages and will furnish more accurate 
data and prices on equipment which will be made available 
after the war. It has been suggested that applications for 
FCC Construction Permits be made at the earliest possible 

* FM for Education, William Daw Bartwell, Federal Security 

Agency, IJ. S. Office of Education, Misc. No. 7. 
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date. In the absence of complete data on post-war equip- 
ment, it is recommended that applications be filed now with 
the FCC using* available data on pre-war designs. At the 
time the actual purchase is to be made, post-war equipment 
will be available and the applicant may then merely advise 
the FCC of the change in equipment to be used. In the 
meantime, the application has had the advantage of early 
filing and processing. 
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Eev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, LL D , Osage, Iowa. 

Rev. Matthew J. Fitzsimons, S.J., New York, N. Y 
Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S J . Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mm Camillus, B S.M., Chicago, Ill- 
Very Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M-, Ph-D , Dayton, Ohio. 

Sister M. Evangela, B.V M., Dubuque, Iowa 
Roy J Deferrari, Fh D., Washington, DC. 

Rev Francis L. Meade, G.M, PhD., Niagara University, N. Y. 

Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Spring Hill, Ala 
Sister Thomas, 0-P , San Rafael, Calif 
Rev, Jerome Dee, O.S.B., Manchester, N. H. 1 

Rev. Hugh M. Duce. S.J., San Jose, C^if. V1944-48 

Eiglit Bev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, Ph D., D.D., Wmona, Mmn. [ 

Rev. Aurelius Loop, O.F.M., M S.. St. Bonaventure, N. Y. J 

Regional Unit Members: 

Very Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J.. Worcester, Mass. ) ^ Ene-iand 
Rev. Thomas D. Sullivan, S.S E , Wmooski Park, Vt. j England 
Very I^v. Francis J. Furey, D.D., Immaculata, Pa ) 

Rev. Cyril P. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. ^ | L 

Very Rev. Michael J. O’Connell, C.M., S.T.D , Chicago, 111. 1 
Dr. Paul J. Ketrick, Denver, Colo. f Midwest. 

Sister Margaret Gertrude, Nazareth, Ky. 

Rev. A. William Crandell, S.J., New Orleans, La. J fc>o™ern 
Very Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C , Ph-D., Portland. Oreg. ] 

Very Rev. James J. Donovan, V.G., J.C.D , Great Palls, Mont, j 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President: Rev, Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis 
Vice President: Brother Philip, PS.C., A.M., New York, N. Y 
Secretary: Rev. Bemardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Oak Park, 111. 
General Ebcecutive Board: 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S J-, Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Brother William Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 


D^aitment Executive Committee: 

General Members; 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. B- Moriarity, A.M., Ironwood, Mich. 

Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Joseph C. Krug. Ph.D., S.T.D., New York, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Joseph C. Muihem, S.J., A.M., Dallas, Tex. 

Rev. Joseph J. Booney, S.J., A.M-, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. J(w.eph G- Cox, J.G.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. John Francis Monroe, O P., A.M., S-T,Lr., Columbus, Ohio. 
Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., A.M., Metuchen, N. J. 

Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S-M., PhJ>., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., PhD., Dayton, Ohio. 

Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Brother Oswald, C.F.X., A-M., Baltimore, Md. 

Brother Benjamin, G.P-X., A-M„ Baltimore, Md. 

Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 

Brother William Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Brother Leonid, F.S C.. A,M., Glencoe, Mo. 

Sister Francis Joseph, S.F., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
Sister M. Arcdisngela, O.S P., A.M., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Sister M. Evangela, S,S,N.D., A.M., SonHi St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Jane de Chantal, O.P., A.M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sister M. Joan, O P., Ph D., Chicago. IlL 
Sister Bemardine Miriam, S.C., New York, N. Y. 
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Regional Unit Members: 

Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Farlong, Ph.D , New York. N. Y. Atiantlr 

Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia. Pa. ^ | Middle Atlantic 

Brother Gerald, S.C., M.S., Vicksburg, Miss 

Brother Henry G. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M.. St. Louis, Mo. fboutnern 
Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, A.M., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, III 
Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Los Angeles, Calif. ! 

Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., San Francisco, Calif. ) California 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS' DEPARTMENT 
Pr^ident: Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham. A.M., LL.B., Chicago, III 
Vice President: Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A M., Mobile, Ala. 

Secretary: Rev. John J. O’Brien, A.M., LittD., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
General Executive Board; 

Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev, Norbert M. Shumaker, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President: Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va. 

Vice Presidents: 

Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, A.M., LL D., New York, N Y. 
Rev. Roger J. Coimole, Ph.D., St. Paul, Mmn. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee. Wis. 

Sister Marie de LaSalle, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y'. 

Sister Mary Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, 111. 

Secretary: Rev. David C. Gildea. A.M., J.C.L., SyracuM*, K. YL 
General Executive Board; 

Right Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Ph.D.. LL.D., BrookLn, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Rev. George J. Flanigen, A.B., S.T.D., Nashville, Tcnn. 

Rev, Edward J. Gorman, A.M., Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sister Leonita, S.G., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman: Rev. Stephen J. Landhcrr, C.SS.B-, Ph.L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice Chairman: Rev, Francis T. Williams, C S.V„ New York, N. Y 
S^retary: Sister Vincent Agnes, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman: Rev, William F. S. Dolan, S.J., New Y'ork, N. Y. 
Secretary : Sister M, Louis, C.S. J., Lansdale, Pa. 




THE N.CE.A. LOOKS FORWARD 

Nineteen forty-four was a momentous year for the 
National Catholic Educational Association. It recorded 
forty years of progress for this voluntary organization of 
Catholic educators. It also marked the passing of three 
great leaders of the Association: Bishop Howard, Bishop 
Peterson, and Monsignor Johnson. The time, therefore, 
appears opportune to reflect on the history of the organiza- 
tion which these distinguished educators did so much to 
promote. 

Formed in St. Louis in 1904, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, grew out of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges which was organized in Chicago in 1899. The initi- 
ative in forming this organization was taken by the Right 
Reverend Thomas J. Conatj', at that time Rector of the 
Catholic University of America. Even before the organ- 
ization of the Association of Catholic Colleges, there was a 
partial unification of the work of the seminaries by the 
founding of the Conference of Catholic Seminaries. This, 
too, was due primarily to Monsignor Conaty, later Bishop 
of Monterey and Los Angeles. A meeting of the seminary 
representatives was held in Dunwoodie, New York, in 1898 
and a second meeting was held in Philadelphia the following 
year. No further meetings were held until 1904, when 
the Conference met in St. Louis, at the same time and place 
as the College Association. 

At the Fourth Annual Conference of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges held in Chicago in 1901, the suggestion 
was made for the organization of the parochial schools along 
the lines of the College Conference. Monsignor Conaty 
expressed his willingness to confer with the Bishops and 
Archbishops concerning the matter, with a view of securing 
their cooperation. This suggestion resulted in the presence 
at the Conference the following year of about a dozen dioc- 
esan school representatives, who took part in some of the 
discussions, and who met before the Conference was over 
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and organized an association to be known as the “Conference 
of Diocesan Representatives of Parish Schools.” 

It had been felt all along that one of the chief ends of the 
College Conference was to bring about a co-ordination of 
Catholic educational work, and when the Conference of 
Parochial School Superintendents was organized, the desir- 
ability of effecting some sort of working union or co-opera- 
tion with it was apparent. The matter was discussed at the 
Philadelphia Meeting, and a committee from each Confer- 
ence appointed to devise some plan whereby the two associa- 
tions could be brought into practical affiliation, without 
interfering with the autonomy of either. The two com- 
mittees met in March, 1904, at the Catholic University, and 
finally agreed upon the plan which was adopted at the meet- 
ing held in St. Louis, July 12 to 14 of that year at the invita- 
tion of His Excellency, the Most Reverend John J. Glennon, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 

According to this, there is a central board of government 
made up of officers chosen by the conferences in joint ses- 
sion. These officers consist of a President General, and a Vice 
President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Standing Com- 
mittee, to be composed of members from each Conference. 
Provision was made in the constitution for new Conferences, 
as they might be organized in the several departments of 
Catholic educational work, to be affiliated with the central 
board, and at the St. Louis Meeting, the Conference of 
Catholic Seminaries was thus united to the general organ- 
ization. By this happy arrangement, the individual organ- 
izations preserve a complete working autonomy, their sev- 
eral constitutions remaining unchanged, while the great end 
of unity in Catholic educational work is subserved by their 
being leagued together in a common organization, involving 
as it does, the holding of meetings at the same time and 
place, the joint discussion of certain topics of common inter- 
est, and effective unity of action in all things which affect 
their common interests. 

The officers elected at the St. Louis Meeting were as 
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follows: Right Rev. Monsignor Denis J. O'Connell, Rector 
of the Catholic Universitj', President; Very Rev. E. R. 
Dyer, Vice President, and Rev. B. J. Mulligan, Treasurer. 
At the first meeting of the Executive Board, Rev. F. \V. 
Howard (later Bishop of Covington) was elected General 
Secretary of the Association. Bishop Howard served in 
this office until 1929 when he became President General 
until 1936. After that he served as Chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee until his death, January 18, 1944, at the 
age of 76. 

Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., in his address at 
the Atlantic City Meeting of the Association in 1944, paying 
tribute to Bishop Howard said: “Obedient to authority as 
no other man, he nevertheless jealously guarded the Associa- 
tion against encroachment or undue interference from any 
source. He was proud enough to defend its rights, and 
humble enough to accept orders duly given as well as to 
acknowledge his own mistakes.” 

The advantages of the Association, as stated in the Report 
of the First A n nual Meeting, have not only been proven 
during the past four decades but will continue as the organ- 
ization grows in strength. 

“The advantages,” according to the Report, which can 
reasonably be expected to come from such an Association 
may be briefly pointed out. 

“It will bring together at stated intervals the leading 
Catholic educators of the country, and give an opportunity 
of exchanging views and of discussing educational prob- 
lems. It will stimulate, support, and extend Catholic educa- 
tional activity ; and afford encouragement to all engaged in 
the work. It will make us aware of the defects of our 
system, and through it the experience of one may become 
the profit of all. It will make us conscious of our power, 
and help us to direct our energy, and to make the most 
effective use of our resources. It will help in tiie work of 
organizing parish schools into unified diocesan systems. It 
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should help to promote harmony and coordination of all 
Catholic educational interests.” 

Annual Meetings 

With the exception of 1943 and 1945 annual meetings of 
the Association have been held since the year 1904. The 
two exceptions were made in cooperation with the requests 
of the Office of Defense Transportation to ban conventions 
as a wartime expedient. 

The meetings are held at the invitation and under the 
patronage of the bishop of the diocese in whose See the con- 
ference takes place. These annual meetings which have 
been conducted in various cities throughout the United 
States have proved to be a most fruitful means of advancing 
the interests of Catholic education. 

The papers read and discussed at the different meetings 
deal not only with the perennial problems of Catholic educa- 
tion but with educational subjects of prevailing interest. 
The published Proceedings of the meetings contain informa- 
tion of importance to all who are concerned with education. 
Each volume includes papers of outstanding merit that 
reveal the lofty vision and serious efforts which characterize 
Catholic educational activity in this country. 

Included in the Proceedings are the resolutions adopted at 
the annual meetings. These are not mere statements on 
current problems but pronouncements that reflect the 
thought of those who have dedicated their lives to the cause 
of Catholic education. For example, at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association, held in Chicago in 1942, the Association 
made the following pronouncements. The first, in regard to 
service to the United States, has been translated into action 
in all our Catholic schools. 

“Without stint or limit our schools and our colleges are 
enlisted in the service of our country. Because we are essen- 
tially devoted to the things of Christ we realize that we have 
something very special to contribute to the national welfare 
in this critical hour. Our duty it is to God and to country 
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to labor as never before to translate our faith into action 
in the classroom and in the laboratory, on the campus and 
on the playground, and in the community which we serve.” 

The second, which emphasizes the Catholic position on 
Federal control of education is most applicable to pending 
legislation on Federal aid to education. 

“A pagan conception of the State has fashioned in Nazi 
Germany an educational system dominated and directed 
by official bureaucracy which seeks to mold the minds and 
the bodies of the people to the autocratic purposes of a 
totalitarian government. Such a system is in direct opposi- 
tion to the Christian ideal of education, and its evil fruits 
are abundantly manifest. They serve as an object lesson to 
the American people and should inspire us with an unyield- 
ing resolve to guard jealously our tradition of local control 
of schools, and to look with suspicion on any measure, how- 
ever well-intentioned, that might eventuate in Federal 
domination of education.” 

Departments and Sections 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association there are in 
addition to two general meetings sessions of the following 
departments and sections: Seminary Department, Minor 
Seminary Section, College and University Department, 
School Superintendents’ Department, Secondary School 
Department, Elementary School Department, Catholic Deaf 
Education Section, and Catholic Blind Education Section. 

This indicates the growth of the Association since 1904 
when the organization started with three departments, 
Seminary Department, College Department, and School 
Department. 

Each Department elects its own officers, i.e.. President, 
Vice President, Secretary, and two members on the General 
Executive Board. The Seminary Department, College and 
University Department, Secondary School Department, and 
Elementary School Department also have Executive Com- 
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mittees. The officers of each of the Sections are : Chairman, 
Vice Chairman, and Secretary. 

The officers of the Association are President General, Vice 
Presidents General, to correspond in number with the num- 
ber of Departments, Treasurer General, and Secretary Gen- 
eral. All the officers, except the Secretary General are 
elected annually by ballot in a general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary General is elected by the Executive 
Board for a three year term and is eligible for reelection. 
The Executive Board which consists of these officers, Presi- 
dents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association has charge of the 
management of the Association. The Executive Board 
holds at least one meeting each year. 

Regional Units 

A comparatively recent development in the Association 
is the organization of regional units in two of the Depart- 
ments. In the College and University Department there 
are five of these units, i.e., New England, Eastern, Midwest, 
Southern, and Western. The Secondary School Department 
has four : Middle Atlantic, Southern, Central, and California. 

The units meet separately at stated intervals and come 
together at the time of the annual meeting. This enables 
the Association to serve more definitely the interests of its 
members. The country is so large and the educational prob- 
lems that present themselves in various localities so diverse 
that the national body, meeting only once a year, is forced 
to concern itself with problems that are general in character. 
The regional unit offers an effective instrument for the 
study and discussion of local problems. 

Committees 

Almost from its very beginning the Association has dele- 
gated the study of various problems to special committees. 
The reports of these committees are published in the Bulletin 
of the Association. 
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The committees functioning at the present time are as 
follows: General — Mission Education for Catholic Schools. 
Publications and Finance, Reorganization of the Catholic 
School System; College and University Department — Edu- 
cational Problems and Research, Finance, Graduate Study, 
Liberal Arts College, Libraries and Library Holdings, Mem- 
bership, Public Relations; Secondary School Department — 
Policies, Regional Units, Religion, and Secondary School 
Libraries. 

Among the previous committees and the year in which 
they filed their reports are: Philosophical Works for Teach- 
ers and Students in Catholic Schools (1913) ; Training for 
the Lay Apostolate (1920) ; State Universities and Credits 
for Courses in Religion (1925) ; Uniform Standards for 
Honor Students (1929) ; Seminary Training in Terms of 
Equivalency for Graduate Studies (1929) ; Syllabus on 
Social Problems (1932) ; Financing the Catholic College 
(1935) ; Educational Problems (1937) ; Catholic Action in 
the Catholic College and University (1940) ; Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation (1940). 

Publications 

The Association issues a quarterly publication entitled 
The National Catholic Edncatinnnl AftPindafion Bulletin. 
This is published in February, May. August, and November 
and is sent free to all members. The August number is the 
Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Annual 
Meeting. The other bulletins include special papers and 
information of general interest. Occasional pamphlets and 
printed reports are also issued from the Office of the Secre- 
tary General. It is planned, in addition, to re-issue from 
time to time the N.C.E.A, Netos Letter which will include 
items of timely interest. 

The College and University Department issues a College 
Newsletter and the Secondary School Department publishes 
The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin. These are 
mailed to the members of the respective Departments. 
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Central OflSce 

The office of the Secretary General, located at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., serves as a center 
for the transaction of the business of the Association. Mem- 
bership dues are collected here and bills are paid on orders 
from the Treasurer General. Other business transacted in 
this office include correspondence with officers and members 
and arrangements for the annual meetings. 

Tributes to Leaders of the Association 

The central office had been located in Columbus, Ohio, 
from 1904 to 1930. It was moved to Washington shortly 
after Bishop Howard advanced from Secretary General to 
President General. 

Bishop Howard was succeeded as Secretary General by 
Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson who served in this office 
until his death in 1944. 

In paying tribute to Monsignor Johnson at the meeting of 
the School Superintendents in New York last November, 
Monsignor D. F. Cunningham said : 

“By his writings, by his contacts, and by his radio speeches 
he awakened the people of this country to the important 
work that Catholic education was doing and he made them 
respect Catholic education. His judgments were highly 
regarded even by those who differed with him on many 
points, and his measured words always merited serious 
consideration.” 

When Bishop Howard relinquished the office of President 
General in 1936, Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of 
Manchester, was elected to this post and held office until his 
death in 1944. 

^father Plassmann’s address at the Atlantic City Meeting 
included this tribute to the late President General : 

“Bishop Peterson was slow to speak, but when he spoke 
his every word was marked with wisdom, prudence, keen 
foresight, and sound judgment. There was authority in 
his mien and speech and finality in his pronouncements.” 
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At the Atlantic City Meeting, the Association adopted the 
following resolution in honor of the memory of Bishop 
Howard and Bishop Peterson : 

“Throughout the forty years of its existence, they gave to 
the Association their unstinted devotion, and because of 
them it has an honored place in the Church and the nation. 
We pledge ourselves to continuing loyalty to the principles 
for which they stood and to labor zealously for Catholic edu- 
cation in the framework of traditions that they have 
established.” 

Membership 

All who are interested in the w'elfare of Catholic educa- 
tional work are invited to become members of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. In order to make it con- 
venient to join the Association, and hence to assist in pro- 
moting the cause of Catholic education, the following types 
of membership are provided : 

First, sustaining membership, with an annual fee of ?10 ; 
second, institutional membership for which seminaries pay 
an annual fee of ?25, universities and colleges, $20, high 
schools and academies with an enrollment of over 250 pay 
$10 and those with less than 250 enrolled, $5 ; third, school 
superintendents’ dues are $5 annually; fourth, elementary 
school dues are $2 per year, and fifth, general membership 
has a fee of $2 annually. 

The Need for More Members 

The National Catholic Educational Association owes its 
forty years of progress to the loyalty of those who have thus 
banded together in the interest of Catholic Education. This 
voluntary organization, with no power to legislate, has 
clearly demonstrated its influence in favor of religious edu- 
cation in America. Enjoying throughout its history the 
confidence and encouragement of the hierarchy, the Associa- 
tion looks forward to greater spheres of activity. The 
Executive Board is, therefore, desirous of increasing the 
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membership in order that adequate funds may be provided 
to support these activities. 

Membership in the past was always stimulated by the 
annual meeting. Therefore, with no national meeting in 
prospect until after the war there is a special need for new 
members at this time. The following pertinent reasons may 
be advanced for joining the N.C.E.A. : 

1. To assist in the unification of Catholic educational 
interests in this country, for a united body can defend 
those principles and promote those interests we have 
in common. 

2. To enlarge the sphere of your influence, for as an indi- 
vidual it is purely local, but as a member of the 
N.C.E.A. it becomes nation-wide. 

3. To add strength to the national body of Catholic edu- 
cators, since a larger membership will enable the Asso- 
ciation to solve many problems that hinder the advance- 
ment of Catholic education. 

4. To benefit by the information contained in the pub- 
lications of the Association. 



THE CASE AGAINST PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION* 


VERY REV. EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., M.S., LL.D., 
Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 

There is being proposed at the present time, a permanent 
policy of peacetime conscription which would make it com- 
pulsory for all able-bodied young men to undergo a year of 
continuous training in the Army or Navy. Liability for 
service would begin with the eighteenth year or within four 
years thereafter. Youth of seventeen years of age who had 
completed High School could volunteer for induction with 
the consent of parents or guardians. After completion of 
training, the trainees would be enrolled as reservists in the 
land or naval forces for a period of six years.^ 

This proposal contemplates a radical departure from our 
traditional policy of the past 160 years. It would have far 
reaching implications not only on the lives of our youth but 
upon the whole political and social structure of our nation. 
It would be folly to rush into the adoption of such a policy 
without giving careful study and weighty consideration to 
its purpose, its necessity and its probable effects. 

Unfortunately, much of the propaganda and many of 
the arguments employed in favor of peacetime conscription 
have clouded the real issue and have made for confused 
thinking. 

In order to get at the heart of the matter, the following 
considerations need to be stressed: 

It is a peacetime, not a wartime measure that is being 


* This article was printed as a special bulletin with a limited circu- 
lation, during February. The contents are so important that the ar- 
ticle, with revisions, is included in this regular edition of the N.C.E.A. 
Bulletin. Copies of the special bulletin may be secured at 10 cents 
each. 

iGuerney Bill (S. 701) and May Bill <H. R. 515). The two bills 
are identical in wording. They improve over the bills introduced in 
the last Congress because of the provision for flexibility in electing 
the training between the ages of 17 and 23. However, the emphasis 
will be on the 17 and 18 year olds because the year of training will 
be a prerequisite for West Point, Annapolis, EOTC, NROTC and all 
other officer training programs. 
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proposed. Therefore it has nothing to do with fighting the 
present war. It is not intended to affect the operation of 
Selective Service. It is not envisioned as a means of short- 
ening the period of service of the men now under arms or 
who may be called to arms under Selective Service. It is 
not designed as a method of providing an army of occupa- 
tion after the defeat of Germany and Japan. 

It is possible to be opposed to peacetime comcription on 
reasonable grounds without being a pacifist, an isolationist 
or one guilty of short-sightedness as regards national 
defense. 

It is possible to be opposed to peacetime conscription and 
still believe that a type of universal military training can be 
secured in peacetime by other than conscription and under 
other than the exclusive control of the Army and Navy. 

It only beclouds the issue, to link up with peacetime con- 
scription such matters as: Improving physical fitness, de- 
veloping habits of character and discipline, indoctrinating 
in the democratic way of life, removing illiteracy, etc. 

It does violence to the meaning of words, whether in war 
or in peace, to call military conscription (the favorite tool 
of dictators for more than a hundred years) the more demo- 
cratic method of raising armed forces. 

The point at issue may be stated mmply : Compulsory Uni- 
versal Military Training in Peacetime is or is not the advis- 
able way, the necessary way, the American way to meet our 
future problem of national and international security. 

There are those who hold with conviction that peacetime 
military conscription is not the advisable way, the neces- 
sary way or the American way to meet our problem of 
providing either for our national security or for interna- 
tional peace. In this conviction I heartily concur, but at 
the same time I believe that we shall have to maintain a 
large army and navy with adequate reserves for many 
years to come, not only to help safeguard the peace under 
whatever international organization may be adopted, but 
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also for our own national security.- Furthermore, there 
must be provided an effective means of recruiting a large 
army and navy with adequate reserves. I have sufficient 
confidence in American ingenuity to believe that this can 
be accomplished without resort to the extreme method of 
peacetime conscription. 

In all this talk about the paramount importance of adopt- 
ing a policy of peacetime conscription, it should be clearly 
understood that the maintenance of a reserve of manpower 
sufficiently trained so as to make possible the rapid ex- 
pansion of the armed forces in time of need, is only one 
of the means of safeguarding our national security. There 
are other important safeguards that must not be over- 
looked and should not be considered apart from peacetime 
conscription. 

The forging of a just peace and the building of an inter- 
national organization to protect it, can make the best and 
most lasting contribution to national security. It is per- 
tinent to ask whether the adoption at this time of a per- 
manent policy of peacetime conscription might not jeop- 
ardize the possibility of such an organization even before 
it is born. 

A well-trained professional army and navj% supplied 
with the most modern equipment and kept constantly 
up-to-date on rapidly changing military techniques is essen- 
tial. The year-round job of training hundreds of thousands 
of conscripts would cut into the efficiency of the regular 
army and navy. 

The part played by invention and scientific development 
in the present war, needs no comment. Therefore, the 
carrying on of continual research and development in the 
science of defensive and offensive warfare is an important 
protection for national security. Peacetime conscription 

- Kussia is the enigma of the future. Her philosophy of atheistic 
communism, her world outlook are essentially alien to ours. She is 
at present our ally through accident, not by reason of ideological 
unity. Nothing in her present way of acting can give us any assurance 
that she will be our peace-loving ally for the future. 
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for all our youth will nip in the bud many of our promising 
candidates for higher studies and research, and by inter- 
rupting their development, turn them off into other activ- 
ities less profitable for the nation. 

The present war has been a war of production. Excellent 
managemeiit and skilled craftsmen and mechanics have 
given our armed forces superiority over all others. It is 
difficult to see how peacetime conscription would contribute 
here. 

In the interest of national security, it is important to 
build up adequate stockpiles of strategic raw materials and 
to establish standby production arrangements with industry 
for prompt conversion to war needs. Peacetime conscription 
can render no assistance here. 

When the problem of national security is viewed as a 
whole, it is difficult to follow the War Department claim 
that peacetime conscription is the keystone of their plans 
to meet any future attacks.^ The efficient systems of con- 
scription which were in use in France, Belgium and other 
European countries, did not prevent these countries from 
going down to defeat before numerically inferior forces. 

Making ail due allowances for the importance of having 
a pool of military trained manpower in peacetime, con- 
scription, at the best, is but a doubtful way of attaining 
this objective. Although military conscription has proved 
to be very successful in wartime, this is no guarantee that 
it will be even moderately successful in peacetime. The 
whole environment and psychology of peacetime differ 
radically from that of wartime. Peacetime measures, 
which have the character of permanence, will have a vastly 
different effect on our social and political structure than 
the same measures would have when adopted as emergency 
or temporary expedients in wartime. 

I 

— ■■ — ""'"■■■■ i 

s “Oiir hope for Bational security is a pool of trained manpower 
wlilcli I believe will be able to take care of any attack. This is the 
keystone of our system, but we must also keep on the alert to develop 
our Industry and resources.” Assistant Secretary of War, John J. 
McCloy at IJniveisity of Chicago round-table, as quoted in New York 
TimeSf November 27, 1944. 
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Peacetime conscription, as presently proposed, will be 
more detrimental than helpful to our country. It will be 
detrimental to the morale of our youth ; it will be detrimental 
to the vocations and careers of our youth ; it will be detri- 
mental to the religion and morals of our youth; it will be 
detrimental to our political and social institutions. 

It will be detrimental to the morale of our youth. Be- 
cause of the gravity of the present war, the savagery of 
the fighting and the heavy casualties, there is strong motiva- 
tion for youth to take military training seriously as a life 
and death matter. Facing the possibility of actual combat, 
youth of 17 and 18 years and older are more serious and 
mature than they would be at comparable ages in peace- 
time. They are more amenable to officers, to chaplains and 
to restraint in general than they would be in time of peace. 
In brief, the morale problem will be much greater in 
peacetime than in wartime while the agencies and measures 
now in use to keep up morale, will tend to be weaker, much 
less effective or disappear altogether. Our present experi- 
ence with the morale of large numbers of young men in 
camps and out of camps is much better than it was in pre- 
Pearl Harbor days and it is much better than we can expect 
in peacetime. 

It will be detrimental to the vocations and careers of our 
youth. A young man will be taken away from his family 
and community at the very time that he is thinking and 
preparing for a vocation or career in life. Particularly if 
he is th ink i n g of one of the learned professions and has 
ambitions and abilities that would enable him to qualify 
as a doctor, clergyman, scientist, etc., a year in a military 
camp — ^vsdth its “soft-pedaling” of initiative, its “don’t think, 
but obey” maxims — could really do things to an impres- 
sionable youth which would change for the worse his whole 
life. Almost any educator can bear witness to the harmful 
effect, particularly on the superior-type student, of taking 
him away from his studies for a whole year at this period 
of his life. The dislocations in the ambitions and careers of 
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our youth under peEcetime conscription would bode ill for 
our country. 

It icill be detrimental to the religion and morals of our 
youth. The proposed plan of compulsory military training 
would remove young men from home and community in- 
fluences at a time when they need this environment most as 
a protection against moral and religious laxity. The isola- 
tion of large numbers of men in camps, away from the 
helpful influence of home and community is notorious for 
bringing about a coarsening of manners, speech and morals. 
When released periodically from the constraint of camp 
life, there is great temptation to drinking, carousing and 
sexual laxity. There is every reason to believe that this 
problem will be greater in peacetime than in wartime. 
The young men will all be of the same impressionable age, 
whereas now the wider distribution of ages helps some. 
They will all be essentially “buck privates” or “boots.” Of- 
ficer training will be reserved for other programs which are 
to be superimposed upon the year of military training. 

During the present war extraordinary efforts have been 
made by the government and by civilian agencies to protect 
the religion and morals of the men in the armed forces. 
Under the motivation of war intensive efforts have been 
made which would tend to peter out under a long-term 
policy of peace. The young men presently in the armed 
forces have the motivation of a deadly serious war, the help 
of chaplains and religious services, the various activities 
of the USO, and of private agencies and individuals, to 
help, in place of home and community environment, to keep 
them straight. In general, counteracting forces for good 
will either disappear or be much weaker in peace than in 
wartime. 

It will be detrimental to our political and social institu- 
tions. In our form of government, military cliques, military 
dictatorships and the military mind have been conspicuously 
absent. Ultimate policy and decision in military matters, 
even in wartime, have been kept under civilian control while 
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allowing full place to the judgment and recommendations of 
professional military leaders. It is important that we keep 
it so. We have tragic examples in Germany and Japan of 
’what can happen if it be otherwise. 

There are those who feel that a permanent policy of uni- 
versal military training under the complete control of the 
military would jeopardize this traditional balance. It would 
also have a disruptive influence on home life, insofar as the 
government would be stepping into the home and taking 
therefrom youth during their minority, for at least a year 
of training apart from all parental influence and authoritj-. 
It would, in a sense, usurp the functions of our educational 
system during at least one year of a youth’s life. It would 
tend to weaken the hold of the Church upon the young as 
many chaplains and church leaders can testify. 

The developing of better health and discipline for our 
youth are sometimes urged as benefts to be derived from 
a program of compulsory military training. It is fallacious 
to assume that a year of military training can adequately 
solve these problems and there is no reason whatever to 
permit the military system to usurp the obligation and 
function of the home, the school and the community in this 
regard. 

Peacetime conscription is not the democratic and xip-to- 
date method of protecting ourselves against future hostile 
attacks. Although compulsory military training in peace- 
time would be a radically new idea in the United States, 
it is not a new or untried idea in the world at large. It was 
not designed to meet the problem of modern war and there 
is no evidence to show that it has met that problem. France, 
Belgium and other countries of Europe have had compulsory 
military training for years, but it did not enable them to 
withstand the “luftwaffe” and the “blitzkrieg.” It would 
seem, rather that it had lulled them into a false feeling of 
security. Now that we are in the war on all fronts, there 
is ample evidence that our soldiers have not met better or 
more intelligent fighting men in Germany, Italy or Japan. 
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Yet these nations have had universal military training 
for years. 

We realize that we are no longer protected by wide ex- 
panses of ocean. We can be the prey of the airborne troops, 
superbombers, robot engines of destruction and the more 
fantastic weapons of a future enemy. We are prosecuting 
the present war with vigor, with imagination and with 
ingenuity. We should not make the mistake of adopting 
what well may be an outmoded system to enforce peace and 
to meet the future threat of ultra-modern war. 

We need a sufficiently large and well-trained army and 
navy, properly equipped. We should have adequate reserves 
with sufficient training to enable our armed forces to be 
rapidly expanded in time of need. We want our youth to be 
physically fit. We want to preserve and enhance the 
scientific, inventive, mechanical and productive genius of 
our people. We want to preserve our spiritual inheritance 
with maximum freedom for the individual. 

Under the hysteria and confusion of war, why rush into 
a program that goes so contrary to our traditions and may 
endanger that which has been up to now, our national 
strength? Why is there so much need of haste? When the 
war is over and the pattern of peace is clearer and most 
of the men and women presently in the armed forces, whose 
children would be vitally affected by the proposed legisla- 
tion, have returned, it will be possible to act much more 
intelligently. In the meantime Selective Service will take 
care of our needs, not only during the war, but also for 
sometime afterwards if necessary. 

We need more study, discussion and planning to appraise 
properly our problem and to gauge the probable effects of 
the measures proposed to meet it. Have we given suf- 
ficient consideration to meeting the need for a large army 
and navy by making voluntary service in the armed forces 
more attractive as a career, financially and otherwise? 
Are we sure that a more beneficial type of universal military 
training cannot be worked out through the schools and 
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colleges, through the National Guard and through summer 
military camps? A plan, which would utilize all these 
agencies and assign to each its share in the program, might 
even require by law the participation of all youth physically 
able and still avoid most of the dangers that seem inherent 
in the proposal now before Congress, Such a program 
might be more difficult and expensive to operate — and it 
is not the way the totalitarian nations would Avork it out 
■ — ^but would it not be more in accord with our ideal of 
maximum liberty for the individual? 

Edward V« Stanford. 
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THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS AN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROCRANU^ 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, PH.D., ACT- 
ING SECRETARY GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTRODl^CTION 

I 

In the United States, as well as in all the Allied countries 
fighting the Axis, many groups and agencies have hceii at work 
during the w^ar attempting to find solutions to the qiiesticvas oi 
peace and international security. Some rjf these efforts derive 
from government agencies, others stem from voluntary and 
private associations. The participants in these researches and 
discussions are in agreement that the peace commission slioiiM 
include laboring men and businessmen. This agreement extends 
likewise to the inclusion of some educators among the representa- 
tives, but fails to find accord in the inclusion of religious leaders 
at the peace table. By the exclusion of religious leaders, Catholic 
educators, wdio are largely religious, find that they have no im- 
mediate place in peace planning. Let us be realistic and realize 
that, if religion does not participate in the prologue that is taking 
place around us, then it shall certainly find no place in the drama 
of the peace table proper. 

Under these conditions how shall Catholic educators fare in 
facing the question of the possible Catholic contribution to an 
international program for peace. Catholic education has never 
lacked for leadership. This leadership was demonstrated to a 
high degree by the recent pronouncement of the Bishops of the 
United States when they said : 

This war came largely from bad education. It was not 
brought on by primitives or unlettered peoples. The con- 
temporary philosophy which asserts the right of aggression 
is the creation of scholars. Discarding moral principles and 

’^Address at Catholic Association for International Peace Meeting, 
Trinity College, April 3, 1945. 
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crowding" God out of human life, scholars produced the 
monstrous philosophies which, embodied in political and 
social systems, enslave human reason and destroy the con- 
sciousness of innate human rights and duties. In these 
systems the notion of the common good is utterly distorted , 
it is no longer conceived as the consequence of the comnion 
enjoyment of rights and the common discharge of duties, 
but the creation of the capnee of a dictator or a group or 
a party. The gilded dreams of a new era, which these 
systems heralded, have proved to be a hideous nightmare. 
If we are to have a just and lasting peace, it must be the 
creation of a sane realism, which has a clear vision of the 
moral law, a reverent acknowledgment of God its Author, 
and a recognition of the oneness of the human race under- 
lying all national distinctions. 

It is impossible to have confidence in a peace which does not 
carr3' into effect the twenty-century-old teachings of the Church. 
To educate for peace is not a new ideal. Through the years it 
has been the mission of the Church to establish the peace of 
Christ in the reign of Christ, and to restore all things in Christ. 
By scripture and tradition, by the wealth of her learning, the 
Church, has maintained a program to realize the brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God. In her role as peacemaker 
the Church has utilized Christian unity to cut across national 
boundaries, and has urged Christian subordination of material 
interests to moral ideals. Out of the Vatican the authoritative 
voices of the Pontiffs, speaking for the common religious interests 
of the world, have pointed out where lies danger and where lies 
security, and have emphasized their teaching by showing that 
nations are bound by the same moral law that binds individuals. 

Over against the desire of the Church to make men one there 
has been set the narrow nationalism of the godless who would 
divide and conquer. But today a strong public opinion seems 
to have been aroused that apparently, although unwittingly, is 
seeing things the Church's way. To Catholic educators have 
come many people with blueprints for the future, plans that will 
outlaw war forever. One plan comes to mind by which its author 
hopes to save humanity from itself in a generation. With others 
the author begs, “Give us the youth! Give us the youth to train 
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and, if they follow our plan, study our books, think our thoughts, 
practice our program, then war can be successfully outlawed/' 
Yes, the peacemakers of the world are pleading for a deliixrance 
from World War III lest civilization destroy itself. 

II 

The matter of Catholic education for peace as a specific school 
program has been discussed frequently. There is no dearth of 
materials on the college level, since nearly everything that is 
written about peace programs could form valid content for col- 
lege and university procedures. Indirectly these materials help 
the secondary and elementary levels, since they are used for 
teacher preparation, and there is a carry-over of their educative 
influence to the lower levels. On the adult education level and 
for college grades the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, the various departments of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and other national and international Catholic agen- 
cies have produced excellent selected materials. Under the 
guidance of International Relations Clubs, the National Feder- 
ation of Catholic College Students, Catholic College Clubs, New- 
man Clubs, and other formal and informal programs. Catholic 
peace study has been ‘given impetus since the middle 192(ys. 
Symposia, seminars, forums, and study clubs have been held 
that are a credit to Catholic education. No one complains about 
the adult level of peace training as far as matter and form are 
concerned. The goal at this level is aimed at an ever wider 
participation and appeal. 

On the lower levels the problem is more acute. Most educators 
agree that on the elementary and secondary levels attempts to 
deal directly with the abstruse problem of peace meet with less 
success. Under well-prepared and sensitive teachers a somewhat 
direct approach to peace problems may be employed on the sec- 
ondary level. Emphasis can be placed on the peace motive so 
as to mold racial prejudices and national attitudes in the ways of 
peace-mindedness. War and peace motives can be analyzed and 
wrong steps carefully avoided. The approach to the subject 
should be made from the religious, spiritual, moral, social and 
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cultural standpoints. Tn recent years Catholic educators have 
begun to scrutinize closely the deej). underlying qualities that 
make up secondary texts. Because some of the solid, old-fash- 
ioned texts were outdated and were frequently dull or were 
built around a poor concept of methodology, school adminis- 
trators turned in great numbers to texts that were beautifully 
printed and illustrated, but m which the philosophy was often 
developed from political, militaristic, and nationalistic tenets 
so that the unwary student, unless taught to discriminate care- 
fully, was often led astray. Now more than ever we are realizing 
that Catholicism can’t be applied to a text like a coat of paint to 
a house. The truly Catholic text must be carefully constructed 
upon basic Catholic principles and by its material and treatment 
must fit into the total concept of a Catholic curriculum. 

Although the secondary students may not always be made 
completely aware of it, an effort can be made to develop a Cath- 
olic philosophy of life, in which peace-mindedness is included. 
This concept can be best realized by a thorough going philosophy 
and theology of spiritual and religious values and virtues which 
if consistently purlued will result in a peace personality. This 
peace personality is one in which enlightened right reason directs 
and controls the instinctive, the emotional and the volitional 
powers. A considerable number of Catholic educators agree that 
peace education should be more along affective than cognitive 
lines. Much of the methodology to date has emphasized the 
appeals to reason ; there is an increased feeling that these should 
at least be balanced by an endeavor to eliminate attitudes based 
on narrow nationalism and racial hatred. Individual counseling, 
which is now given more emphasis in nearly all secondary schools, 
provides almost unlimited opportunity to bring the mind of the 
unprejudiced teacher directly into contact with the prejudiced 
mind of a student. By these carefully planned contacts teachers 
can with patience train the mind to look beyond national fron- 
tiers in thinking and develop habits of sympathetic understanding. 

No better proving ground for the process of peace education 
can be found for secondary students than the school environment. 
Here can begin an effective program to break down and remove 
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racial and national lines in all school relations. It is obviously 
quite difficult to achieve a thoroughgoing international peace 
attitude if there are interculturai tensions that grow and fester 
within the school itself. Sometimes these difficult situations can 
only be solved with the help of Parent-Teacher groups. The 
school with its limited influence cannot make a successful adjust- 
ment if its program is negated by parental prejudices and parental 
attitudes. 

On the grade school level the problem of peace education is 
more difficult, since it must be dealt with indirectly. The suc- 
cessful teacher of religion can make long strides toward an 
effective program. Likewise, by means of the social studies an 
excellent opportunit}" is provided for teaching peace. But whether 
the teaching field be religion or the social studies, there is a real 
need for supplemental^^ materials to assist the teacher. Good 
bibliographies for both teacher and pupil are essential. On the 
student level these should offer a wide selection of material that is 
recreational as well as informational. The bibliographical mate- 
rial, whether it be pamphlets, books, or supplementary readers, 
must be attractively produced and illustrated. Competition is so 
keen in the reading field today that the most excellent matter 
cannot dispense with a pleasing format. Most of the texts and 
supplementary materials that achieve great popularity are part of 
a planned series which is usually the outgrowth of a sound basic 
curriculum. It seems to me that the curriculum for Catholic 
elementary schools, prepared by the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University, can well serve as an ex- 
ample of the integrated approach to the teaching of Christian 
living Such an ideal Catholic program furnishes a firm founda- 
tion for almost any approach to teaching peace. 

Nearly every Catholic elementary school has a continuing 
mission study program. This . provides one of the fipest ap- 
proaches to international understanding. Mission study, which 
can so easily emphasize customs among the children and peoples 
of foreign lands by treating of their habits, festivals, observances 
and games, fits well into either the religion class or the social 
studies group. 
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III 

The possibility of Catholic cooperation with the schools of 
other countries in an international educational program are 
conditioned by whatever is attempted in this vein by all the 
educational forces of the world. The discussion of this problem 
today awakens the echoes of similar conversations held at the ter- 
mination of World War I. The purpose then, as now, was to 
achieve international peace and good will by the formation of 
a general inter-Allied organization for cooperation in educational 
and cultural matters after the war period. 

It was a severe blow' to the high hopes of educators that the 
peace conference after World War I did not provide for an 
international educational assembly. However, in 1921 a joint 
proposal of Great Britain and France resulted in the creation of 
a Committee of Intellectual Cooperation to encourage and facili- 
tate international movements in this direction. This interna- 
tional committee consisted of fifteen to twenty persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities chosen by the League Council as eminent in 
various branches of learning. Out of this committee emerged 
an Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and subsequently Na- 
tional Committees of Intellectual Cooperation in separate na- 
tions ; there was a total of forty-two participating nations in all. 
Under this Conference programs for practical cooperation among 
existing national institutions, such as universities, libraries, 
museums, teachers’ associations, and student organizations, were 
instituted. As recently as 1938 the Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation was quite active under the presidency of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, and continued to be so until the war blacked out its 
activities. i ' ' j 

In addition to the International Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation, which had been approved by a resolution of the 
League of Nations in 1921, another organization was suggested in 
September, 1922, at the Third International Conference of Moral 
Education at Geneva. Out of proposals made by Dr. Frederick 
Zollinger, there emerged the International Bureau of Education 
which was launched as a private undertaking. In 1926 the Bureau 
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opened with Professor Pierre Bovet as director. Later, in 1929 , 
it was decided to reorganize the Bureau. Under its new consti- 
tution it became an inter-government mstitution and expanded 
until in 1938 its membership included seventeen nations. The 
organization always considered it a severe handicap that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain joined with it. The Bureau 
did considerable research work in comparative education and 
its publications numbered some eighty books and pamphlets 
The subject matter of its studies included the raising of the 
school-leaving age, group work in the classroom, the professional 
training of teachers^ school inspection, school legislation, and 
the organization of school libraries. 

These were the two outstanding efforts to achieve international 
understaning and good will by joint efforts. There w'ere efforts 
made on the part of individual nations to establish program^ 
which foster understanding among nations in order to create 
a better atmosphere for mutually beneficial cooperation. Even 
previous to the First World War, France, Germany, and Italy 
had fairly extensive programs of cultural expansion in other 
countries. Between 1918 and 1939 the French, German, and 
Italian activities were greatly increased, while other nations 
began to develop programs. Great Britain, however, did not see 
the need for such plans until 1934 when the British Council was 
established. In the United States the Department of State did 
not initiate a program of cultural relations abroad until 1938 
Private initiative in the United States took the lead in 1922 and 
1923 when the National Education Association encouraged the 
formation of the World Federation of Education Associations. 

Even a summary discussion of international relations would be 
incomplete if omission was made of the work of the Institute of 
International Education. In 1917 Dr. Stephan Duggan was con- 
vinced that the War of 1914-18 had made it clear that the United 
States had stayed isolated from the current of international 
events because its citizens, concentrating in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries on the development of their new country, 
had remained relatively unfamiliar with the life, institutions, 
culture, and problems of other peoples. To develop interna- 
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tionai iinderstaiiding by means oi educational and ciiltural 
act it: tic.-. Dr. Duggan was successful in securing the support 
of liie Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which 
appropriated funds for the Institute early in 1919 The chief 
method to realize its objectives was to be the international ex- 
change of sttulents. In other }ears many students had gone from 
the United States to other countries, chiefly to Gennany, to study 
in their universities, Imt few foreign students had come to study 
in our universities. As a result of the activities of the Institute 
by 1938 more than one hundred universities allotted one or more 
scholarships annually to it for exchange purposes. In all 2,500 
foreign students have received the value of $1,970,000 in scholar- 
ships. On the other hand 2,400 students have traveled to 
European countries on exchange scholarships. 

During these years of international development in the fields 
of education there was no centralized program that stemmed 
directly from Catholic sources The knowledge of this fact 
causes considerable surprise and conjecture among non-Catholic 
educational authorities^ ivho are conscious of the common 
denominator of faith and culture which unites Catholics every- 
where. Because of that common denominator it is generally 
believed by those outside the Church that every Catholic social 
program, especially education, is highly coordinated on an inter- 
national basis. It is true that there are in existence voluntary 
associations within separate countries which focus educational 
activity, and which may be affiliated with similar organizations 
in other nations. Here in the United States Catholic educational 
effort is banded together by the National Catholic Educational 
Association, which is a voluntary organization. Certain specific 
phases of education are linked by such groups as Catholic his- 
torical, philosophical, and sociological groups. The program of 
education under the care of the hierarchy of the United States 
is coordinated by the Department of Education, N.C.W.C. ; how- 
ever, this latter office does nothing to interfere with the autonomy 
of the separate dioceses and their distinct educational structure. 
Catholic school systems within various dioceses are independent 
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and in addition there are found separate Catholic institutions of 
learning that enjoy complete autonomy. 

In the system erected by Catholic effort there is great strength. 
I do not think that anyone of us would want to change it. But 
when the question of international educational relations is raised, 
one can speculate on the best means of achieving the most suitable 
program. Catholic American education owes a great debt to 
Europe. Now that the Catholic educational systems of Europe 
are helpless and in need, how can the debt be repaid ? The answer 
IS plainly obvious. By helping Catholic education in Europe 
to help itself. The specific kind of help raises a number of 
difficulties. How united should the effort be in this country? 
How can this effort be synchronized with the plans of the allied 
governments for the liberated countries? 

The plans of the United Nations for present relief and for post- 
war educational cooperation are still in their formative stages. 
These plans were originally initiated by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education which first convened on November 16, 
1942, under the auspices of Great Britain. This Conference, 
initiated by the Foreign Office in cooperation with the Board of 
Education and British Council, invited the governments of 
European Allied countries under Axis domination to send repre- 
sentatives. In addition there were observers from the British 
Dominions, Russia, China, and the United States. 

As originally set forth, the purpose for which the Conference 
came into existence was twofold: to provide cooperatively for 
the restoration of educational and cultural facilities in devastated 
Allied countries; and to form plans for a general inter-Allied 
organization for cooperation in educational and cultural matters 
after the war period. 

The Conference had held eight full meetings before a United 
States delegation arrived in London in April, 1944, to collaborate 
with it. The membership of the United States delegation included 
Senator Fulbright, Commissioner Studebaker, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Mildred Thompson, Grayson Kefauver, and Ralph Turner. 

Shortly after their arrival Mr. Studebaker and Mr. Kefauver 
were appointed on a commission to deal with the problems of 
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basic supplies and equipment for the restoration of educational 
and cultural facilities in the devastated countries. Each coun- 
try was asked to furnish an estimate of the amount the country 
ivould Tbe able to pay for and the amount which had to be 
spent outside the country on supplies not obtainable within the 
country. 

The supply of teachers and professional persons in the occu- 
pied countries was a serious consideration for the Conference. 
As a result of investigation the Conference found that liberated 
countries did not w^ant outsiders to teach in their schools. 
But they did want training for their teachers in foreign insti- 
tutions in fields in which they lack facilities for their own 
nationals. However, Poland, through its minister of educa- 
tion, stated that it needed to draw on teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers from the outside. 

It was indicated that the increased interest in the English 
language in the post-w’-ar world could best be provided for 
by sending European teachers to England or the United States 
for training. 

As the work of the Conference continued, the importance of 
teacher training after the war became more apparent. It is 
proposed that a Commission on Teacher Education be estab- 
lished, that student exchange be more vigorously encouraged, 
and that summer exchange programs of teachers and students 
be arranged. 

At its ninth session in April, 1944, the Conference voted to 
accept the suggestions of the United States delegation that 
there should be established a United Nations Organization to 
deal with educational and cultural problems. The resulting 
tentative draft constitution, the work of the delegation from 
the United States, was to be submitted to the respective gov- 
ernments of the United Nations. Meanwhile, until the new 
organization is set up, the Conference continues to operate 
as at present constituted. 

The work of the Conference, and many of its decisions, relate 
to problems that are also the concern of Catholic education. 
If the great universities of America embark 'on an enlarged 
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scholarship program, then, perforce, the Catholic colleges of 
our nation must provide their proportionate share. Unless 
days of greater prosperity than ever before lie ahead for Cath- 
olic college programs, an increase in the number of full scholar- 
ships may prove financially very difficult if not impossible of 
realization. At present, too, since for the most part our scholar- 
ships are liberal arts with some small percentage of medical 
and engineering offerings, we may discover that our program 
is not very attractive to foreign students. We have learned from 
the Inter-American program that the \-ocationaI and agricul- 
tural fields in the large endowed universities have tremendous 
drawing power and that we can scarcely compete for the at- 
tention of students seeking such work. Furthermore, we shall 
need a large clearing house to screen the requests for Catholic 
scholarships. The only way such a central agency can work 
satisfactorily is to secure competent European field agents who 
can certify the applicants and guide them to the proper insti- 
tutions of learning. 

If, in the post-war period. Catholic colleges venture into 
the field of exchange professorships, it will be a new experi- 
ence for many of them. To rehabilitate European teachers both 
mentally and physically, such a program may be necessary. 

Many of the great religious orders have made a beginning 
in the work of assisting their motherhouses in the war-devastated 
areas. Their example is a noble one, and there is hope that 
every American school boy and school girl by their interest and 
self-sacrifice can contribute something positive to the restora- 
tion of Catholic education where it has been weakened or 
destroyed. 

Of particular concern to Catholic American educators have 
been the plans and programs of the Allied Military Forces in 
handling the problems of education during the military occu- 
pancy of the various countries. In eradicating Nazism, Fascism, 
and militarism from the educational system educators may sup- 
ply a thorough secularism whose tenets may produce the same 
dire consequences. Consequently, it is of supreme concern to 
us to know what books are being given to the children and 
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what educators have been appointed to restore ideal pre-war 
conditions. It ■would, indeed, be excellent if the promise of 
General Eisenhower, made last December for Germany, could 
be realized. He said: “Military government will not intervene 
in questions of denominational control of German schools or 
religious instruction in German schools, except insofar as may be 
necessary to insure that religious instruction and the adminis- 
tration of such schools conform to such regulations as are or 
may be established for all subjects for all schools.^’ In addi- 
tion, German teachers are instructed to eliminate from their 
teaching anything which favors a policy of discrimination on 
grounds of race or religion. 

As the delegates of the United Nations move toward San 
Francisco to work out their programs. Catholic education is 
faced with the great problem of readying itself for the peace. 
There is no doubt at all that we are armed with the basic 
principles and the high ideals; but there remains the large 
assignment of breaking down these fundamentals into specific 
programs that are attractive and compelling. Every Catholic 
organization and association, every school, college, and uni- 
versity should have its problems and plans committees for the 
post-war period. Some national agency should be chosen to 
convey the results of this thinking to our Catholic people, 
and to the nation as a whole. The results need to be summar- 
ized and disseminated effectively. To teach the ways of Christ 
as we know and practice them is the finest kind of a peace 
program. 



RELEASE TIME FOE RELIGIONS INSTRUCTION 

REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.S., D.D., PL.D., DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL CENTER, CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, WASHINGTON, D. G- 

Practical plans to provide religious instruction to children 
and youth who attend public schools are receiving widespread 
attention today. Educators are motivated m this matter by a 
number of important factors. Perhaps the statement made pub- 
lic by the White House Conference in 1940 will summarize the 
needs which underlie all attempts to bring the iiifliience of 
religion into the lives of American youth. ‘‘Despite the various 
efforts made by church groups to educate children in religion, 
the religious needs of many children are imperfectly met at 
the present time.” The report continues, 'Tt has been intimated 
that approximately one-half of the children and youth in the 
United States receive no religious instruction outside the 
home.”^ The late President Roosevelt, %vho welcomed the dele- 
gates of the Conference, observed that in view of the large 
number of children receiving no religious instruction, *Tt is 
important to consider how provisions can best be made for 
religious training.”- 

Release Time is one of the plans which aim to provide this 
needed instruction to public school children. There are many 
and varied definitions of Release Time — all of which agree in 
essentials. Mr. Modean, in a recent article in Read^ wrote as 
follows, ^^Briefly, Release Time is a plan by which boys and 
girls are released from public schools for one or two hours 
each week at the request of their parents, to attend religious 
instruction at the church or synagc^e of their parents^ choice.”® 
It need only be added that in certain systems the period per 
week given to such instruction may extend even to fi\^e hours, 
and also that the place where the classes are held will be found 
to vary in different communities. “Its sessions are held in 
church buildings, or in buildings owned or rented by the week- 

^**White House Conference on ChUdnen in a Democracy/' in WeeirAsf 

dasstes m WSucutitmp BuBetin 1941* No. XJ. S. Office of iSducation, 

WasWngjtoii, D. C., p. 1. 

»N.G.W.C. News Service, January I, 1941. 

®Brilc W- Modean, **Eciigicai in the Sehodfl^** Bmd^ January, 1945, p. S5. 
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dai- dill fell sdiuol couacil or, where possible and advisable, in 

ptiiblic school 

Origin and Development 

The beginning of tlit: Release Time plan in this country is 
usually associated with an experiment made by Superintendent 
William Wirt in the public schools of Gary, Indiana, in 1914/ 
However, much earlier, we iind legal authorization which would 
permit some form of religious education in the public schools. 
In 1876, a court decision in Vermont left to the discretion of 
the local schoed boards the authority to release public school 
jmpiH lor religious instruction/ The first development of Re- 
lease Time is seen in a small number of widely scattered com- 
mimities which, with a few exceptions were located in the mid- 
dle west/ From these early efforts in 1914-1915, the use of 
Kdefl^e Time gradually assumed wider and more important 
proportions. This development necessarily grew out of enact- 
ments which provided the legal authority for such procedure. 
In 1^37, it is reported that these weekday religious schools 
were conducted under various legal provisions in 45 states, 
in more than 2,(0} centers, with an estimated enrollment of 
265,(^10 pupils/ At the present writing, the legal authority for 
the operation of Release Time schools rests upon state legis- 
lation, niiings of state attorneys general, and decisions and 
opinions of courts and state boards of education or state of- 
ficials of such boards; and to this must be added the tacit 
permission which prevails m some states where the law is 
merely passive and local arrangements whether formal or in- 
fomial, are responsible for the Release Time programs. 

Eleven states have passed legislation enabling the organiza- 
tion of Release Time schools. These states are California, 
ladiaoia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 

liff Meiiff&om Sdumiwn, P* S. 

A. C««.» **A FttMis Policy JFfvniiers of Iktmacracjf, VII, Be- 

e«!ai>er 11* lS4®i p. IS. 

® WeMkiamCiamm m BAswm p. S. 

BoaaM. K. Gorimiaa, A Siud0 &f tko SiMm of Wmhdaw Church Schools in. the 
United ITnlwwity PcnnsFlraaiis Prem, 19S4, p. 2. 

A- Franer* Eekffh>m Iw^rmtwn ^ Belmmd School Time, imptiblished 
MJiL I)is«ertaUon, C»th«ic UniviMfity oi Am«riea, May, 1942, p, 10. 
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Kew York, Oregon, South Dakota, and West Virginia.® To 
this list may be added those states which authorize Release 
Time programs by rulings of the attorney general, such as Illi- 
nois, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Idaho; or where the classes 
are permitted by authorization of state boards of education or 
of officials of such boards. This list includes Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ohio, and Utali.^*' 
There is a basic similarity in the legislation passed by the 
various states, and the following law which prevails in Min- 
nesota may be considered fairly typical of all such enactments. 

child may be excused from attendance (at school) 
upon application of his parent, guardian, or other person 
having control of such child, to any member of the school 
board, truant officer, principal, or city superintendent for 
the whole or any part of such period, by the school board 
of the district in which the child resides, upon its being 
shown to the satisfaction of such board: 

“That it is the wish of such parent, guardian, or other 
person having control of any child, that he attend for a 
period or periods not exceeding in the aggregate three 
hours in any week, a school for religious instruction, con- 
ducted and maintained by some church, or association of 
churches, or any Sunday school association incorporated 
under the laws of this State, or an auxiliary thereof, such 
a school to be conducted and maintained in a place other 
than the public school building, and in no event, in whole 
or in part of public expense; provided that no child shall 
be excused under this section while attending upon instruc- 
tion, according to the ordinances of some church/^^^ 

The following opinion is illustrative of such regulations 
handed down by the attorney generafs office in some states 
relative to Release Time. This example is significant in pro- 
viding that the instructions, given by persons other than the 
school faculty, may be held in the public school building. 

“First: A board of education may legally allow pupils 
leave of absence for one hour a week for moral or religious 
instructions given by persons other than the regular teach- 

^WmMayi dosses in BeBowms jB'rfiwsoiCof®, p. 5. Miiwacisiisett* Eelease 

Time l€sislatioi!. m 1941, In^iaBa and CaMfomia in IMS. TIi.«e stato are not m- 
clod^ in ibtB aJboTe-mentioned book. 

^Manmm*s M^nemtm L No. 1027- 
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ers eng*iige«l h\ the boanl, where it is determined by the 
liuarcr that such absence will not injuriously aifect the 
standini^ of said pupils in their classwork. 

‘‘Second: *\ kjard of education may lawfully permit the 
use of the school Imilding- or rooms in school buildings 
under their curitroh when the same are not in actual use 
for public school purposes, to be used and occupied by an 
organization or organizations for the purpose of giving 
rtiigioiis iiistriictitm^ to school pupils and to others, under 
proper rules and regulations with respect to such occu- 
pancy as may t>e promulgated by such board.” 

Tiie Ciimmon feature of all authorized regulations for Release 
Time h the written request from parents, the responsibility of 
the diiircii authorities for the safety and care of the pupils 
during the release period, and accurate attendance reports. 
The element of diliereiice in particular regulations involves 
the stipulated use or non-use of public school buildings, the 
number of liuurs per week w^hich may be devoted to religious 
instruction, and the programs which are drawn up under state 
Miperviskin in order to gain credit for the religion courses. 

Proponents and Opponents of Release Time 

The Release Time plan during the comparatively brief period 
of its existence has won wide approval and encouragement, at 
times reserved and qualified, from educators and churchmen; 
but it has ako aroused from these same quarters and from 
other voices, opposition which is strong and influential. The 
objections against the program are presented in the following 
fairly representative argument: 

*‘The movement has been meeting with strong opposition 
ironi educational bodies, some important parent and teacher 
organizations, progressive educators, and others, . . . Basic 
is^ their [the opposition^] contention that the operation 
of relea>ed time represents a sectarian intrusion into the 
public schools. They hold such features as the recording 
and checking of attendance by the public schools, the 
supervision exercised by public school teachers, and the 
pra ctice prevailing in some communities of holding classes 

« Stmfee Ohm^^ in N.C.W.C. News Serrice, 

majrCiB ZOn 1141. 
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for religious instruction within public school buildings, 
to be direct infringements upon the freedom of the public 
schools from church influence. ]\Ioreover, while appre- 
ciating the importance of impressing spiritual and religious 
values upon the youth of the nation, they contend that 
church schools are denominational in character, giving 
chiefly sectarian instruction with which the public schools 
should have no active concern. 

'"‘Opponents of the movement also believe that it will 
prove to be the forerunner of more serious efforts to in- 
troduce sectarian dogmas into the state systems of educa- 
tion. Similarly, they are fearful of attempts to introduce 
religious instruction directly into the curriculum of the 
public schools, and of the agitation by the Catholic Church 
to secure public funds for its parochial schools. The re- 
leased time plan, they maintain, will prove the entering 
wedge for procedures endangering the existence of our 
free non-sectarian public schools by violating the funda- 
mental American principle of the separation of church 
and state.'^^^ 

Governor Lehman of New York briefly refuted the chief ob- 
jections of opponents of Release Time in a memorandum sub- 
mitted at the signing of the Coudert-McLaughlin Bill in 1940. 
‘'A few people have given voice to fears that the bill violates 
principles of our Government. These fears, in my opinion, 
are groundless. The bill does not introduce anything new into 
our public school system nor does it violate the principles of 
our public educational system. . , . The Court of Appeals 
pointed out, 'Neither the Constitution nor the law discrimi- 
nates against religion. Denominational religion is merely put 
in its proper place outside of public aid or support'.” 

Dr. Fleming, in his provocative book God in Otir Public 
Schools is opposed to the Release Time plan because it does 
not go far enough in solving the problem of presenting religion 
to all children of the public schools. - 'Tt cannot solve the 
nation's moral and religious problem, that of making good 
citizens of the two-thirds of the children that never darken 
church doors. The plan must depend upon voluntary attend- 

® Morns Fine, CmtempmurM FdbmarF* 1941. 

Rev. WiHiam A. ScTa^, Freseut Status of Released Time in New 

York/* Pmeeeiings of Matmmi C<mfTut&rmty Cmffrms, 1941, p. 
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ance, and it is folly to think that those who will not go to 
cliiircli school on Sunday will go on Friday. . . . Thus, say 
what its advocates willT continues Dr. Fleming, ^'tliese schools 
can in the main give only a little more religious training to 
those who in Sunday school already receive some, while leav- 
ing imtouched the va&t throngs that need it most — ^those from 
mdiom come the firoblem child and criminal adult.” This 
writer reptirts a claim made by leaders of the Release Time pro- 
gram that their schools have reached an enrollment of approxi- 
mately one million pupils. “On this basis,” asserts Dr. Flem- 
ing, “these Release Time church schools are today reaching 
ivitli some religious instruction one out of 30 of American 
youth of public school age, one of 64 of the 16,000,OCK3 un- 
reached by any church.” He admits, however, that the plan 
is reaching with religious instruction a small proportion of 
American youth who greatly need it, but chiefly it is a prepara- 
tion for the ultimate solution to the entire problem, which he 
affirms, is that giving non-sectarian religious instruction 
ill the public schools as an integral part of our system of 
public education, by teachers qualified to give it and employed 
and paid by the state.”^® 

Favorable opinioti for the Release Time program is voiced by 
Professor McKibbin in the authoritative publication Education, 
“"Many of the factors that led to the inauguration of this move- 
ment are today bringing renewed interest in it.” Mr. McKibbin 

lists the advantages as follows: 

"The inadequacy and limitation of Sunday school in- 
straction, the failure of the home to provide sufficient 
religious nurture, the over-secularization of public educa- 
tion, the desire to bring religion closer to the everyday 
education of children, the large number of unchurched 
children who it is felt can be reached in the week time. 
In addition to these factors, there is today an increasing 
conviction that the total resources of the community, homes, 
churches, schools, social agencies, can and must be brought 
to bear more effectively^ and cooperatively upon the char- 
acter training of the rising generation, that only thus can 

. S. Memfiiy, ^ Our Scloofe, witib iBtart>3wtioi3i fey Lntfeer 

A. tlw National Pittelinrgli. mmmA ed.. 1944 , p. gl. 

* i&ltf., p. 86. 
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the right type of citizen be developed, only thus can we 
cope successfully with the problem of growing juvenile 
delinquency. Weekday religious education is one form 
of experimental cooperation between home, school, and 
church/^ 

The Catholic position in favor of a workable plan to provide 
religious instruction for public school pupils may be stated in 
the words of Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore and Washington. In a message tu public school 
teachers w^hich was published in The Pilot j biennial publication 
of the Elementary Classroom Teachers^ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Archbishop Curley said that religious in- 
struction cannot be given through purely secular subjects. The 
present situation, 'Is not healthy for our great nation and I 
am afraid that it is increasing instead of diminishing as the 
years go on/'' The Archbishop wrote, 'T am convinced that all 
of us, regardless of Faith, should come together to work out 
a plan whereby the children of our elementary as well as of 
our secondary schools, will be given an opportunity to get 
some religious instruction outside the school in their nearby 
respective churches, a plan that is being carried out now in a 
great number of our American cities and states.” 

The Catholic Church makes use of the Release Time program 
because it is her purpose to use proved and practical means 
of teaching religion to her children who would otherwise be 
deprived of such instruction. She makes use of Sunday 
schools, Religious Vacation Schools, Weekday Religion Schools, 
which are conducted both on fr^ time and where possible ac- 
cording to the Release Time plan. The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine has long recognized the potential value of the 
Release Time school. In one of its ofEcia! publications, we 
read the following sober evaluation of the plan : 

"Release Time for religion classes is now widely dis- 
cussed and it is undoubtedly an important element in the 
solution of this problem in many places. It should be 

*?Franl: M. McKfHbin, Trends in Weekday Betigwm BdnmM&n, May, 1944, pw 
S26, Tlie advantagres of Eelcsase Ttme are eoomemted by 0. W. OroTe, BeBgiom 
Edumtkm &n FnMie Sehoid Time, Harvard IlBWcrafly Pr», 1926, p. S. 

^TJm FikA, Janimry, 1945, p. 1. 
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energetically sought in such places. However, there are 
communities miiere it not a solution at all and there 
are few parishe'? wdiere it will provide the whole solution. 
When Release Time is granted, it only sets the stage for 
the solution because it will he worse than failure if the 
youth are not met by ade^juately prepared teachers with 
a proper prrfgram of instmction and with reasonable 
facilities for carrying out that program.”^® 

With these facts in mind, one can appreciate the careful 
planning whicli today accompanies the initiation and develop- 
ment of the Release Time program on the part of Diocesan 
SuperiTitendeiits of Schools, Diocesan Directors of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, and others interested in bring- 
ing rfligiHiis training to the greatest possible number of Cath- 
olic youth. In those dioceses where enabling legislation, either 
>tate or lucal, prevails, the plan is under way to a greater or 
less extent, llany problems and obstacles must be met and 
are being met— urban centers and rural communities have their 
own particular difficulties. 

diocese in the eastern part of our country with nearly 150 
parishes and missions has a well-organized program in opera- 
iron which uses the Release Time plan in 140 units. After four 
years of experience, a report reveals that nearly 40,CXX) Catho- 
lic pupils in public schools were being instructed in religion. 
The number who m^ere not reached approximated 5, (XX) chil- 
rlren. More than 50 elementarv' units reported a 100 per cent 
coverage of their students : the same record was found in nearly 
150 high school units. In a large number of these units state 
or local credit was gained for the religion classes. 

Similar rei"Mjrts are available from a goodly number of 
dioceses located in all parts of the country. While they approve 
and encourage the adoption of the Release Time plan, they do 
not propose it as a substitute for the Catholic parochial school. 
It is a siipplenientary program. Its proponents have reason to 
hope that the operation of the Release Time plan will enable 
the pupils of our public schools to grow up into citizens 
equipped better than ever to serve God and country. 

CmiMSie Attmdmg Beeuhr Sehmh, 

N.C.W.C., 1841, p, 2- 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Ali wlio are intere^tefI in the welfare of ^ Catholic educational work 
are invited to become inembere of the National Catholic Educational 
Assticiatioiu It is the desire of the Executive Board that the mem- 
bership Le increased m that the organization may represent a power- 
ful indueiice in favor of religious education in America, and, also, 
that the Association may be provided wuth adequate funds for the 
support of Its activities. The funds for the support of the Associa- 
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a susiaiiiirir member. The annual fee for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues 

Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an annual fee 

of $25.00. 

Cloilege and Lniversity Duet^ 

Each College and Univeisity in the College and University Depart- 
ment pays an annua! fee of $20.00, 

High Srhool and Academic Ducb 

Each High School and Academy with an enrollment over 250 pays 
an anneal fee of 110.01); each with enrollment under 250 pays an 

aimual fee of S5J0. 

School Superintend ents’ Dues 

Each Superintendent In the School Superintendents^ Department 

pays an aimuai fee of S5.00. 

Elementarj Schoo! Does 

Priests, teachers, and laymen may become members of this Depart- 
ment A parish school may be enrolled as a member. The annual 

fee is $2.00. 

General Membership 

Anyone interested In the work of Catholic education may become 
a member of the Association. The annual fee is $2.00. 

Bonationsi 

Special donations are received from time to time from those who 

wish to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association may 
be obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Sec- 
retary General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention 
should be sent to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should 
be made payable to the National Catholic EducaMona! Association- 
General office of the National Catholic Educational Associalioii, 
1S12 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Brotlier Gerald, S.C., M.S., Vicksburg, Miss. ] „ ..t 
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AIN^NOUNCEMENT 

T he Forty-third Annual Meeting: of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association will be held in the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium. St. Louis, Mo., during Easter Week, 
April 23, 24, and 25, 1946, The Association is welcomed to 
St. Louis by His Excellency, Cardinal-Designate, Most Kev. 
John X Glennoii, Archbishop of St. Louis, who has directed 
that all necessary arrangements be made for the conven- 
ience and entertainment of the members of the Association. 

This will be the first meeting of the Association since the 
Atlantic City meeting in 1944. In addition, the meeting will 
have special significance because the first meeting of the 
Association was held in St. Louis in 1904 and the last meet- 
ing held in St. Louis in 1919 followed our victory in 
World War L 

Excellent accommodations have been arranged in the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium which is considered one of the most 
modern and spacious convention halls in the United States. 

The officers of the Departments and the Committees in 
charge of programs are now considering the subjects to be 
discussed and the writers to be selected for these papers. 
There is every reason to anticipate, therefore, that the St. 
Louis meeting will be one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the Association. 



THE PLACE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


REV. CARROLL F. DEa 4.DY, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools of 
the Archdiocese of Detroit. Mich. 


Vocational education has taken on a new interest in thi.s 
post-war world. That fact, coupled with the prospect of 
obtaining surplus war materials for this field of education, 
makes this subject of immediate interest to .school admin- 
istrators throughout the Country. 

In the strict sense of the term vocational education has 
never had much of a place in Catholic Secondaiy Schools. 
This low priority has been due to several reasons. A few 
of these reasons may be philosophical but the majority are 
definitely financial. 

The term vocational education, strictly so-called, is used 
to cover a multitude of different kinds of instruction. To 
some it means a technical school, sort of a pre-engineering; 
to others it is a trade school for blacksmiths, plumbers, 
carpenters, and such like ; to others it is a school for delin- 
quents ; to others it is a school for the low mental group ; to 
still others it is viewed in the light of manual arts for .sev- 
enth and eighth graders or craft classes for developing 
hobbies. 

Vocational education, in the wide sense of the terra, has 
always had a high priority in Catholic education. Religion, 
English, Science, Mathematics all have an added value for 
almost any vocation. College preparatory work is defi- 
nitely vocational but in the sense to which this paper is lim- 
ited it would tend to be listed as pre- vocational. 

Within the scope of this paper vocational education is 
limited to a program of education that is consistent with 
the Catholic Secondary School as we know it. In this paper 
the treatment is restricted to such a program as is har- 
monious with the program of general education; to a pro- 
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1. Should vocational education have a place in Catholic 
Secondarj- Schools? 

2. What place should it have? 

3. How much does it cost? 

As regards the first point, should vocational education 
have a place — 

It is a fairly well substantiated fact that only one out 
of five of our high school graduates enter college. For 


cumcaluni on the theory that this vast majority of the 


area of work in which they may earn a livelihood. Voca 


a means of taking care of the goats once they have been 
separated from the sheep. It is not placed in the curriculum 
on the theory^ that academic education is for the “pauci 


as in any 


The bright boy can complete a job in machine shop re- 
quiring tolerance to one one-thousandth of an inch. The 
dull boy in the same shop may be perfectly happy but the 
results of his work will mostly a large accumulation of 
shavings, commonly called "scrap.” 
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Whatever school of psychology you may follow, you 
would probably agree that there is such a thing as scho- 
lastic aptitude and, further, that there is such a thing as 
mechanical aptitude. These two aptitudes may exist in 
varying degrees in one and the same individual. Never- 
theless, a student with a low scholastic aptitude will never 
get very far no matter how much mechanical aptitude he 
may possess. An IQ of 84 may have an aptitude for me- 
chanical drafting but the chances are he will never become 
an expert draftsman when it comes to conveying ideas into 
the language of that profession. The formula for success 
in the vocational field is the same formula in the academic 
field; namely, aptitude plus effort. 

To attain a degree of respectability in the minds of high 
school students, vocational education must first of all have 
a place of respectability in the minds of the people who ran 
the high schools — a place of respectability on a parallel 
with the other subjects of the curriculum. These vocational 
subjects have to carry high school units of credit that are 
just as valid for graduation as units in other high school 
subjects. 

The objectives of vocational education are formulated in 
many different ways but briefly they may be summarized as : 

1. A knowledge and understanding of mechanical draft- 
ing. This implies the ability both to read intelligently a 
drawing that is pat before him and also to be able to trans- 
late an idea that is given to him onto a blue print. 

2. Skills in the use of tools and machines. It implies the 
ability to “set up a job” and to use all the tools that that job 
implies. 

3. The ability to modify raw materials to conform to 
needs. 

4. An orderly and methodical procedure in the perform- 
ance of a task. 

5. A sense of pride in the good workmanship and design 
whether the work is his own or whether it is the work of 
someone else. 
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6. An interest in industrial affairs. 

These olijectives of vocational education are harmonious 
with the fatholic philosophy of education. Our philosophy 
recognizes that instruction and training in the principles of 
the moral law are .<ine qua non of all education. That same 
philosophy recognizes that man must acquire a knowledge 
of the social, political, economic, and material conditions 
under which he lives. Such education certainly can include 
vocational education. 

Naturally the first objective dictated by our philosophy 
is the product of a well-trained and well-disciplined man of 
character, spiritually and socially. That cultural back- 
ground must be provided prior to vocational education but 
not to th( ixclimion of vocational educatioti. 

When the average student graduates from high school 
he is about eighteen years of age. On the average, a third 
of his life is gone. For eighteen years he has been housed 
and fed and clothed at the expense of his parents. These 
parents are within their rights in insisting that now, at 
eighteen, he begins to produce financially. 

Many of these parents expect the school to have given 
him a foundation in something that he can immediately 
use for a livelihood without going to further schools. In 
the best sense of the term vocational education seeks to 
give the student the foundation for obtaining a job and 
then letting the employer superimpose on this foundation 
the specific training for the specific job that the boy under- 
takes. 

Granted that vocational education should have a place 
in the Catholic Secondary Schools, the second point is what 
place should it have, what subjects should be taught, and 
how much time should be devoted to these subjects. No 
answer can be written to these questions that will have 
national application because of the industrial conditions 
that differ in various parts of this Country. The subjects 
that should be taught and the time that is given to these 
subjects depends on the area in which the student is going 
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to live and depends further on the size of the school in which 
he is being trained. 

According to Catholic tradition and according to our 
philosophy of education, the high school student must have 
four years of Religion. His religious training must at least 
be on a par with any other major subject in the curriculum. 
The customary practice is to teach Religion one full period 
per day, five days a week for each of the four years of high 
school — totalling four units of credit. 

We are likewise committed to giving a student a cul- 
tural background. We can’t have our product just “half 
baked” — done on one side only. This makes it desirable 
for us to offer at least three units of English, two or three 
units of mathematics, two or three units of social studies, 
two or three units of science. 

A basic cultural program of that kind leaves, at most, 
two units per year available for vocational education and 
that is plenty to attain our objectives. The vast majority 
of high school youth need not be concerned primarily with 
specific job training in the strict sense. These students 
profit most by emphasis upon a general education that is 
basic to vocational training. The high schools are wise 
when they concentrate their vocational training upon a 
program of generalized vocational education that is appli- 
cable to a family of occupations. 

Recent studies have revealed large possibilities of clas- 
sification of jobs into closely related families in the sense 
that they require a familiar type of training. Under that 
program one or two units of vocational training per year 
should certainly be sufficient. 

Trade training of the specific job character can be done 
preferably in close connection with the job as sort of an 
apprenticeship. It has been our experience that in most 
instances the graduate of the Catholic high school has been 
handicapped in securing a position as an apprentice due to 
the fact that he has not had this basic training in voca- 
tional education. It has been our further experience that 
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we lose many students in our high schools because we do 
not oifer this training which parents are wise enough to 
see is most beneficial for future work in the industrial field. 

To give this general vocational training, the subject of 
mechanical drafting has paramount importance — ^the min- 
imum of one year in elementary drafting and a desirability 
of another year in advanced drafting. This is a so-called 
white-collar course immensely useful and immensely popu- 
lar with the student body. It is our experience that the 
largest enrollment in any vocational course is in the course 
in drafting. 

The basic shops or laboratories are wood, metal, and 
electrical. Their desirability depends on the area for 
which the training is being given and on the availability of 
materials for the shop. In the area in which I am familiar, 
metal is the most important with electrical second and 
woodwork third. This condition might differ in other areas. 

For the laboratory part of vocational education, the stu- 
dent profits by one year of machine shop and one year of 
electrical shop, including radio and electronics, carrpng a 
basic one unit per year in each course. An excellent pro- 
gram would be two years of mechanical drafting, one year 
of machine shop, and one year of electrical shop. 

In fhis laboratory, as in any other laboratory, the problem 
is not to teach what the student is interested in and desires 
to leam. It is, rathei, to make the student interested in 
things that he should be taught for his own future voca- 
tional needs. 

The specific answer to what place vocational education 
should have in a definite city or school can be answered only 
in terms of the facts peculiar to each situation. Neverthe- 
less, if our educational program is to be democratic there 
can be no discrimination between vocational education as 
distinguished from education for college entrance, the type 
which dominates the typical high school curriculum. 

If vocational training is to be done at all, it should be 
properly done and should be done by qualified teachers with 
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proper equipment. There is no excuse at all for many 
courses which are masquerading as vocational education 
while they are essentially textbook courses. The students 
of these courses are so far behind the students in qualified 
vocational work that it is folly even to attempt to teach 
the subjects. 

The program of studies that is being used in Detroit at 
the present time embodies some of the features developed 
herein. In the ninth grade the student takes Religion, 
English, Introduction to Science, Algebra, and Drafting. 
In the tenth grade. Religion, English, Modern History, 
Geometry, and Machine Shop. In the eleventh grade. Re- 
ligion, English, Physics, Advanced Algebra, and Electrical 
Shop. Physics is taken concurrently with the Electrical 
Shop. In the twelfth grade. Religion, English, American 
History and Government, Advanced Drafting, and an elec- 
tive subject usually in a field of specialization such as Me- 
tallurgy, Radio, or Aeronautics. 

As regards the third point — ^the cost. Vocational edu- 
cation is an expensive proposition. It is practically the 
most expensive course that can be introduced into schools. 
In the average city, in the Public Schools, the cost of voca- 
tional education is ?225 per year, per student and that does 
not include capital investment in buildings. This cost is 
derived from the expensive equipment required and the 
teachers’ salaries. 

To properly equip even a small machine shop requires 
approximately $10,000. To equip an average size machine 
shop, 30 X 60, accommodating approximately thirty stu- 
dents per hour costs about $20,150. You need twelve 
lathes costing about $1,200; two milling machines, costing 
about $2,000; two shapers, costing $6,000 ; two drill presses, 
$1,000; three grinders, $1,600; one gas forge, $750; a lay- 
out bench with vises, $200; tool crib equipment, $2,500; 
and moving and installation charges about $5,000. 

An electrical shop might not he quite as expensive hut it 
would certainly cost about $16,000. To this cost and to the 
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cost of the machine shop above must be added the annual 
cost of maintenance and of replacement. In these shops 
we are training students who, through inexperience, are 
inevitably going to damage some equipment no matter how 
carefully they are instructed or supervised. 

As regards salarie.s. the average shop teacher in the city 
gets about $3,000 for an eleven-month year. On the basis 
of these costs it is easy to see why the Federal Government 
and the States have to subsidize vocational training with 
Federal and State funds. The Smith-Hughes law makes 
money available to the States on the basis of matching dollar 
for dollar. It practically amounts to a 75 percent reim- 
bursement of the cost of instruction when given by qualified 
instructors. The general amount allocated to each State 
is on the percentage of the State’s urban population to the 
total urban population of the nation. 

These qualified instructors have to be certificated people 
who have served four years in industry as a qualified ap- 
prentice. Thej- are required to renew their certificates 
every three years and spend at least seven weeks in industry 
within that time. 

If we are going to do this job of vocational education, we 
shall have to have qualified instructors who generally have 
the same training as qualified instructors under the terms 
of the Smith-Hughes law. In the field of vocational educa- 
tion — ^the same as in any other field — ^we can never afford 
to put the stamp of a religious garb on an inferior instruc- 
tor and expect that we have, in any way, qualified that 
person. 

It may happen that we will be able to take advantage of 
war surplus and equip machine shops and electrical shops 
with adequate equipment which will be given to schools 
gratis or at the proposed 40 percent discount on “fair 
value.” Probably the advantages of surplus commodities 
will allow us to equip our vocational education laboratories 
pretty much for the same amount that we now equip a 
typewriting room. If so, it seems to me, it would be a grand 
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opportunity for Catholic Secondary schools to take advan- 
tage of this offer and enter this field in order to give these 
added opportunities tc the boys and girls that attend our 
schools. 

In some parts of the country there is the opportunity of 
working a joint program with the public schools whereby 
the entire cost of operation and salaries are born by the 
public schools. It probably would be more correct to say 
that the entire cost would be paid for through the public 
schools because the public schools are eligible to receive 
the Federal and State aids under the various Federal and 
State grants governing vocational education. A program 
of this kind has been operating in Detroit for the past three 
years. At the present time 600 students are being trained 
in vocational education without any expense to the Arch- 
diocese or to the students that have this excellent training. 

These boys and girls are citizens of a community and 
their parents are taxpayers — both Federal and local — and 
they are merely having an access to the advantages that 
should come to all boys and girls in a given community. The 
boys and girls in the city are all residents of the State. It 
is riot a case of “mine and thine” but “ours.” 

In summary, this paper has centered itself around five 
points : 

1. Vocational education is consistent with the Catholic 
philosophy of education. 

2- It is beneficial foi those that have the aptitude for this 
type of training. 

3. High school students should be given the basic foun- 
dation for vocational work and in specific shop training. 

4. Vocational education subjects should not exceed 40 
per cent of the total subjects which the student takes in 
high school for a balanced program. 

5- Vocational education is expensive but the war surplus 
may offer an opportunity of making it inexpensive and 
advantageous to Catholic Secondary Schools. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘ THE HARVARD REPOR-r’ 
FOR CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


FRAXCIS A. RYAN, Associate Piofessor of Education, 
Fordhani University, New York, N. Y. 


Over ago, President Conant of Harvard Uni- 

versity appointed a committee from the Harvard faculty, 
under the chairmanship of Dean Buck, to inquire into a 
specific problem, namely, “The Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society.” The problem had been em- 
phasized earlier in a significant passage of President Co- 
nant's report to the Harvard Board of Overseers (1941- 
1 942) , published at Cambridge in 1943. That passage ap- 
pears again in President Conant's introduction to “The 
Harvard Report” (pp. VIII-IX) : 

“The heart of the problem of a general education is 
the continuance of the liberal and humane tradition. 
Neither the mere acquisition of information nor the 
development of special skills and talents can give the 
broad basis of understanding which is essential if our 
civilization is to be preserv^. No one wishes to dis- 
parage the importance of being ‘well informed.’ But 
even a good grounding in mathematics and the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, combined with an ability 
to read and write several foreign languages, does not 
provide a sufficient educational background for citi- 
zens of a free nation. For such a program lacks con- 
tact with both man’s emotional experience as an indi- 
vidual and his praetieal experience as a gregarious 
animal. It includes little of what was once known as 
‘the wisdom of the ages,’ and might nowadays be de- 
scribed as ‘our cultural pattern.’ It includes no his- 
tory, no art, no literature, no philosophy. Unless the 
educational process includes at each level of maturity 
some continuing contact with those fields in wHch 
value judgments are of prime importance, it must fall 


* Gemml Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass..- Harvard 

Uriwersity Press^ 1M5, 267 pp. 
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far short of the ideal. The student in high school, in 
college and in graduate school must be concerned, in 
part at least, with the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both 



“There is nothing new' in such educational goals; 
what is new in this century in the United States is 
their application to a system of universal education. 
Formal education based on ‘book learning’ was once 
only the possession of a professional class; in recent 
times it became more ■widely valued because of social 
implications. The restricted nature of the circle pos- 



education, and why is it needed? 2. What suggestions does 


i'll STS 


Secondary School? 3. How worth while are those sugges- 
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the sense of providing a strand that will run through both 
high school and college, uniting different ages. 

Pages 51-52 have a statement to the effect that education 
is divided, broadly, into genera! and special, and that it is im- 
portant to note the difference and relationship betw’een the 
two. “The term, general education,” says the report, “is 
vague and colorles.s; it does not mean some airy education 
in knowledge in general (if there be such knowledge), nor 
does it mean education for all in the sense of universal 
education. It is used to indicate that part of a, student’s 
ivhole edi/catioii irkich looks first of all to his life as a re- 
sponsible human being and citizen; while the term, special 
edncatioii, indicates that part which looks to the student’s 
competence in some occupation.” 

One is informed that these two sides of life are not 
entirely separate and distinct; and, hence, it would be false 
to imagine that education for the one is quite different from 
education for the other. “General education,” one is told 
on page 51, “has somewhat the meaning of liberal educa- 
tion, except that, by applying to high school as well as to 
college, it envisages immensely greater numbers of stu- 
dents and thus escapes the invidium which, rightly, or 
wrongly, attaches to liberal education in the minds of some 
people. But if one clings to the root meaning of liberal as 
that which befits or helps to make free men, then general 
and liberal education have identical goals. The one may be 
thought of as an earlier stage of the other, similar in nature 
but less advanced in degree.” 

It must not be imagined from the report that general edu- 
cation should be uniform through the same classes of all 
high schools and colleges all over the United States, even 
were such a thing possible. “What is wanted, then, is a 
general education capable at once of taking on many differ- 
ent forms and yet of representing in all its forms the 
common knowledge and the common values on which a free 
society depends.” (p. 58) . 

The characteristics, the aims, of general education are 
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stated on page 65 as follows : ( 1 ) to think effeetiv’ely ; ( 2 ) 
to communicate thought; (3) to make reflective Judgments; 
and (4) to discriminate among values. 

These characteristics, or aims, are not to be taken as 
separable in practice, nor are they to be viewed or developed 
in isolation. “Each of them is an indispensable function 
of a sanely growing mind.” 

Education must be concerned with the whole man. Edu- 
cation seeks to produce the good man, the good citizen, and 
the useful man. “By the good man is meant one who pos- 
sesses an inner integration, poise, and firmness, which in 
the long run comes from an adequate philosophy of life. 
Personal integration is not a fifth characteristic in addition 
to the foregoing four and coordinate with them : it is their 
proper function.” (p. 74). 

“Thus the fruit of education is intelligence in action. The 
aim is mastery of life ; and since living is an art, wisdom is 
the indispensable means to this end.” (p. 75) . 

The report emphasized that general education must serve 
“the whole man”: physical, social, intellectual and moral. 

The foregoing excerpts from the report are sufficient, it 
seems, to show the meaning and scope of the term “general 
education.” Briefly, the report suggests that a common 
core of learning is essential for all students, indeed for all 
citizens regardless of their trade or profession. Therefore, 
a minimum of 50 percent, and preferably 75 percent, of 
the pupil’s time in high school should be devoted to general 
education. 

Why, now, should general education take up so much of 
the school time? Among many reasons, these three are 
prominent: (1) The staggering expansion of knowledge 
produced largely by specialism, and, certainly, in its turn, 
conducing to specialism itself. (2) The staggering growth 
of our educational system, with its maze of stages, func- 
tions, and kinds of institutions. (3) The complexity of 
modern society itself. 

These three reasons, and others less prominently men- 
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tioned in the report, make it imperative for the pupil to 
iearn about “man and his world,” and the common heritage 
that binds men together in a free society. 

It is impossible, .says the report, to talk about general 
education, except against this background of growth and 
change. We are engaged in building a house, the specifi- 
cations for which are continually changing. 

In addition to the foregoing three reasons as to the need 
for general education, two others are mentioned frequently. 
They are: (1) the necessity for common ideals, the neces- 
.sity for understanding our common culture in our demo- 
cratic society; and <2) the realization of man’s dignity, 
and how it should enter into “the business of living” as well 
as into personal relationships. 

Thfc.se last two points, however, namely, the necessity for 
pupils to understand ovr common heritage in a democratic 
socictij, and the digvity of man, axe given a superficial and 
quite erroneous interpretation in the report. Indeed, one 
read.s (p. 45) : “We are part of an organic process, which 
is the American, and, more broadly, the Western evolution. 
Our standards of judgment, ways of life, and form of gov- 
ernment all bear the marks of this evolution, which would 
accordingly influence us, though confusedly, even if it were 
not understood.” Unfortunately, both from history and 
philosophy, these Hannrd educators interpret “Western 
tradition” as really coming into its own through the Prot- 
estant revolt. One is reminded of Newman’s famous sen- 
tence: “English literature ever will have been Protestant.” 

As to the dignity of man, on which the report insists with 
great earnestness, one is told (p. 46) : “Dignity does not 
rest on any man as a being separate from all other beings, 
w’hich he in any case cannot be, but springs from his com- 
mon humanity and exists positively as he makes the com 
raon good his own. This concept is essentially that of the 
Western tradition: . . . 

Much is said in the report about “a free society,” and, 
mirabUi dictu, freedom is actually defined. In view of the 
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report's insistence throughout on the need for general edu- 
cation particularly in a society that is made up only of 
free men, it is enlightening, indeed, to observe how the 


piuicoauio uciiiic j i i quuwj xrwn . 

“The question comes down finally to a definition of 
freedom. We believe that men are not in any genuine 
sense free to choose unless the fullest possible truth is 
presented to them. That is to say, freedom is not per- 
mission to flout the truth but to regulate your life in 
knowledge of it. One who has not learned and doe.s 
not follow the laws of health is not free to be well, nor 
if he knows nothing of society is he free to be useful 
and happy in it. This view of freedom as willing ac- 
ceptance of truth has its parallel in religion, finding 
expression in such time-honored phrases as “in Whose 
service is perfect freedom.” Yet if pressed to a con- 
clusion, this very view leads to the paradox of a com- 



reflect the belief that the knowledge of any one group, 



view in turn, if pressed to a conclusion, would make 
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eiit addreb.'^ is taken up. namely. “How worth while are the 
suggestions of the report for the Catholic Secondary 
Schools.” some ha.sic errors in the Harvard committee’s 
philosophy will he pointed out. 

Chapter IV of the report i.s devoted to the areas of general 
education in secondary schools. That chapter treats, at 
time.s .specifically, of the end.s toward which the curriculum, 
which i.s the heart of general education, should look, and 
to the students for whom it is intended. The basic plan for 
all student.'! in secondary schools is a “core” of general edu- 
cation which embrace.s English, science, mathematics, and 
the social .studie.s. This “core” is designated in the report 
as, science, social .studies, and the humanities (letters, 
philosophy, and the arts). These correspond to the three 
inevitable area.s of man’s life and knowledge; namely, the 
phj'sieal world, man's corporate life, and his inner visions 
and standard.'!. These are as the center of general education. 

The report proposes that, of the 16 units now commonly 
required for high school graduation, eight should be in 
general subjects. Of the eight required units, three should 
be taken in English, three in science and mathematics, and 
two in the social studies. These eight units, however, are 
only a minimum. The report urges that pupils be required 
to take still another course in each of the three fields just 
mentioned. In other words, while the committee suggests 
that 50 percent of the pupil’s time be given to general edu- 
cation, it would prefer that tw'o-thirds of the high school 
offering, and the pupil’s time, should be devoted to it. The 
remaining third would then, of course, be directed to spe- 
cial training in vocational or business courses, the arts, 
agriculture, home economics, or any similar field. 

The report warns that, too often today, the pupil in a 
vocational or a commercial course gets little of what it calls 
general education. Now, education in the United States, 
if it is to produce a sound society, must go beyond mere 
mechanism, mere vocational and technical skills. 

2, What then, does the report specifically recommend in 
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“the areas of general education in the secondary schools?” 
We shall answer that question by giving a brief summary 
of what the report states concerning each area. 

English — Literature should be a constant throughout the 
four years of the secondary school. Literature is the cen- 
tral humanistic study, because it represents to the mental 
eyes the potentialities and “norms of living” by means of the 
best authors. Now, u'ho are the lest authors? To that 
question the report answers : “It is a safe assumption that 
a work which has delighted and instructed many genera- 
tions of ordinary readers, which has been to them a common 
possession, enriching and enriched, is to be preferred to a 
product which is on its way to limbo and will not link to- 
gether even two generations.” 

The teacher and his methods are all important in this 
area. The teacher must have “ability to read aloud in a 
suitable fashion.” This is a seriously neglected aspect of 
teacher training. What is actually required, says the 
report, is not elocution, but honest regard for the compon- 
ents and structure of the meaning. Modem society has 
become an audience once again. The spoken word has re- 
gained through the radio “a public importance it has not 
enjoyed since the invention of printing.” 

Reading, vocal or silent, is an art. We run the risk of 
regarding it as a mechanism. The teacher should ask him- 
self : “Am I needed for the enjoyment of this piece of lit- 
erature?” If the answer is: “No, they would read it as 
fully and completely without me,” then some other text, 
for which the teacher is necessary, should replace it. 

Competence in English composition should be required 
of aU students in all courses. Every teacher, not the Eng- 
lish teacher alone, is responsible for clarity of expression, 
exact language, precise definitions, and for the avoidance 
of “technical jargon which is a dry rot in so much current 
talk and writing.” Instruction in language is the joint dutj" 
of all teachers, and of those concerned with science and the 
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social studies in particular. The main task, however, of 
introduction into language falls on the English teacher. 

Composition is a matter of good models, in speech and 
writing, and intelligently graded discussion of what makes 
them good. 

Foreign Languages — The report distinguishes very 
sharply in all these areas, but particularly in foreign lan- 
guages, between student needs that are common to all stu- 
dents, and needs that are special to some (those, particu- 
larly, who plan, or have the necessary ability, to go beyond 
the secondary school offering). 

In the early stages of foreign language study, the prime 
aim is not to give a practical command of the new language, 
but, on the contrary, to have the foreign language serve as 
a tool; that is, to illuminate English in two important re- 
spects, namely, syntax and vocabulary. 

Out of the many who take foreign languages basically for 
growth of their own speech rather than for growth in the 
foreign language, some few (those with special needs) will 
want to pursue the foreign language for deeper understand- 
ing of the humanities. 

The Arts — ^The purpose of general education in the arts 
is to help the student to apply his aesthetic taste to his 
daily living. Life is more enjoyed, states the report, when 
material things, with which we daily associate, conform to 
aesthetic norms. Only the existence of an aesthetically edu- 
cated public can bring this about. Hence, instruction in 
the arts is a common need. 

The Social Studies — A significant sentence on page 147 
of the report gives a key to the suggestions concerning the 
social studies. The sentence, adapted from a classic state- 
ment of Mr. Churchill, is as follows: “Too many children 
have learned too little about too much.” 

“l^at is aimed at in the teaching of the social 
studies is not a mathematical or logical precision, but 
rather an understanding based upon careful, even 
rigorous study of some of the stubborn facts which 
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have gone into the making of our social order, as well 
as the theories and principles implicit in it.” 

Training in methods of teaching the social studies is, 
of course, useful; but training in methods can never be a 
substitute for training in content. 

The report deplores, particularly, the duplication of 
courses in American history, sometimes found in high 
schools. This “multiple exposure,” as it is called, usually 
results in diminishing returns and increasing distaste. It 
seems wiser, says the report, to fix the responsibility for 
American history in one year of high school, and then to 
insist that the standards of that course be as high as those 
of any in the school. Such a course should be largely 
factual in nature. It should emphasize, however, the prin- 
cipal events, movements, personalities, and institutional 
developments in United States history. 

No one should be graduated from the secondary school 
who has not had, also, a considerable amount of worl^ in 
“the history of modern civilization.” From it, pupils should 
acquire some understanding of the forces which have helped 
to make the age in which we live. European and American 
history, likewise, must appear in the list of those courses 
which best serve general education. 

Mathematics — ^In treating this area, the report again 
distinguishes carefully between those needs that are com- 
mon to all students, and the needs that are special to some. 
These latter students are those who have some particular 
mathematical aptitude. The report states that the aspects 
of mathematics which should be prescribed for all pupils 
can be mastered by the end of the eighth grade, or the middle 
of the ninth. All competent students who have special 
interests in the field of mathematics should be encouraged 
to take all the secondary mathematics that are available. 

When, however, a student has attained “his limit of tol- 
erance in reaching abstractions,” his general education in 
mathematics should come to an end. 

Science — The common needs of all pupils require a rigor- 
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ous and highly integrated introduction to science as a whole. 
This is especially true in regard to those for whom second- 
ary education is terminal. It should be an important aim 
of instruction in science to give students a clear under- 
standing and appreciation of the hierarchy of nature and 
its reflection in the hierarchy of the sciences (the physical, 
chemical, and biological levels). “Science instruction in 
general education should be characterized mainly by broad 
integrative elements — ^the comparison of scientific with 
other modes of thought, the comparison and contrast of the 
individual sciences with one another, the relations of sci- 
ence with its own past and with general human history, 
and of science with problems of human society. These are 
areas in which science can make a lasting contribution to 
the general education of all students.” These, says the re- 
port, are “the very stujf of science in general education.” 

Below the college level, almost all science teaching should 
be devoted to general education. 

A course in General Biology is most advisable in the tenth 
grade. “Whatever students are to learn of the scientific 
spirit, and methods of accumulating knowledge must be 
epitomized in this course.” The study of the work of great 
biologists, and the carrying out of individual projects in- 
volving laboratory and field work in connection with the 
course itself, would attain the aim of such a course. Those 
who plan to do advanced work in science in college, or those 
who have special interests and abilities, “should go beyond 
secondary school biologj- to a year of chemistry or physics 
or both.” 

3. The third question proposed at the beginning of this 
address can now be answered: “How worth while for Cath- 
olic secondary schools are the suggestions of the report”? 

It can be said at once that, since Catholics have common 
knowledge, common purposes, common ideals, common atti- 
tudes, they already have certain necessary aspects of gen- 
eral education in their secondary schools. They have one 
faith, one hope, one baptism, one ultimate end, a free society 
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known as “the mystical body of Christ,” and another free 
society known as “the Communion of Saints.” Religion 
classes (consideration of which the report most dextrously 
avoids), give that necessary knowledge of our common cul- 
ture, and make meaningful that concept of “the whole 
man,” the need for which the report iterates and reiterates. 
Moreover, since, in the Catholic school, religion should per- 
meate every subject, “warming,” as Pius XI said, “the 
hearts of pupils and teachers alike,” it follows that religion 
makes meaningful the social studies, history, and science, 
and, hence, gives to general education, in the Catholic 
secondary school, a scope and penetration in no way com- 
prehended by the minds of the Harvard group. Of course, 
one has always to remember the Harvardian notion of 
religion; namely, “The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the neighborhood of Harvard College.” 

“The dignity of man” with which the report is so vitally 
concerned, has its basis not “in our common humanity,” as 
the report states (p. 46), but (as any pupil in a Catholic 
high school will know) , in the fact that God created man to 
His own image and likeness ; in the fact of man’s immortal 
soul; his ultimate purpose; his intellect; his free will; and 
his redemption by Jesus Christ. These facts of general edu- 
cation the Harvard group “by-pass” with this excuse 
(p. 75) : “But given the American scene with its varieties of 
faith and even of unfaith, we did not feel justified in propos- 
ing religious instruction as a part of the curriculum.” And 
again, on page 106, one reads : “We do not believe, for ex- 
ample, that education can safely be left with those who see 
our culture solely through the eyes of formal religion.” 

Throughout the report, and especially in Chapter IV 
which is concerned with general education in secondary 
schools, many sound suggestions appear as to curriculum 
content, sequence of courses, and methods for attaining the 
purposes of general education. Some of those suggestions, 
however, propose merely the return of older practices that, 
because of the itch for new approaches, had fallen into dis- 
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use in non-Catholic schools, but had been retained, from 
long experience as to their worth, by Catholic schools. 
Other suggestions, because of lack of time in the school for 
carrying them out, would cause considerable controversy. 
Some proposals, finally, the Catholic secondary school, or 
any secondary school, might profitably adopt. In the main, 
these have to do with the organization and administration 
of course material, grade placement of items, and aspects 
of method. 

As I carefully studied the report, however, I found my- 
self asking if the Catholic secondary schools, in their turn, 
did not have some profoundly valuable suggestions to offer 
to the Harvard Committee as to the real and true meaning 
of the terms, “general education,” and, “a free society.” As 
to the report itself, it seems to me that: “The hungry sheep 
look up, and are not fed.” 



PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


THOMAS G. FORAN, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


It would be imprudent at least to attempt to define the 
ideal preparation of the Catholic educator. Apart from 
some general similarities, such training necessarily varies 
with prospective responsibilities. The controversies which 
prevail throughout the field of teacher-education are too 
familiar to need restatement. In the more restricted area 
of graduate training, the problems seem less acute but not 
less important. j 

Students enrolled in a graduate department or school of 
education represent great diversity of experience and in- 
terests. There are teachers and administrators, college, 
high school, and elementary school personnel, priests, nuns, 
and lay persons. The differences in the training they re- 
quire are almost as pronounced, though certain fundamen- 
tals underlie the specialization which each group seeks. 
The philosophy, history, and psychology of education are 
essential for all. It may not be amiss to remark that our 
concern is with the quality of this fundamental training 
rather than with its extent. We are aware of the inroads 
which materialistic psychology has made into the minds 
of many in Catholic education. Their philosophy for one 
reason or another has not protected them from the con- 
tagion of Behaviorism. This indicates the obvious respon- 
sibility of the universities in developing and spreading an 
educational psychology consistent with both experimental 
and philosophical standards of truth. It points also to the 
fact that many graduate students are in greater need of 
such essential training than of highly specialized courses. 

Such basic courses as those mentioned are indispensable 
but insufficient in themselves. We do not need, however, 
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to multiply the special courses as have some institutions. 
The principle underlying the existence of such courses is 
fallacious unless education is to be replaced by stereotyped 
training whose main characteristic is a shallow method- 
ology. In any event, it may be questioned whether method 
courses are within the proper function of a graduate school. 
There is a demand for some such courses but this is in 
itself no proof of their right to inclusion in the graduate 
curriculum. Criticisms of our departments over the ab- 
sence of endless courses in method are not well taken unless 
a university is simply an extension of the college. 

There is no opposition to specialized courses. On the 
contrary, they are needed but they must be related to those 
in the fundamental aspects of education and be so designed 
that most overlapping is eliminated. When this is done, 
their number can be reduced without sacrificing important 
subject matter or viewpoints. 

It should hardly be necessary to remark that students 
will inevitably be disappointed if they expect their gradu- 
ate courses to solve all their problems and to furnish explicit 
preparation for every assignment in the field. Courses as 
such should provide only an overview of the subject, and 
its elaboration is the responsibility of the student, aided 
by conferences and other sources of information. 

Various courses providing acquaintance with research 
procedures and tools are needed not only to facilitate re- 
search studies but to equip students to understand the tech- 
nical literature of educational research. If the spirit of 
graduate study is to animate education as well as other 
subjects, training in research procedures is helpful. Criti- 
cal attitudes so developed are necessary equipment in the 
evaluation of research investigations. 

There are certain fields of education in which courses 
have been lacking. Educational sociology, rural education, 
and child accounting, as well as the legal aspects of educa- 
tion, are subjects which have been slighted, probably be- 
cause of the dearth of competent instructors in these fields. 
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The proper function of seminars in a university has been 
debated at some length in academic circles. Seminars and 
conferences when well planned and skillfully conducted are 
essential means for the solution of problems and the culti- 
vation of critical insight. Many believe that a number of 
courses could be converted into seminars. The values to 
be derived from the interest and self-activity yielded by 
significant problems are far in excess of any products of the 
traditional lecture course. 

The theory of education is not difficult to impart, but the 
practical experience which complements theory can be fur- 
nished only by appropriate opportunities. A graduate 
department of education should have under its jurisdiction 
both an elementary and a high school. Such schools should 
not be model schools in the usual sense nor experimental 
schools, but typical parochial schools wherein approved pro- 
grams and procedures may be observed. 

The training of administrative officers should imitate the 
programs of those in analogous professions. Each student 
in school administration should spend about four months 
in a superintendent’s office to familiarize himself with the 
work and problems of diocesan school administration. No 
doubt the superintendents would favor such a plan and 
there are no valid reasons for any opposition by university 
authorities. The same plan might well be adapted for 
those training for other administrative positions; such as 
those of school principals, supervisors, guidance officers, 
etc. The proposed plan would function successfully if 
schools near the university could be enlisted and arrange- 
ments satisfactory to all parties concerned could be made. 
The practical advantages outweigh the difficulties. The 
benefits to all concerned warrant a serious effort being made 
to translate such plans for practical training into reality. 

If the university is to examplify as well as to describe 
effective methods and procedures, it must abandon the lec- 
ture system and employ practices consistent with the needs 
of its students. There is unquestioned need of revising 
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programs built on expediency and furnishing opportunities 
for observing and participating in the work of the schools. 
A much closer liaison is needed between the university on 
the one hand and the superintendents, the N.C.W.C., and 
the Commission on American Citizenship on the other. 
Fortunately, steps have been taken to accomplish this. On 
this matter, however, it must be realized that the initiative 
belongs as much to the superintendents as it does to a de- 
partment of education. If left to accident, there can be but 
little more cooperation than has hitherto prevailed. On 
the other hand, close association would benefit the dioceses 
and the department both directly and indirectly. Among 
the chief beneficiaries would be the many students who 
seek formal training in a university. Their profit would 
ultimately accrue to their dioceses. 

The improvement of the work of a department of edu- 
cation does not reside within the department alone. There 
must be cooperation and constructive assistance. This 
need far exceeds the more apparent requirements, such as 
that of financial support. Catholic University can provide 
the training demanded only on the condition that it receives 
the active support of those in a position to cooperate 
through such enterprises as the projected field training of 
students, the counsel and cooperation of the superintend- 
ents, and the unstinted assistance of all who share its 
mission. 
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President: Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va. 
Vice Presidents : 


Rev. Felix N. Pitt., Ph D., Louisville, Ky. 

Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, A.M., LL.D., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Roger J. Gonnole, Ph.D., St. Paul, Minn.^ 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Marie de LaSalle, S S.J., Brooklsm, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Fidelia, S.S.J,, Chicago, Ill- 
Secretary: Rev. David C. Gildea, A.M., J.C.L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
General Executive Board; 


Right Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Ph.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Rev. George J, Flanigen, A.B., S.T.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Edward J. Gorman, A.M., Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Ph-D., Toledo, Ohio 
Sister Leonita, S.C., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman: Rev. Stephen J. Landherr, G.SS.R., Ph.L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Francis T. Williams, C-S-V., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Sister Vincent Agnes, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman: Rev. William F. S. Dolan, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary; Sister M. Louis, C.S.J., Lansdale, Pa. 




ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association will be held in the Kiel Munici- 
pal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday to Thursday, 
April 23, 24, 25, 1946. The Association is welcomed to St. 
Louis by His Eminence, John Joseph Cardinal Glennon, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, who directed that all necessary 
arrangements be made for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of the large number of Catholic educators who are 
expected to attend. 
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Local General Committee 

Right Rev. Msgr, James P. Murray, Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, President; Very Rev. Msgr. Alfred G, 
Thomson, Superintendent of High Schools, Vice President; 
Rev. James E. Hoflich, Associate Superintendent of High 
Schools, Local Director. 

Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be ad- 
dressed to the Local Director, Rev. James E. Hoflich, 4389 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

All other information in regard to the convention may 
be secured from the office of the Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Special Meetings 

The following committees will meet in the Statler Hotel 
on Monday, April 22: 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, 2 :00 p. M. ; Executive Committee of the College 
and University Department, 4:00 P. m. ; Executive Com- 
mittee of the Secondary School Department, 4:00 P. M. ; 
Executive Committee of the Elementary School Depart- 
ment, 4:00 P. M. ; Executive Board of the Association, 
8:00 P. M. 

Religious Services 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday, 
April 23, 10:00 A. M., in the Cathedral of St. Louis, Lindell 
Blvd. and Newstead Ave. 

Clergy will vest for the opening Mass at the New 
Cathedral School Hall and the Bishops will vest in the 
Rectory, 4431 Lindell Boulevard. 

Opening Meeting 

The first general session of the Association will be held 
at 12:00 M., Tuesday, April 23, in the Opera House of the 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium. 
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Headquarters 

There will be no official headquarters hotel. 

Places of Meetings 

All meetings will be held in the Kiel Municipal Auditor- 
ium, facing on Market Street on the south side of the Plaza. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows : Open- 
ing and Closing General Meetings, Opera House; Seminary 
Department, North Section, Committee Room B; Minor 
Seminary Section, Committee Room A; College and Uni- 
versity Department, Assembly Hall No. 1 ; Secondary School 
Department, Assembly Hall No. 2; Elementary School De- 
partment, Opera House; Deaf Edbucation Section, South 
Section, Committee Room B; Blind Education Section, 
South Section, Committee Room C. 

Public Meeting 

An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 24, 
at 8:00 P. M., in the Opera House of the Kiel Municipal 
Auditorium. Addresses will be delivered by speakers of 
national prominence. 

Registration Headquarters 

Registration headquarters will be established in the Exhi- 
bit Hall, second floor, Kiel Municipal Auditorium. 

Information desks will be set up in the Exhibit Hall, 
second floor, Kiel Municipal Auditorium. 

Mail addressed to N.C.E.A. Convention, Kiel Municipal 
Auditorium, Market St., south side of Plaza, St. Louis, Mo., 
should be called for daily. 

Reservations for Sisters 

Sisters from outside the city of St. Louis who desire to 
make reservations for the convention should write to 
Rev. James E. Hoflich, 4389 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 
8, Mo. 
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T ran sport ation 

111 order to avoid any inconvenience, travel arrangements 
by railroad or plane to St. Louis and return should be made 
well in advance of the meeting. 

Daily LnMLclieon 

Luncheon will be served daily in the Cafeteria, mezzanine 
floor, Kiel Municipal Auditorium. A lunch counter is also 
provided in the lobby on the second floor. 

Admission by Badge 

Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those who possess a convention badge. This 
convention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk 
in the Exhibit Hall. 

Badges will be issued to : 

(a) Members who have paid their dues up to December 

31, 1946. 

(b) Registrants who pay at least the minimum mem- 

^bership fee ($2.00). 

Note: Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ing, the Exhibit at all times, and with the approval of pre- 
siding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Convention 
Hall and Promenade, on the second floor of the Kiel Munici- 
pal Auditorium. This is on the same floor as the meeting 
rooms. 

All who attend the convention are urged to make frequent 
visits to this Exhibit, where 150 Arms will have displays. 

Hotels and Rates 

For your convenience in making hotel reservations in 
St. Louis, hotels and rates are listed below. In writing for 
reservations, indicate your first, second, and third choice. 
Because of the limited number of single rooms available, 
you will have a better chance of securing accommodations 
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if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or 
more persons. All reservations must be cleared through 
the housing bureau. All requests for reservations must 
give definite date and hour of arrival as well as definite 
date and approximate hour of departure; also names and 
addresses of all persons who wdll occupy reservations re- 
quested must be included. 

All reservations must be received not later than April 
12 , 1946 . 


Hotel For one person For two persons 

American $2.00-$3.00 $5.00 

Chase. $3.50 and np SO.OO and up 

Claridge $3.00-$4 00 $5.00-$6.50 

Coronado $3.00 and up $6.00 and up 

DeSoto .... $2.65-$7.00 |5.30-$10.00 

Fairgrounds .... $2.30-$2.81 

Gatesworth . $3.50 $6.00 

Jefferson $3.50-$5.00 $6 00-$8.00 

Kingsway $2.20-$4.20 $4.30-$7.30 

Lennox $3.00-$5.50 $5.50-$6.50 

Majestic .$2.00-$2.25 $4.00 

Mark Twain $2.75-$3.50 $4.50-$5.50 

Mayfair $3.00-$6.50 $5.50-$8.00 

Melbourne . . $3.20-$4.20 $5.S0-$7.30 

Park Plaza... ........ . . . . .$4.00-$8.00 $5.50-810.00 

Roosevelt $3.00 $4.50 

Statler $3.50-$5.00 $6.50-$9.00 

In making reservations, use a form similar to the fol- 


lowing : 

Housing Bureau, National Catholic Educational Association, 

910 Syndicate Trust Building, 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the National 
Catholic Educational Association Meeting, April 22-25, 1946: 

Single Room Twin Bedded Room 

Other Type of Room 

Rate- From $ .... to $. . . First Choice Hotel 

Second Choice Hotel Third Choice Hotel . ...... 

Arriving at Hotel (date) Hour A.M P.M. 

Leaving (date) Hour A.M P.M. 

The name of each hotel guest must be listed. Therefore, please 
include the names of both persons for each double room or twin- 
bedded room requested. Give names and addresses of all persons 
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for whom you are requesting- reservations and who will occupy the 
rooms asked for* 

(Individual requesting reservations) 

Name 


Institution 

Address 

City and State • 

If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your res- 
ervation the Housing Bureau will make as good a reserva- 
tion as possible elsewhere providing that all hotel rooms 
available have not already been taken. 

All requests for accommodations at Convents in St. Louis 
should be made through the Rev. James E. Hoflich, 4389 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Places to Say Mass 

The Reverend Clergy will find it convenient to celebrate 
Mass at churches near the leading hotels and Auditorium. 

Priests who desire to make arrangements in advance 
should write to Rev. James E. Hoflich, 4389 Lindell Boule- 
vard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Payment of Dues 

It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Associa- 
tion are raised by the annual dues of the members, and by 
contributions from those who have taken a particular inter- 
est in the work. 

Publications of the Association 

Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are 
available only for libraries and educational institutions. 



COOPERATION IN CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION* 


ROY J. DEFERRxVRI, Ph.D., Secretary General, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Cooperation among institutions of higher education 
throughout the United States, whether among Catholic or 
non-Catholic colleges and universities, has received serious 
consideration spasmodically over a long period, especially 
during periods of financial depression, when enrollments 
and endowments decline and many institutions are threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. Little, however, of a lasting nature 
has been accomplished toward this end, and what has been 
done is almost entirely among non-Catholics. The problems 
of cooperation, moreover, affect not only relationships be- 
tween different institutions under Catholic auspices but 
those between institutions of any denomination whatsoever, 
and even the relationship between schools, divisions, and 
departments within the same institution. 

Powerful forces militate in general against any exten- 
sive cooperation among institutions of higher learning. It 
is well that we consider these before we proceed to the more 
constructive portions of our discussion. 

In the judgment of many educators the greatest obstacle 
to greater cooperation is narrow institutionalism, ‘institu- 
tionalism’’ has been defined as ‘^The attitude of devotion 
and loyalty to a single school which springs from some 
cause other than excellence in the performance of legitimate 
educational functions.” It has its origin in local ambitions 
and jealousies and in a sentimental rather than in a well 
thought-out plan for the future. It appears also in the senti- 
mental attachment of alumni which brings them to the 
attitude of ‘‘My alma mater, right or wrong.” Unfortu- 
nately many college teachers feel that they fall short of 
their full duty to the college unless they instill this un- 
reasoned attitude into the minds of all students with whom 


* Address delivered at the meeting of the Eastern Regional Unit, N.G.E.A., in New 
York, February 22, 1946. 
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they come in contact. It usually passes under the name of 
“college spirit.” On the other hand, it is not necessary for 
a teacher to be chronically disgruntled. It should be pos- 
sible for him to have a calm, dispassionate attitude toward 
matters of such great importance to him as those of his 
college. 

Another major obstacle to cooperation in higher educa- 
tion, probably second only to institutionalism, is plain ignor- 
ance of the importance of the problem on the part of con- 
trolling boards, administrative officers, faculties, educa- 
tional organizations, the constituency of the institutions, 
and the general public. This point could be discussed at 
great length. Examples in support of this statement are 
numerous. A prominent member of a regional accrediting 
association once said: “Board members in my region are 
ignorant of higher educational practices, unduly conserva- 
tive, and afflicted with inertia, proscrastination, and prej- 
udice.” This statement is obviously an exaggeration, but 
certainly anyone who has dealt very extensively with these 
groups cannot say that it is entirely without foundation. 
Several presidents and deans, with apparent sincerity, have 
with some embarrassment stated in public that they know 
so little and have thought so much less about relations 
with their institutional neighbors that they can give no in- 
formation and express no intelligent opinions on institu- 
tional cooperation. Even more to be deplored are those 
college and university administrators who, although situ- 
ated in a small area well populated with institutions of 
higher education, declare that they are entirely free of the 
problem — ^they have no need for cooperation and coordi- 
nation. 

The influence of special purpose and pressure groups is 
known to all administrators of colleges and universities, 
but probably best to the administrative officers of state 
institutions. Their activities represent another serious 
obstacle to the development of greater cooperation among 
institutions of higher education. Prominent among these 
groups are professional and semi-professional organizations 
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and societies eager to promote the expansion of specialized 
schools or departments in which they are interested, even 
though such expansion sometimes results in the wasteful 
duplication of the work of similar schools and departments 
in the same or adjoining region or in a neighboring religious 
community. Individuals and organizations concerned with 
the professions of medicine, law, pharmacy, dentistry, 
nursing, engineering, and others, have within recent years 
been a little less concerned with the extension of their own 
specialized lines than with the relationships of these ex- 
tensions to an intelligently planned higher educational 
program. Business and industrial groups exert influence 
in the direction of the creation or wasteful expansion of 
instructional and research facilities in their local institu- 
tions. We may be justified in mentioning at this point the 
determination on the part of some religious communities 
to set up colleges in the vicinity of other Catholic colleges 
not because they are convinced that they can contribute 
something to Catholic higher education in that region and 
not because of a carefully considered plan, but simply be- 
cause “our boys or our girls want us to open a college and 
will support us.’’ Private philanthropy in some instances 
also has resulted in educational and financial lack of co- 
operation. Catholic educational institutions have thus far 
received little favorable attention from the philanthropic 
but they have experienced some of its disadvantages. 
Wealthy industrialists have left large bequests to higher 
institutions of learning with the provision that the recip- 
ient institution establish or enlarge some designated de- 
partment. Few* institutions have refused such windfalls 
but proceed to set up departments and services already 
amply provided by neighboring institutions. 

According to college and university administrators the 
alumni represent easily the most vociferous group in pro- 
testing cooperating efforts. Contrary to common opinion, 
their influence and interests extend beyond the realm of 
athletics. A university with which I am well acquainted 
proposed several years ago to abandon its school of law on 
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the ground that this field was amply provided for by neigh- 
boring institutions and the time and money spent on this 
school might well be expended on other activities more 
closely associated with the institution. The alumni of the 
law school protested vigorously on the ground that the 
University could not subject them to the disgrace of having 
received a law degree from a school presently to be aban- 
doned. The law school in question, moreover, because of 
the protest was continued in spite of all the attending dis- 
advantages. 

The question has sometimes been raised as to the pos- 
sibility and desirability of cooperation between Catholic and 
non-Catholic institutions of higher education. It is obvious 
that fundamental differences in basic philosophy constitute 
a serious obstacle to the development of such cooperation. 
It is equally obvious that Catholic institutions may not join 
with non-Catholic groups in any common project in which 
there might even appear to be any compromise in funda- 
mental doctrine. This phase of the question is a very deli- 
cate one, but I personally feel that something by way of 
cooperation between Catholics and non-Catholics can be 
achieved in a restricted manner, especially in certain of the 
professions. 

Racial and national prejudices, all equally indefensible in 
the Church and in a democracy of the American kind, are 
undoubtedly serious obstacles to the development of greater 
cooperation among higher institutions. While it is true 
that the Church in America has seen fit to establish a very 
small number of institutions of education for the benefit of 
a special race, it is a pity that the need to set up these few 
ever existed. National groups on the other hand, in spite 
of the willingness of colleges and universities to offer their 
resources for the general training of the youth of these 
groups, have had a tendency to set up their own institu- 
tions, stressing the culture of the old fatherland. The in- 
stitutions of higher education under Catholic auspices al- 
ready established should be able to provide, especially with 
ordinary cooperation, for the needs of all races and the 
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peoples of all nationalistic origins as well. It is the belief 
of some that racial and nationalistic antagonisms are be- 
coming less of an obstacle with the years in the movement 
of cooperation. This is indeed greatly to be desired. 

Other obstacles to cooperation may be mentioned very 
briefly. Political influence has permeated many institu- 
tions, both public and private, to interfere greatly with co- 
operation both within and without. Political considerations 
involved in the appointment of members of governing boards 
and presidents may sometimes extend to favorite candidates 
for deans and faculty members. This is true in private and 
even denominational institutions but is most frequently 
noted in state and municipal colleges and universities. An- 
other obstacle to cooperation both between institutions and 
even within a single institution is personal ambition. It is 
the personal and selfish ambition of both administrative offi- 
cers and faculty members to glorify themselves and to im- 
prove or safeguard their economic status. Most adminis- 
trators are very reluctant about taking any steps that might 
result in their institution's being consolidated with others, 
thus making necessary only one administrative staff instead 
of two. Similarly, faculty members try to retain their 
courses, and to develop them into separate departments, 
schools, or colleges within a university, with themselves in 
the higher position of professor, department head, or dean. 
Thus departments and courses expand and multiply rather 
than become more correlated. In the process, needless 
duplication arises and dead wood is found everywhere. All 
this leads to narrow institutionalism with unfair student 
recruiting, superficial institutional loyalty, and all their 
attendant evils. 

Many real and imaginary administrative difficulties may 
be regarded as obstacles to greater cooperation both within 
and without educational institutions. For example, classes 
may be scheduled at different times and in different ways; 
extra-curricular activities, controlled by tradition, may in- 
terfere ; and so on. But these difficulties are for the most 
part details which are by no means insurmountable. More 
serious administrative problems are: distance and trans- 
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portation facilities between campuses; differences in curri- 
cula, one emphasizing one phase of the work, and another 
another; different entrance requirements and differences 
in fees, often occasioned by varying financial support; the 
adjustment of graduate and undergraduate programs. And 
these difficulties also may be overcome. 

Various types of legal problems may interfere with 
greater cooperation. The type with which Catholic insti- 
tutions are chiefly concerned arises from the restrictions 
that are sometimes imposed by the charters or acts of in- 
corporation under which private institutions operate. But 
even charters and acts of incorporation can be changed if 
the will and the patience to bring this about exists. Most 
administrators are very reluctant to bring up any matter 
relating to the charter of their institutions for fear that in 
so doing other features and privileges may be rescinded. 

These are probably the most serious obstacles to increased 
cooperation among Catholic institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Some of these can be removed or at least reduced 
rather easily, while others obviously require a long and 
slow treatment. But to say that any of them are entirely 
insurmountable is certainly not the part of a forceful and 
forward-looking university or college administrator. 

The agencies of influence which may work to overcome 
the obstacles to cooperation in higher education and affect 
at least a greater degree of successful common planning are 
many but, it must be admitted, they have thus far been 
rather ineffective. Some Catholics have an apparently 
simple solution to all the difficulties herein concerned. Let 
the bishops of the country demand cooperation at least 
among the institutions of their own diocese and we will at 
once possess it in full bloom. This is the general trend of 
their thinking. The solution of the problem, I fear, is not 
as easy as that. The members of the American hierarchy 
can do much in this matter, of course, and they probably 
represent the most potent agency in overcoming the ob- 
stacles which have already been discussed, but to be really 
successful in their efforts in this regard they must have 
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the support of othei forces, especially the g'ood will of 
Catholic educators themselves and thinking Catholics gen- 
erally. Simply the forceful demand for cooperation in 
higher education by whatever authority will not achieve it 
at its best, and the members of the American hierarchy 
seem to have appreciated this thoroughly. 

There are other agencies which deserve at least a brief 
mention. For convenience they may be classed as national, 
regional, state, and institutional. There is, of course, no 
national body, either public or private, which exercises 
control over the development of higher education as a uni- 
form national enterprise. There are, however, a number 
of agencies, both public and private, that exercise a con- 
siderable degree of control and influence of a nation-wide 
character over specific aspects and phases of higher educa- 
tional life. Some of these are: the United States Office of 
Education, the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, functioning much as does the 
United States Office of Education and sometimes in coopera- 
tion with it, the National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, the Association of 
American Universities, the American Council on Education, 
the Association of American Colleges, and others. These 
groups may well contribute much to cooperation in higher 
education. Some of them have attacked the problem di- 
rectly. No one of them has accomplished a great deal. 

Learned societies and educational foundations represent 
strong potential forces of national character for cooperation 
in research, although they fall far short of their potentiali- 
ties in actual accomplishment. The secretary of a learned 
society describes how his group fosters cooperation in 
higher education within its specific field. '‘Research activi- 
ties in the universities can best be coordinated through 
inter-university cooperation of individual departments ; 
and it is this function that an organization like the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society can perform. Probably none of 
the learned societies has knit together so completely the 
interests of a group as has the American Mathematical 
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Society. Publication of research, both journals and books, 
is largely in the hands of the Mathematical Society and it 
is an established custom for the universities to contribute 
to the Society for the publication of such research, roughly 
on a pro-rata basis of the amount published by the members 
of its faculty. The Society acts in some ways like a super- 
university and problems which are too big for one institu- 
tion or which concern several institutions have here a forum 
for discussion, often leading to joint action. For example, 
the Society arranges a tour for a lecturer in mathematics 
(a foreigner or an American professor) at a dozen universi- 
ties/' Of the Catholic learned societies the Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association and the Catholic Library Association 
have probably done more than any other along this line. 
Strong professional organizations such as the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education and the Catholic 
Hospital Association have made some progress in promot- 
ing cooperation within their respective professions. The 
educational foundations are important because of the 
studies that have been made under specific grants, such as 
those dealing with legal, medical, and dental education, and 
because gifts enable the foundations to guide development 
in the direction of cooperation and coordination and to set 
up common services such as that of the American Library 
Association. To my knowledge, the only close approach to a 
similar educational foundation under Catholic auspices is 
the Institutum Divini Thomae. The w^ork which the Insti- 
tutum is doing today by way of coordinating the activities 
of the trained research personnel in science of Catholic 
colleges throughout the land on one common important 
project is worthy of imitation in other fields. The Catholic 
University of America has through several of its depart- 
ments organized cooperative projects of research on a lim- 
ited scale. 

Regional and state types of agencies which promote co- 
operation among institutions of higher education are simi- 
lar to the national ones. Usually, they are subdivisions of 
the national organization. I need mention only those estab- 
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lished under the Smith-Hughes Act to promote and guide 
vocational education; for example, instruction in home 
economics. It would be difficult for a person trained in 
this subject at an institution not recognized by a state 
agency according to this act to have the best opportunities 
for the exercise of his training in this field. An agency of 
this kind could do much by refusing its recognition to 
break down the separatist tendencies of individuals and 
institutions. The only regional groups under Catholic 
auspices which might take on a similar power for good in a 
constructive way are the regional sections of the Catholic 
Educational Association and, corresponding somewhat to 
the state groups, diocesan educational organizations. 

Institutional control of higher education is exercised by 
institutional administrative officers and governing boards. 
We have already discussed institutional agencies of control 
from the standpoint of their separatist and independent 
tendencies. One of the major problems in securing better 
cooperation in Catholic institutions of higher education is 
the development of a better understanding of the difficul- 
ties involved among administrative officers and governing 
boards, and the stimulation among them of a genuine inter- 
est in these difficulties and a sincere desire to solve them. 
If this can be done, the battle is at least half won. 

Of one thing we may be sure, cooperation among Cath- 
olic institutions of higher education will one day be ac- 
complished to a much higher degree than we have it now. 
It is merely a question of whether Catholic educators them- 
selves will accomplish it or whether some outside force, 
Catholic or even non-Catholic, will come among us and 
force us to do it, perhaps in a manner in no wise to our 
liking. Non-Catholic educational leaders even more than 
Catholics view with alarm the present hit or miss growth 
of higher education throughout the United States. They 
are convinced that if nothing is done about it numerous 
foreclosures and failures will in more difficult economic 
periods follow in rapid succession. Some of our non- 
Catholic educational leaders are determined to prevent this 
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in whatever way possible, and federal or state intervention 
appears to them as a very practical solution of the trouble. 
The Catholic institution of higher education is of concern 
to them in that it adds in many localities to the general 
confusion of American higher education as a whole. Some 
of us have already had the experience of having our insti- 
tution reckoned in the general picture, regardless of our 
Catholic auspices, when we have attempted to establish 
professional schools in our university family with the ap- 
proval of the professional group concerned. For example, 
it is difficult to convince the American Library Association 
that there is need of a School of Library Science in any 
locality under Catholic auspices if there already exists in 
that region a school of library science under any other 
auspices. The question of cooperation between Catholic 
and non-Cathoiic institutions is really outside the topic of 
my paper but it cannot be separated from it entirely. Per- 
mit me to dismiss it simply by saying that some degree of 
cooperation with non-Catholic institutions can and should 
be maintained. The nature of this cooperation, however, 
is a delicate question and needs careful consideration. 

Let us consider finally some specific means by which co- 
operation in Catholic institutions of higher education may 
be effected, assuming that all major obstacles to it have 
been removed. As for cooperation within Catholic institu- 
tions individually, our discussion can be brief. It is defi- 
nitely the responsibility of the president and his admin- 
istrative officers to have efficient cooperation between 
schools, divisions, and departments within his institution. 
Anything less is an indication of personal weakness on the 
part of the president and his assistants, or, worse still, of 
a defective organization which does not give the president 
his proper powers. 

Cooperation betw’een different Catholic institutions is 
possible in many ways. We can do no more here than to 
mention a few that come to mind. Reference has already 
been made to cooperation in research among institutions of 
higher education. In spite of the popular notion that good 
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teaching and scientific research are incompatible, many 
still believe that not only training in research but con- 
tinued development in scientific investigation is most ad- 
vantageous for improvement in teaching. However, be 
that as it may, the fact remains that the faculties of our 
Catholic colleges contain literally hundreds of indi\uduals 
well trained for genuine research. Certainly there must 
be enough leadership among our scholars to organize these 
individuals for research projects of genuine importance 
in different fields. This in our opinion would not only 
improve teaching but would greatly raise the intellectual 
atmosphere of our institutions of higher education. 

Instructors may well be exchanged or shared. It is 
sometimes desirable to offer courses in a certain field only 
every other year. In alternate years the instructor might 
well be employed by a neighboring institution thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of an additional instructor. Or an in- 
structor may not be required to offer a full time program 
in his subject in his own institution and so will be able to 
give some service to another simultaneously. Something 
by way of an interchange of instructors has been going on 
chiefly in the summer months among our colleges for 
women. While this is beneficial in many respects, it lacks 
much of the nature of the cooperation about which we are 
speaking. 

Every college must be expected to give efficient instruc- 
tion in all subjects considered as basic for a liberal, or as 
some would have it today, general education. But it is 
impossible for a small college to offer advanced courses 
or facilities for genuine concentration in all basic fields, 
to say nothing of the less important subjects. Some kind of 
distribution of the fields of concentration might well be 
arranged between institutions within comparatively easy 
commuting distances. Physical facilities for advanced 
study in certain fields especially in the natural sciences are 
very costly. There scarcely seems to be any necessity for 
duplicating costly equipment among such institutions. 
Specialization of institutional development of at least cer- 
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tain physical facilities might well be arranged between 
neighboring institutions. 

On the side of the graduate school, certain fields of re- 
search should by reason of their general importance and 
universality be developed as efficiently as possible in all 
universities; e.g., philosophy, psychology, and English. 
But other departments might well be confined to one or two 
universities in the entire country; e.g., Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, Slavic Languages and Literatures, and 
Seismology. Even within a single field, subdivisions of 
the subject might well be assigned to different universities 
for intensive development. 

Similarly two graduate schools under Catholic auspices 
could very advantageously join in supervising the research 
and study of students under certain circumstances. Non- 
Catholic institutions do this rather frequently. I have 
yet to find a clear instance of this among Catholic gradu- 
ate schools. 

One hears a great deal these days, especially at meet- 
ings of national learned societies, regarding post-doctoral 
research. A student who has completed his work for the 
doctorate finds himself in the midst of much material which 
should be investigated at once. Sometimes the material 
will lose its value, or the investigation will have little sig- 
nificance, if not carried through at once. Such projects are 
often organized today as joint institutes of post-doctoral 
research. Catholic educators may well consider doing like- 
wise. Similarly the joint maintenance of clearing house 
facilities for research, bibliographic resources, publication, 
and various academic services while becoming more com- 
mon daily among our non-Catholic neighbors are rarely 
even discussed among the scholars of our Catholic institu- 
tions of higher education. 

If institutions in the same general region are devoting 
their chief attention to distinctly different objectives, they 
may cooperate effectively in recruiting or joint presentation 
of the educational advantages afforded by the group. They 

may even cooperate in fund campaigns. 
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Cooperative sponsoring of special programs of fine arts, 
music, drama, and lectures seems clearly beneficial and 
easily effected, yet almost never carried out. It is quite 
non-existent in athletic and sports activities. 

It would be ludicrous indeed, were the results not so 
tragic, to see two Catholic institutions within the same city 
limits spending thousands of dollars to establish depart- 
ments or schools of advanced nursing or of library science 
or of any other professional subjects. Difficulties may be 
raised about distributing opportunities for concentrating 
in the so-called fundamental fields, but it should be easy for 
colleges to agree on an equitable distribution of the various 
professions which stand -to some extent as independent 
units. 

It is difficult also to justify the duplication by Catholic 
institutions of programs of extension and of adult educa- 
tion. Opportunities for self-improvement could be greatly 
expanded for the adult by a little cooperative planning. 

There is one growing practice among our Catholic col- 
leges and universities which is adding constantly to the 
general chaos and which is contrary to Catholic tradition 
and, in the minds of some, to the best principles of higher 
education. I refer to coeducation on the college level. For 
some good reason it is almost always the Catholic college 
for men that decides to admit women and very rarely the 
reverse. The admission of women students to colleges 
established for men only may be justified perhaps where no 
Catholic college for women exists within a long radius or 
where the regional Catholic college for women cannot 
supply a certain educational service furnished at the col- 
lege for men. But how can one justify the admission of 
women to a Catholic college for men located within easy 
walking distance of a struggling but thoroughly adequate 
Catholic college for women? This seems to be the low 
water mark in lack of cooperation among our Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher education, but more than one instance 
of this can be cited. 

Before closing my remarks I would like to make my posi- 
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tion clear on two points about which it may be wrongly 
judged. First, I do not believe that we have too many 
Catholic colleges in the land, not even that we have too 
many Catholic colleges for women in any one locality. If 
the Catholic population of any district under consideration 
be examined, as well as the nature of the non-Catholic 
people of that area who might be inclined to send their 
daughters to Catholic institutions, no condition will be 
found so bad that it cannot be remedied by a little coopera- 
tion. Instead of entering upon a program of rivalry, these 
institutions should plan through cooperation to do the best 
possible job of offering Catholic higher education in the 
particular area. Actually, all things considered, we need 
more Catholic colleges both for men and for women in 
almost every part of our country, provided that some sys- 
tematic cooperation can be applied. 

Second, my conviction is strong not only that a sys- 
tematically planned cooperation among Catholic colleges 
and universities would be a great boon to Catholic educa- 
tion and the work of the Church, but that all the obstacles 
which I have mentioned above can be overcome in order 
to attain it. In fact, I am sure that if Catholic educators 
set out to establish some worth while scheme of coopera- 
tion it will receive strong support on nearly every hand. 
My one serious concern is that of the proper leadership 
for this important movement. The initiative and the lead- 
ership must be such as will inspire the confidence of all con- 
cerned — ^the educators themselves, the religious superiors, 
the members of the hierarchy. I am inclined to think that 
such initiative and leadership might come from the various 
regional groups of the N. C. E. A. Perhaps the Eastern 
Section of the N. C. E. A. might set the example. 
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ADDRESS OF 

THE MOST REV. JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, O.P., S.T.M., 
Piesident General of the Association 

In these post-war days there is a crisis in every sphere of 
life. In the field of education, conditions are extremely crit- 
ical. As we in retrospect consider the preparation for the 
second World War, we realize the havoc wrought by the 
education imparted by the Nazis, the Fascists, the Soviets, 
and every totalitarian form of government. We know now’ 
that millions of people have been murdered because the 
false principles of totalitarians put no value on human life. 
We are certain that millions of the youth of our day have 
been the victims of this bad totalitarian education. 

The degrading ideology of atheists has divided the world, 
and is now striving to dominate all nations. Atheistic 
totalitarian education aims to destroy the dignity of human 
personality, to rob men of their freedom, and to make them 
slaves of the state. 

This unspeakably bad education, devoid of all morality, 
can lead only to another world conflict, to world chaos, and 
to the utter destruction of all true values of life. The war 
has taught us that Nazi, Fascist, and Soviet education 
should have no place in any schools of our country. Every 
true American should oppose all totalitarian systems of 
education, under whatever guise they are presented. 

The draft law showed us that more than a million and a 
half American men could not qualify for the minimum 
standard of the fourth grade in our primary schools. The 
draft brought out the fact that in our country, where we 
boast of education, there may be ten million people who 
cannot read or write. 

During the war our government felt constrained, owing 
to the number of illiterate men who could not qualify for the 
draft, to educate them. The qualifying of our men for 
military service has focused our attention on the utter 
inability’ of some States to provide the necessary minimum 
education and training of children. 

The draft likewise showed how’ lack of resources in some 
quarters, and the practical impossibility of securing quali- 
fied teachers in poor sections of the country, were in large 
measure responsible for the illiteracy and the poor instruc- 
tion in many schools. 

The draft law, and the appraisal of the work of our 
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schools which followed, have made many realize the serious- 
ness of the crisis in American education. These defects 
should be tabulated, catalogued, and broadcast in order to 
arouse public opinion, which Tvill demand a remedy. 

The widespread delinquency of our youth should not sur- 
prise us when w^e fully realize that God is shut out of our 
tax-supported schools, that moral principles and moral 
training have no part in this school system. Many schools 
will permit teachers and professors to speak against God 
and against religion ; that is supposed to be liberty of edu- 
cation. The same schools will not permit statements in 
favor of God, nor the exposition of basic moral principles ; 
that is supposed to be narrow sectarianism. 

The senseless cry of union of Church and state is heard 
when the rights of God are advocated and when the un- 
changeable principles of morality are expounded. This 
incredible position is taken by many unthinking people, 
even by legislators and statesmen w^ho accept propaganda 
and shibboleths without questioning them. This acceptance 
is an attack on our freedom of education; it is opposed to 
the spirit of our country and to the American tradition of 
education. 

Our youths have a native right to be instructed in the 
truths of God and in the unchangeable principles of moral- 
ity. Parents have the right and the duty to insist that 
such instruction and training be given. No state, no school 
system, no school boards, no legislators, no government can 
lawfully disregard these inalienable and imprescriptible 
rights and duties of children and parents. 

The family is a divine institution, which is held responsi- 
ble, according to the law of nature and the law of God, for 
the education of the children of its home. It is the duty of 
the state to aid the Church in safeguarding the native and 
imprescriptible rights of the family, whatever its religion 
be. 

We cannot expect our youths who have passed several 
years in primary and secondary schools, ignoring God and 
His law and disregarding the whole sphere of morality, 
to have those habits of restraint which will make them 
virtuous men and women. In many schools our youths are 
told that God is ^'old stuff,*' that the idea of fixed morality 
is utterly at variance with modern thought and with a pro- 
gressive world. It is the duty of parents of all religious 
faiths to know whenever there is anti-God and anti-moral 
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propaganda in the schools in which their children are being 
educated. There ought to be a union of parents of all faiths 
who would call a general strike against such propaganda 
and all its agents. 

If we are to attempt to correct juvenile delinquency, we 
must bring God back into the lives of our youth ; we must 
teach them the moral law, and we must patiently form in 
them from infancy the habits of virtuous living. These 
are manifest duties of the teachers of our schools. Parents 
have this responsibility before God and the world. They 
cannot abdicate it and should not regard lightly this 
supremely important duty. Teachers who act against the 
wish and instruction of parents, whatever be their religion, 
especially before the pupil has attained its maturity, betray 
a sacred trust, because they are only the deputies of parents. 
It would be true legislation to enact a law which would 
penalize teachers who strive against parents to convince 
their immature children that God and His unchangeable 
moral code should be ruled out of the lives of Americans. 

There are and ever will be inequalities in life — inequali- 
ties in the physical order, in intellectual gifts, in the power 
of application, in the ability to succeed in economic and 
political life. There is, as is to be expected, inequality of 
education in our States, but in a country like ours there 
ought to be, in the field of education, ample provision for 
the essential minimum mental formation and character 
training in all schools of every section of our country, 
whether these schools at present are tax-supported or not. 
The resources of some sections, that have the greatest num- 
ber of children to be educated, are lowest, while other 
wealthy sections of the country, having the fewest children, 
command the greatest resources. One State spends more 
than five times as much on a pupil as does a poor State that 
cannot give the essential minimum of education to all its 
children. These are distressing facts, but they must be 
faced. 

For upwards of thirty years, bills have been before Con- 
gress which would extend Federal aid to schools, not on a 
just basis, but merely to schools that are tax-supported. 
These bills have been un-American, undemocratic, and the 
provisions have been ruthless in by-passing children and 
parents who need help to get the minimum of education 
for an American child in the schools of their conscientious 
choice. It is a matter of very sincere regret that the pro- 
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ponents of these bills could not or would not understand 
that our government must be just to all citizens of our 
country and to all parents, especially poor parents, regard- 
less of creed or color or blood, who are striving to educate 
their children and to rear them as good Americans. 

It is to be regretted that these same proponents, and 
the groups and lobbies that favored these bills, were willing 
to accept, without analyzing it, the shibboleth of union of 
Church and State, if any aid were to be given to schools 
conducted under the auspices of religion, or to poor parents 
who insisted on their children not only acquiring knowledge, 
but also having the benefit of a moral formation. 

When our government insists on compulsory school at- 
tendance, and when, by Constitutional right, through the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, it assures all 
citizens, of all faiths or of no faith, that they enjoy freedom 
of education, government agencies should not by indirection 
nullify that freedom. 

The words of the Supreme Court decision in the Oregon 
case, June 1, 1925, are: ‘The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the State ; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him 
for additional duties.’' 

Our primary and secondary schools which at present are 
not tax-supported should not be deprived of the help they 
need, provided the physical plant, the instruction, the cur- 
riculum, and the training of pupils as good citizens meet the 
demands of the State. Nor should the children of these 
schools be denied bus transportation, medical care, and 
textbooks, when the need of these can be proven to our 
State and Federal governments. 

The provisions of the Constitutions of several States, 
regarding education in non-tax-supported schools, reflect no 
credit on the States. They nullify the freedom of education 
of which we boast and for which our armed forces fought 
in the second World War. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress which would 
correct much of this injustice. The support of this bill by 
the American Federation of Labor is in harmony with true 
American tradition. That support upholds fundamental 
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justice. The G. I. Act, unanimously adopted by the United 
States Congress, can be a pattern that will grant aid 
equitably where it is needed. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights in no way brings about the union 
of Church and State, No religious group in the United 
States is asking for a union of Church and State. Certainly 
Catholics are not. The religion of parents, or of the chil- 
dren, whatever it be, should not exclude help wherever help 
is needed. All our children are American children. All of 
them should be taught to live for America, and to die to 
defend America if needs be. 

Citizens of all school systems were drafted in the war. 
The sons of many faiths have died for their country. It 
seems absurd that the children of those who follOAv them 
cannot be helped, so that they will be better-informed 
citizens, with a greater appreciation of their moral 
obligations. 

All fair-minded persons of our country are of one mind, 
that no help should be given by the State to support re- 
ligion. By no subterfuge should this support be obtained. 
It is not the function of our States or of our Federal govern- 
ment to support religion, or to have a State religion, or to 
express a preference for one religion more than another. 
It is, however, the function of our State and Federal gov- 
ernment to discourage, very positively anti-religious move- 
ments, anti-God movements, anti-moral movements. 

We have a complete Catholic system of education. Our 
schools have to their credit achievements which seem impos- 
sible, considering the limited resources at their command. 
If we accept the accuracy of the term ^'philosophy of edu- 
cation,*' as generally understood, we must admit that Cath- 
olic schools, more than any others, know their aim, their 
scope, their guiding principles, their sacred trust. They 
know the unchangeable elements of education. The bene- 
ficial results of Catholic schools in instructing youth and 
in turning out good, law-abiding citizens who are always 
loyal to our civil authorities, deserve the encouragement and 
gratitude of government in our States and in Wash- 
ington. . . . 

It is the American tradition for every American school 
to promote respect for religion. This nation was conceived 
by men of profound religious convictions. We must not let 
totalitarians today tell us that error, immorality, and non- 
morality have the same right as truth and moral living. 
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There is no union of Church and State when all our 
schools insist on respect for the name of God. No child, in 
any school, should be embarrassed because of his religious 
belief. It is sheer nonsense to talk of a common religion for 
all American children, or of a common denominator for the 
hundreds of religious beliefs that we have in America. We 
can sensibly agree, however, on basic propositions for all 
true Americans. I venture to suggest some norms : 

1 — Any material prejudicial to religion should be 
eliminated from the curricula and textbooks of public 
schools. 

2 — Materials which will inspire children to regard 
religion as a high, noble discharge of one's duty to 
God should be incorporated in public school curricula. 

3 — Public school boards, officials of the State depart- 
ments of education, and standardizing agencies should 
cooperate with plans which give the churches an op- 
portunity to impart formal religious instruction. On 
the parents of America, more than on any other indi- 
viduals or groups, does this responsibility rest. They 
should regard it as a grave duty in order to counteract 
the basic secularism in our public schools today. 

4 — The relation of moral training in education in 
American schools should not be considered a settled 
matter. We are facing tremendously grave problems 
in our country which have never been faced before. 
They can in large measure be settled in future genera- 
tions, if our American educational system includes 
religious instruction and moral training in primary 
and secondary schools according to the wishes of par- 
ents of different faiths. It may be difficult to agree on 
a formula, but difficulties should not intimidate us; 
they are not insuperable. 

It is significant that many religious leaders of many 
denominations are arriving at the conclusion that the only 
practical method to insure moral training in our schools is 
to make it an integral part of education, and then to have 
the different churches either to provide their own schools or 
to let them have control of some schools. A real solution 
can and should be found, and found quickly, in order to 
insure moral training in our schools. 

The Catholic Bishops of America have wisely recognized 
that they must keep their schools under their control, satis- 
fying the conditions on which the State insists for the 
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pupils’ safety, health, and training in civics. The Catholic 
Bishops recognize fully the rights of parents as the vicars 
of God in the education of their children. The rights of 
parents, as the most responsible agents in the education 
of their children, have been too often ignored and rejected 
by professional educators, school boards, and legislators. 

' If many churches of America today are losing their vital- 
ity, and if sectarianism is weakening everywhere, it is 
owing to the lack of denominational schools in which a 
training is given five days of the week m moral living. 
Released time, Bible reading, and Sunday school instruc- 
tions may be commendable for the little they do in the inter- 
est of religion, but this program is not an integration of 
moral training with every phase of the school program and 
school curriculum. It is not preparing our future adult 
citizens to face the problems of life with that restraint and 
moral stamina which all good American citizens should 
have. 

If American life is to be revitalized in its every phase, 
it will be done, in large measure, through education and 
through our schools. America must be taught that re- 
ligion is not merely a Sunday affair ; it is not a Sunday dress. 
Right thinking and moral living should enter into every 
conscious thought and act of men in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in amusements, in sports, in political life, and in 
every act of government officials. 

We are standing by and allowing Communism to sweep 
the whole country. These atheistic totalitarians are re- 
sourceful; they are crusaders; they are striving to place 
their agents in every pivotal position. They want confu- 
sion and strife in order to gain control. We are assuming 
that nothing can be done about their dechristianizing 
activities. We are allowing these same agents to infiltrate 
into our system of education in this country. 

The most effective means to counteract Communism is a 
sane educational system, supported by both State and Fed- 
eral governments, which will approve a plan whereby we 
can have moral training and instruction, in all the schools 
of our land, integrated with intellectual development. Our 
schools should meet the needs of today. They should enable 
America to discharge obligations such as no other nation 
in the history of the world has been called upon to discharge. 



EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD 


HUGH STOTT TAYLOR, D.Sc., 

Dean, Graduate School, Princeton Univeisity, Princeton, N J. 


The American nation has assumed through the power 
of her military, naval, and air forces, and through the 
technological organization requisite to that power, a posi- 
tion of major responsibility for civilization, culture, and 
peace in the post-war world. To meet the commitments 
which such a responsibility entails, the United States will, 
of necessity, be forced to enlarge both political and social 
horizons, so much the more imperatively because the 
achieve7nents in the world of science, especially in the urea 
of atomic energy with its incredibly destructive potentiali- 
ties, have fo7-eed us to the realization that ice are confronted 
ivith the alte7'native: one world or 7tone. 

Tonight, as a Catholic layman and as a scientist, I ad- 
dress myself to the urgent problem of the role of education 
in this world of tomorrow. In the Catholic Church and m 
science we recognize two cultural influences lohich already 
transcend national boundaries, have already assumed inter- 
national, one might say supra-national, 7 'oles in the govemi- 
ing of human affairs. As a Catholic and as a scientist I ad- 
dress myself to fellow Catholics deeply involved in all phases 
of the educational process. We are confronted with new 
potentialities both for evil and for good and on our right 
approach to the solution of our problems much will inevit- 
ably depend for good or for evil in the world of tomorrow. 
I would wish to approach the solution of these problems by 
a query addressed to all of you: to the teachers of our 
students in our schools, our colleges, our universities; to 
young men and women, to fathers and mothers, grandfath- 
ers and grandmothers. Are we prepared to return to our 
homes, to our students, our children, and our children’s 
children asking them to join with us in a solemn declara- 
tion of our faith in education for one world? Are we pre- 
pared to have them recite, learn, and live by some such 
declaration as this : 

We Declare 

“That since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed; 
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'That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peo- 
ples of the world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war ; 

"That the great and terrible war which has now 
ended w^as a war made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dignity, equality, and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

"That the wide diffusion of culture, and the educa- 
tion of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are 
indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

"That a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the unanimous, last- 
ing, and sincere support of the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind.’' 

Such a declaration of principles and of faith is as urgent 
for the world of 1946, it would seem, as was the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776. So far as one can see there 
appears to be no reason why such a declaration should not 
have issued from Vatican City, "'deep in the panting heart 
of Rome,” nor from the assembly of Cardinals, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of these United States. Actually, it came from 
no such source or origin. It is the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cidtural Organization, UNESCO, as it is now coming to be 
known. 

Do we adhere to these declarations and if so are we, for 
these reasons, "believing in full and equal opportunities 
for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objec- 
tive truth and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge” 

. . . "agreed and determined to develop and increase the 
means of communication between their peoples and to em- 
ploy these means for the purposes of mutual understand- 
ing and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives”? 

Are we Catholics not bound in conscience to such objec- 
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tives? And if we are so bound in conscience must we not 
support the purposes and functions of UNESCO ; 

“The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for fustics, for the ride of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

“To realize this purpose the Organization will : 

(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples, through all 
means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be neces- 
sary to promote the free flow of ideas by w^ord and 
image ; 

(b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to the 
spread of culture; 

by collaborating with members, at their request, in 
the development of educational activities ; 
by instituting collaboration among the nations to 
advance the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity without regard to race, sex, or any distinc- 
tions, economic or social; 

by suggesting educational methods best suited to 
prepare the children of the world for the responsi- 
bilities of freedom; 

(c) maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge; 

by assuring the conservation and protection of the 
v/orld's inheritance of books, works of art, and mon- 
uments of history and science, and recommending to 
the nations concerned the necessary international 
conventions ; 

by encouraging cooperation among the nations in 
all branches of intellectual activity, including the in- 
ternational exchange of persons active in the fields of 
education, science, and culture and the exchange of 
publications, objects of artistic and scientific inter- 
est and other materials of information ; 
by initiating methods of international cooperation 
calculated to give the people of all countries access 
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to the printed and published materials produced by 

any of them.” 

As a Catholic and as a scientist it is my firm belief that 
this preamble, these purposes, and these functions are in 
perfect harmony with the spirit and aspirations of all 
Catholics, are also in best accord with those principles of 
scientific activity which since the seventeenth century have 
governed the international relations of scientists and from 
which science has drawn rich store of strength. 

In consideration of the Catholic position we must con- 
tinue to focus our thought on the real meaning of the word 
catholic; i.e., universal. When we now address ourselves 
to the concept of one world we find here no idea remote from 
essential Catholic thought and effort, for has there not 
repeatedly recurred in our liturgy the theme of “one fold 
and one Shepherd.” And are not the functions of UNESCO 
but the translation into everyday thought and action of ex- 
actly those spiritual principles of hope and charity that 
are the inevitable accompaniments of a firm faith. Are 
they not the necessary corollary to the injunction “Go and 
teach all nations.” Not one nation, not the Jew, the Greek, 
the Eoman, the Spaniard, the Dutch, the Englishman — 
but all nations because all nations are indivisible members 
of the fold of Christ. And if, as Catholics, we believe in 
education, if, as Catholics, we believe in the peculiar virtues 
of education under Catholic guidance and tradition are we 
not compelled to lend all the assistance of which we are 
capable to the extension of that education that the United 
Nations have undertaken to propagate throughout one 
world with all “means of mass communication” that the 
scientist has placed at the disposal of mankind. Remem- 
ber too that science exercises no control over the manner 
in which such facilities are controlled. The results of 
science are equally at the disposal of those who would 
abuse and of those who would use them. Science thus 
places an added responsibility squarely before those, among 
whom Catholics must especially be numbered, namely those 
who petition Almighty God in their daily prayer that “Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” How can we ex- 
pect that prayer of ours to be answered unless we add to 
it full measure of energetic good works that surely include 
the processes of sound education? If we do not meet this 
challenge to our action and activity we can be very sure 
that those who have ideas very different from our own 
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will not reject such opportunities. They will seize the facil- 
ities for mass communication and popular education to 
serve their own needs. Have we not, on the contrary, the 
greatest incentives and also the best educational methods 
“to prepare the children of the world for the responsibili- 
ties of freedom”? Let us remember that wmrd, the responsi- 
bilities of freedom. 

What lessons can one draw as a scientist from the his- 
tory of science in this problem of international relations? 
Science knows no international boundaries, is limited by 
no national customs or habits. The laws of nature are 
identical for rich stations or poor — they have universal 
validity. They do not change in passing from one custmns 
barrier to the next. There can be no isolationism in science. 

On the contrary, the history of scientific advance has al- 
ready demonstrated that science flourishes best when the 
new discoveries are given world-wide publicity. Those 
European scientists who now are emerging from the black 
pall of isolation that was their lot during the war years 
into the bright sunshine of free exchange of scientific 
knowledge have known the poverty of mind and spirit, the 
loneliness and depression that result from such isolation. 
Even scientists in this land, wherje secrecy as to scientific 
advances was imposed only so far as it was judged neces- 
sary in the interests of national security, are unanimous 
in their desire to return to the free spirit of inquiry, where 
the mind of man may roam w^here it will, with freedom to 
discuss the results of their inquiries, to tell the world of 
science what they have found. The revolt of the atomic 
scientists against control by the military is but one mani- 
festation of that imanimons desire. It is the basis for in- 
sistence on civilian control for atomic research in the post- 
war planning. The scientist knows by his own personal 
experience the benefits to be derived from free exchange of 
ideas. That is why the scientist cannot think in any other 
terms than those based on world- wide unity and diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. 

The scientist is acutely conscious also that both the social 
usefulness and evil potentialities of his discoveries make 
him actually a citizen of the world. Pasteur’s discoveries 
did not revolutionize the medical science of France but that 
of the whole world. Sir Alexander Fleming’s observations 
that led to penicillin could never be restricted to British 
patients, but became available to all as rapidly as the tech- 
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nical problems involved in large-scale production were 
solved — American soldiers were the first heirs to this ad- 
vance. The decade of effort that was basic to the techno- 
logical development of the atomic bomb was world-wide in 
its scope. It may become ivorld shattering if it is used in 
large-scale atomic warfare. The basic science of atomic 
energv was discovered by Rutherford, a New^ Zealander, 
the Curies, Polish and French, Chadwick, an Englishman, 
Fermi, an Italian, Hahn, a German, Lise Meitner, an Aus- 
trian, Bohr, a Dane, with Einstein, a German Jew, supply- 
ing the basic mathematics. None of these men thought in 
terms of an atom bomb. They were scientists interested 
in “the causes of things” and happy in their effort as Lucre- 
tius long ago foretold. But their researches were stages on 
the road to Hiroshima and to Nagasaki. They were stages 
on the road to a single dark night of destruction which could 
wipe out of existence 30,000,000 American citizens should 
atomic warfare ever be declared on a scale which is now not 
only thinkable but actually possible. These are among the 
reasons w^hy the scientist, with deepest understanding of 
all the dread possibilities, is among those who call for the 
fullest effort to construct the defenses of peace within the 
minds of men. 

It is a principls of Catholie education to learn in little 
things how' to meet the big problems in life — to begin with 
the children, by education, instruction, and practice in the 
Christian virtues, to have them attain to those virtues by 
practice frequent and continuous. We must begin with the 
children in our education for one world. We must enlarge 
their knowledge of each other’s ways and lives beyond na- 
tional boundaries — educate them in the principles of dig- 
nity, equality, and mutual respect of all men in all lands, 
educate them in the principles of justice, liberty, and 
peace as “indispensable to the dignity of men” and “as a 
sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern.” At the high school and 
college level, the encyclicals of our sovereign Pontiffs from 
Leo XII to Pius XII are excellent textbook materials for 
such a course of instruction. 

What about us? If we wish to attain to the virtue of in- 
ternational understanding and collaboration let us start to 
practice these virtues on the scale that is near at hand — 
on our neighbors, our national organizations, practice with 
them understanding and collaboration. If ive believe in 
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human rights and fundamental freedoms tvithoiit distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, let m start 'practic- 
ing that belief right here at home, in preparation for the 
larger, more difficult tasks with others in other lands. We 
shall be practicing that second and difficult commandment 
''to love our neighbor as ourself.'’ We shall avoid all "labels” 
in defense of our dislikes. Mr. X does not behave the way 
he does because he is a Jew or colored, because he is a Baptist 
or Methodist, comes from Italy or Eastern Europe. We 
must not label secular colleges "hot-beds of irreligion.” 
There may be such, but in thirty years of experience the 
most that I would say is that there are irreligious people 
occasionally to be found in such areas. Scientists are not 
all atheists and agnostics as one might occasionally imagine 
after listening to Sunday morning sermons. Let's get away, 
too, from excessive nationalism, what a speaker recently 
referred to in polite phraseology as "ethnocentricity.” 
Talk about science, not American science, or British science 
or Irish science. And don't imagine that identity of race 
or creed is essential for a happy or a successful enterprise. 
The Chemistry Department at Princeton is presided over by 
an Englishman by birth, Roman Catholic by creed, so far as 
he is aware without any Irish blood in his veins. Its most 
distinguished theoretical chemist was born in Mexico, an 
ardent member of the Mormon Church; its most distin- 
guished organic chemist was born in Hungary and baptized 
a Catholic; another organic chemist is a Vermont Yankee 
who prides himself on his Episcopalian affiliations; an 
inorganic chemist boasts his birth first generation Ameri- 
can of Russian parents, his father a bishop in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and he a practicing Orthodox Christian. 
There is a Jew from Brooklyn. There are native Ameri- 
cans (of several generations) with Presb^erian, Methodist, 
and other affiliations. But all this varied aggregation of 
nations and creeds can sit down together, work hard together 
for the welfare of education and chemical science — live to- 
gether and like it. Why can we do that — because we have 
by contact one with another, by collaboration, by mutual 
understanding and knowledge got rid of many of the preju- 
dices that might have been in our several systems had we 
never lived and worked together. 

That achievement on the local, parochial scale has to be 
enlarged until it can be possible on the world scale. That 
can only be done if it is engineered on a world scale — and 
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it will need a world organization. It will not be sufficient 
for learned scientists, educators, humanists to contribute 
their processes of international cooperation at the intel- 
lectual level. Unless the collaboration in mutual knowledge 
and understanding extends to all the citizens of all the world 
the possibilities for lasting world peace are remote and the 
alternatives terrifying in their violence. We need, the 
peoples of the world need, a world organization for educa- 
tion, science, and culture. This is the origin of UNESCO. 
It wall require all the prayers and all the efforts which the 
National Catholic Educational Association of America can 
muster in its support. 
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BOSTON— 1947 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE SECRETARY 

GENERAL 

Dear Member: 

On behalf of the Executive Board I am pleased to an- 
nounce that the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association will be held in 
Boston during Easter Week, April 8, 9, and 10, 1947. Ex- 
cellent arrangements have been made for the meetings of 
all departments and sections in the Statler Hotel, the Arm- 
ory, and New England Mutual Hall. 

The Association is welcomed to Boston by His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, who has appointed a committee to make the initial 
arrangements for the annual meeting. This is the second 
meeting of the Association to be held in Boston. The first 
one was conducted about thirty-eight years ago on July 
12-15, 1909. 

Many members of the Association will no doubt avail 
themselves of this opportunity to visit this historical city 
for the purpose 'of participating in the deliberations of the 
meetings. An active local committee and the respective 
program committees will endeavor to make this visit to 
Boston of great advantage to our Association. 

During the past year we have had a gratifying number of 
new members. The next meeting in Boston and the 1948 
meeting in San Francisco should result in many other new 
members and therefore help to make the Association truly 
representative of the Catholic School System throughout 
the United States, 

Sincerely yours, 

Frederick G. Hochwalt, 

Secretary General, 
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Rev. Julian L Maline, S.J , Ph.D , West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., LL.D , New York, N. Y. 

Right Rev, Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 

Rev, Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va. 

Rev. William J, Daly, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 

President: Eight Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray. D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Vice President: Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J, STD., Mundelein, 111. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T D. et M., St. Paul, Mmn. 
General Executive Board: 

Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Washington, D. C. 

Very Rev. Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rochester, N. Y. 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 

Chairman : Right Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, A.M , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. William V. Groessel, AM., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., PhD., St. Meinrad, Ind 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
President: Brother Bmilian, P.S.C., LL.D., PhD., Ammendale, Md. 

Vice President: Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, O.Praem., Ph.D., West De Pere Wis 
Secretary: Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Ph.D., Detroit, Mich. 

General Executive Board: 

Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, J.D., LL D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O P., J*G,D., Providence, R, I. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Ex-Officio Members: 

The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 

Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y , Past President. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind., Vice President 
General, representing College and University Department. 

R^. Danid M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I, Department Representa- 
tive on General Executive Board. ^ 

Orleans, La., Secretary of Committee on 

PhD., Washington. D. C., Secretary of Committee on Gradua- 

ate otudy. 

General Members: 


Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary OamiHus, R.S.M., Chicago, IIL 
Rev. John A. Elbert. S.M., Ph.D., Sioux City, Iowa 
Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S,A., M.S., LL.D., Washington. D. C. 
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Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, PI 1 .D., Wmona, Minn 
Sister Catheiine Mane, S.C., AM., New York. N Y. 

Rev. jPrancis L. Meade, C M., Ph.D., Niagara University, N. Y 
Rev. Andrew C. Smitli, S J., Spring Hill, Ala. 


1944-48 


Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S J., San Jose, Calif 1 

Right Rev. Msgr. Julias W. Haun, Pb.D., D D., Winona, Minn. } 1945-49 
Very Rev, WiUiam L. Keleher, S J , Newton, Mass, 

Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C,, Ph.D., New York. N. Y. 

Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. John L. McMahon, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sister Mary Rose Augusta, S-H N., A M., Marylhurst, Oreg. 


|.l946-50 


Regional Unit Members: 


Very Rev, Frederick C Foley, O.P., Providence, R 
Sister Mary Samuel, O.P., New Haven, Conn. 


New England 


Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, CM., PhD., Brooklyn, NY. ( 

Very Rev. Francis J Furey, D.D., Immaculata, Pa, J jti<asiern 

Right Rev. Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke, Ph.D , Davenport, Iowa ] 

Sister Mary Antonxus, C.S.J., St. Paul, Mmn. j Miawes 


Rev. A. William Grandell, S.J., New Orleans, La. 1 , 

Sister Margaret Gertrude, S.C., Nazareth, Ky. J Southern 
Very Rev, James J. Donovan, V G., J.C.D., Great Palls, Mont. ) 
Rev. William M. Weller, S.J., Spokane, Wash. j 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice President: Rev. Bernardiue B. Myers, O.P., Ed.M , S.T.Lr , Oak Park, 111. 
Secretary: Brother WiUiam Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

General Executive Board: 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S-J., Ph D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph-D., LL D-, New York, N. Y. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Ex-Officio Members: 

The President of the Department, Vice Pr^ident, and Secretary. 

Rev. Julian L. jMaline, S J., Ph D., West Baden Springs, Ind., Past President. 
Very Rev. Msgr, Philip J. Fhrlong, Ph D., New York, N. Y„ General Executive 
Board. 

Brother Eugene A Paulin, S.M , Ph D , Kirkwood, Mo., Vice President General, 
representing the Secondary School Department 
General Members: 

Right Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, AM., Mobile, Ala. 

Right Rev. Msgr, James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Very Rev. Michael J, McKeough, O Praem,, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. John Francis Momoe, O.P., A.M , S.T.Lr., Columbus, Ohio. 

Brother Herman Basil, P S.C., A.M., Chicago, HI. 

Brother Benjamin, C F.X., A.M., Somerville, Mass. 

Brother Mark, C P.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md. 

Brother Alexis Klee, S G., A M., Metuchen, N. J. 

Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S M., A.M., St Louis, Mo. 

Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind 
Brother Paul Sihbing, SM., AJf., Dayton, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Angelica, S-C., A.M., New York, N- Y. 

Sister Mary Archangela, O.S.F., A M., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary Maine, S.SN.D., AM., South St, Louis, Mo. 

Sister Jane de Ohantal, O P., A.M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Ph.D., Chicago, HI. 

Sister Francis Joseph, S-P., A.M , St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Regional Unit Members: 

Rev, John J. Endebrock, Trenton, N. J. 

Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., D.D., LL.D., Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., Shreveport, Iia. ) 

Brother Gerald, S C., M.S., Alexandria, La. | 

Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Ph.D., Dubuque, Iowa ( 

Rev, Laurence M. Barry, S.J*» A.M-, Chicago, 111. | 

Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D., Napa, Calif, f 

Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., San Jose, Calif, J California 


Middle 

Atlantic 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
President: Right Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala. 
Vice President: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Secretary: Rev. Arthur J. Sullivan, Portland, Oreg. 

General Executive Board: 

Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R. L 
Rev. T. Leo Kcaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D-D., Richmond, Va. 

Vice Presidents: 

Rev. Felix M. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. Leo «J. Streck, A.M., Covingrton, Ky. 

Rev. Roger J. Connole, Ph.D , St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. John B. Casey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sister Marie de La Salle, S.S J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, 111. 

Secretary: Right Rev. Msgr. David C. Gildea, A.M., J.C.L., Syracuse, N- Y. 
General Executive Board: 

Rev. William J, Daly, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Rev. Edward J. Gorman, A.M., Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Norbeit M. Shumaker, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio. 

Brother Placidus, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Adelfoert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 
Chairman : Rev. Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., A.M., New York, N. Y. 
Vice Chairman ; Rev. Mark A. DeCoste, C.SS R., Boston, Mass. 
Secretary : Rev. George J. Haye, Long Island City, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 

Chairman : 

Secretary : 



THE REPORT OF THE AD\TSORY COMVHTTEE 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, N.C.E.A. 

ON THE 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


In compliance with the request of the Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing for recommendations concerning the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, the Committee 
appointed by the College and University Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association respectfully 
submits its findings, 

I. Potential Value op the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students 

1. As a Link 

There is need for some association to bring about a closer 
degree of relationship between student bodies of Catholic 
institutions of higher learning. An excessive isolationism 
exists among many of our colleges^ student groups in ap- 
proaching common problems and challenges. We believe 
that the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
contains potentially a means whereby unity and coopera- 
tion can be fostered among the student bodies of our 200 
Catholic colleges and universities throughout the country. 
In effecting a reasonable degree of intercollegiate action, 
regionally and nationally, this Federation contributes to 
the formation of a truly Catholic consciousness and coopera- 
tion rising above merely local interests and provincialisms. 

2. As an Educational Medium 

The Federation presents Catholic educators with an ad- 
ditional medium for leadership training. Presuming that 
one of the functions of higher education is the formation 
of leaders, we see in the activities of this Federation an op- 
portunity for ‘learning by doing/^ Student leaders partici- 
pating in an intercollegiate Federation experience a type 
of action and cooperation which cannot be fully realized in 
a purely local campus setting. Under the guidance of local, 
regional, and national moderators, these student leaders 
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plan and work together in the larger areas of regional and 
national activity* 

3. External Exigencies 

We are aware that an increased emphasis, possibly exag- 
gerated, has been placed upon national and international 
student movements. However, it is evident that national 
and international student groups are receiving the attention 
of governments and leaders in social and political circles. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) will probably give official recog- 
nition to an international student agency with component 
national parts. We see in this Federation a response of 
American Catholic higher education to this recent develop- 
ment. If national or international student movements exist 
presently or in the future, our students should be prepared 
to exercise a forceful and integrated relationship to such 
activities. 

II. The PpvESent Condition of the Federation 

1. From the Vieivpoint of Educators 

We believe that this Federation of Catholic College 
Students is understood only partially by the majority of 
the administrators and faculties of our colleges and uni- 
versities. While some fault for lack of understanding may 
lie with educational authorities, an adequate explanation 
of this Federation has never been brought to administrators 
and faculties in a proper manner. Some of the shortcom- 
ings of this Federation are due to lack of support and 
understanding on the faculty level. Apathy and lack of 
cooperation evidenced in some quarters arise principally 
from insufficient knowledge. We are not aware of any 
positive opposition to this Federation based upon a careful 
study of its objectives. 

2. From the Point of View of Students 

As with faculty members, the vast majority of Catholic 
college and university students in this country entertain a 
partial or total ignorance of this Federation, its objectives 
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and its program. Among those who are acquainted with 
it, there is vagueness, apathy, and indecision based upon 
poor understanding. Even those who are fairly active in 
the Federation's program on a local, regional, or national 
basis lack a full appreciation of its import and its methods 
of operation. Consequently, the Federation in its present 
state is unable to bring about the intended degree of corpo- 
rate thinking and action even among student leaders, much 
less among the total group of students. 

3. Organizational Structure 

In theory, the organizational structure of the Federation 
is sound. It provides for national planning, coordination, 
and cooperation under a group of national officers. Ee- 
gional divisions embracing colleges within a designated area 
carry on a program of intercollegiate cooperation within 
the confines of this region. It is also considered sound to 
include a place for intercollegiate relationships on a spe- 
cial interest basis. The "‘Commission" idea as set forth 
meets this need. 

However, there should be considerable improvement in 
the concrete application of this organizational structure. 
Nationally, regionally, and locally, there is a vagueness 
and looseness in organizational ties and coordinated action. 
Functions frequently seem to be indecisive, slow, and un- 
wieldy. Further clarification and adjustments are required 
to avoid wasted effort and general lassitude in organiza- 
tional activity. 

HI. General Ebcommendations 

In view of our observations on the value of this Federa- 
tion and the critical evaluation of its present situation, we 
would respectfully submit the following recommendations 
affecting those involved in the proper functioning of this 
Federation. 

1. EdmatWTmt Authorities 

We believe that a strong Catholic Student Federation will 
be realized only by general acceptance, approval, and sup- 
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port on the part of college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers. This program should be fully understood by them. 
As previously stated, they should be approached in a man- 
ner appropriate to them and not principally from the 
student level. The wishes of the Hierarchy should be prop- 
erly brought to their attention. The interests and activi- 
ties of this Federation should receive due attention in the 
deliberations of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. Opportunity should be given at regional and na- 
tional meetings of the N.C.E.A. for questions, criticisms, 
and observations on the Federation and its relationship to 
the general field of Catholic higher education. 

Relationships to the local campus projects carried on by 
regional and national commissions require good faculty ad- 
vice and assistance. Therefore, we recommend further 
recruiting of interested and able faculty advisers for all 
such activities connected with the Federation’s program. 
The security and effectiveness of these activities will depend 
upon counsel and support from members of the faculty 
group. 

2. Students in General 

It is not contemplated that the total group of Catholic 
college students will directly participate in the activities 
of the Federation. However, it is necessary that th^is 
larger group be generally aware of its existence and opera- 
tion, and be informed of those important considerations or 
actions which require their attention and understanding. 
Both adult and student leaders associated with the Federa- 
tion must interpret its general work to the total body of 
students. Upon this general appreciation and awareness 
depend the hope of building a stronger leadership and wider 
participation. 

3. Student Leaders in the Federation 

Student leaders in this Federation are not designated by 
college administrators or ecclesiastical authorities. They 
come from the colleges through their official representa- 
tives. Consequently, the caliber of student leadership 
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in this Federation depends ultimately on proper formation 
and selection on the local college level. We recommend that 
every effort be made to acquaint both local student leaders 
and faculty advisers of this fundamental prerequisite to 
good regional and national student leadership. 

Furthermore, we recommend that regional and national 
officers be given the opportunity of specific training for 
their particular assignments. This is the responsibility of 
adult advisers and moderators in regional and national 
activities. 

IV. Specific Recommendations 

This committee concurred at its final meeting on three 
specific steps which would implement its general recom- 
mendations. We submit these for Your Excellency's con- 
sideration. 

1. A Circular Letter 

We would respectfully recommend that Your Excellency, 
the Episcopal Moderator of this Federation and Chairman 
of the Youth Department, N.C.W.C., communicate with 
presidents of Catholic colleges and universities throughout 
the country. We would suggest that they be informed once 
again of the interest of the Hierarchy in this Federation and 
of your own views on the matter. 

2. Advisory Committee 

We would recommend that an advisory committee of 
adults be set up in relation to this Federation, Such an 
adult committee is outlined in the present constitution of 
the Federation. We recommend that this committee be 
not merely advisory to this Federation, but also to its 
Episcopal Moderator and the educational authorities con- 
cerned with its program. 

3. National and Regional Chaplains 

We recommend that Your Excellency take steps to 
strengthen the interest and effectiveness of the national 
and regional chaplains of this Federation. On the regional 
level, the chaplain is the principal source of assistance and 
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advice in regional intercollegiate activities. Moreover, he 
is the officially designated moderator representing college 
administrators and Ordinaries of dioceses. It is obvious 
that both the effectiveness of the program and the safe- 
guarding of higher interests depend upon an interested and 
active chaplain. The same observations apply to the office 
of national chaplain. Consequently, a program to maintain 
adequate chaplain interest and cooperation is of paramount 
importance to all concerned. 

In submitting this final report, the members of the com- 
mittee believe that they have accomplished the task assigned 
to them by the Executive Committee of the College and 
University Department, N.C.E.A. We trust that these 
considerations will be of some value in creating a sound 
and practical form of Catholic intercollegiate student action. 

Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
Chairman, Dept, of Education, 

Notre Dame University. 

SiSTEE Catherine Maeie, S.C., 

Dean, CoUege of Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y. 

Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., 

Executive Director, 

Jesuit Educational Association. 

Rev. Frederick J. Easterly, C.M., 

St. John’s University, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. a. William Crandell, S.J., 

Dean, Loyola University, 

New Orleans, La. 

Mother Mary Catherine, O.S.U., 

Dean, Mary Manse College, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Rev. Francis J. Furey, D.D., Chairman, 
President, Immaculata College, Pa. 


October, 1946 



UNESCO, INSTRUMENT FOR PEACE 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, Ph.D., 
Secretary General, The National Catholic Educational 
Association; Director, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization will hold its first General Conference in Paris 
on November 19, 1946. Behind that simple announcement 
lies more than three years careful preparation to bring this 
new organization into existence. These preparations 
reached a climax when President Truman, on July 30, 1946, 
signed the Joint Resolution which made the United States 
an ofiicial participant in the UNESCO program. On Oc- 
tober 14 of this year President Truman officially appointed 
the five delegates and their alternates who will represent 
the United States at the first sessions in Paris.* 

Between the two world wars a number of sporadic efforts 
had been made to institute some kind of an international 
office for the exchange of educational information. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that all of these efforts were aimed fun- 
damentally at the promotion of world understanding. Of 
course, UNESCO’s historical roots lie deep under the intel- 
lectual remains of the medieval community of Christian 
scholars and are a reminder of an age when learned men 
had a common language and conferred freely as members 
of a single spiritual and intellectual body. But more im- 
mediately it was a recognition of the menace of nationalism 
and militarism which has been the major force bringing 
UNESCO into existence. 

It will be readily recalled that the present program of 
UNESCO has been preceded by activities of the Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation and the International Bureau 
of Education. For various reasons these organizations were 
not completely successful. I think it is accurate to say the 
chief reason for their failure can be found in the fact that 


* The delegates mclude William Benton, Assfetant Sectary State j ArcLiteld 
MacMsB? cSrge B. Stoddard; Anne O’H^ M^ormn^; Arthnr H. Camp^, 
The alternates inclnde Chester Bowles, Milton Ehsehhower, Charles Johnson, Anna 
Rosenberg, and George Shneter. 
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statesmen lacked tlie conviction that there was a need to 
build the defenses of peace in men^s minds and hearts. 
Nevertheless, the work of the above mentioned organiza- 
tions has been useful technically. The Institute for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation convened many conferences of intellec- 
tuals and it developed exchanges of information between 
museum and archive officials and even served as the secre- 
tariat to the International Council of Scientific Unions. The 
Bureau, too, was a clearinghouse of information on educa- 
tion and it was responsible for a number of studies on edu- 
cational matters. It must be admitted though that neither 
organization ever contributed very directly to the an- 
nounced goal of UNESCO. 

UNESCO had its beginnings in a number of places. The 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education met in October, 
1942, in London with the expressed desire to explore meth- 
ods of replacing cultural facilities and resources which had 
been destroyed by the Axis. Originally Great Britain and 
the exiled governments of the Continental Allies were rep- 
resented at the early meetings; but the United States, the 
Soviet Republics, China, the British Dominions, and India 
were invited and agreed to send observers in the spring 
of 1943. 

Although the Conference originally defined its terms of 
operation broadly enough to permit it to inquire into needs 
for basic scholastic materials, scientific apparatus, and 
equipment for visual and oral instruction, it was evident to 
some of the participants in these initial stages that even a 
broader conception of functions was necessary. Conse- 
quently, a Commission on Cultural Conventions prepared a 
model agreement for reciprocal cultural exchanges. Other 
proposals in scientific, historical, and audio-visual areas 
pointed up the fact that a multiplicity of needed projects 
would demand a larger organization. The states repre- 
sented by the observers were soon invited to become full 
members of the Conference. Although they recognized the 
importance of the work to be done, they were reluctant to 
associate themselves with the program, since they felt that 
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an entirely new organization with a broader membership 
should replace the initial conference. 

So it was that in April, 1944, the United States Govern- 
ment sent to London a distinguished delegation, headed by 
the Honorable William Fulbright, to discuss plans for a 
United Nations organization for educational and cultural 
reconstruction. A tentative draft constitution was devel- 
oped jointly by the Conference and the delegation and cir- 
culated to the United Nations for comment. 

This tentative draft constitution provided for the estab- 
lishment of an international fund to finance educational and 
cultural relief and rehabilitation; and it outlined the aims 
and functions for the proposed organization, but it failed 
to provide for a continuing existence beyond the reconstruc- 
tion period. It was the opinion here in the United States 
and elsewhere that, although the draft had many things to 
recommend it, there was a need for a more permanent type 
of organization. Again the desirability of financing relief 
and reconstruction through some type of international fund 
was challenged, since UNRRA was already in existence. 
With these differences in mind the Allied Ministers began 
to reword the earlier document while at the same time 
officials of our Department of State, in consultation with 
leaders in the educational, scientific, and cultural field, also 
undertook a revision. Meanwhile, the need and urgency to 
found a United Nations organization for education and cul- 
ture was recognized bv the San Francisco Conference and 
a resolution stating this need was adopted there. In Au- 
gust, 1945, the American revision of the draft constitution 
was published and was offered as a basis for discussion at a 
United Nations Conference scheduled for London late in 
that same year. 

At the November conference in London forty-four gov- 
ernments were represented and seven international organi- 
zations sent observers. The United States delegation was 
headed by the Honorable Archibald MacLeish. The con- 
ference continued from November 1 to 16 and produced a 
new draft Constitution, an Instrument to establish a Pre- 
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paratory Commission for UNESCO, and a Eesolution stat- 
ing that the seat of UNESCO should be in Paris. 

It is interesting to note here that the Instrument estab- 
lishing the UNESCO Preparatory Commission instructed 
it to prepare an agenda for UNESCO and to convoke its 
first General Conference. Likewise, the Commission was 
to prepare studies and recommendations concerning the 
program and budget of the new organization. Moreover, 
it was instructed to provide for some immediate action on 
educational and cultural reconstruction in devastated coun- 
tries by bringing such needs to the attention of possible 
donors. 

In January, 1946, the newly created Preparatory Com- 
mission approved rules for procedure and began to under- 
take its work. By February the Preparatory Commission 
had made an excellent beginning, and it was decided that 
seven expert committees corresponding to the planning 
divisions of the secretariat should be established to discuss 
proposals in their respective fields of work in order to pro- 
vide some guidance for the secretariat in its work of organ- 
izing and evaluating them. During the months of May and 
June these expert committees on education, natural scie- 
ences, libraries and special projects, social sciences, media 
of mass communications, fine and applied arts and letters, 
and philosophy met in sessions which lasted two days each. 
The discussions were encouraged by working documents 
placed before each committee to serve as bases for dis- 
cussion. 

By July the work of the Preparatory Commission which 
was meeting for its fifth session began to take definite form. 
The work of the special committees was reviewed and a study 
was made of a draft agreement establishing UNESCO's 
relationship with the UN. Procedures were studied for the 
estimation of UNESCO's budget on the basis of proposed 
programs. Reports on the reconstruction problem were 
heard and suggestions for the observance of a UNESCO 
Month were considered. This celebration was to be held 
in conjunction with the first meeting of the General Con- 
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ference and it was planned to include exhibitions, lectures, 
and celebrations in Paris as well as appropriate programs 
in other member countries. 

The United States first participated in the work of build- 
ing UNESCO early in 1943 when two observers designated 
by our Ambassador to England began to attend sessions of 
the Allied Ministers. A continuing representative, the late 
Dr. Grayson Kefauver, maintained liaison with the Allied 
Ministers from April, 1944, after the Fulbright delegation 
completed its work, until the United Nations Conference of 
November, 1945. Dr. Esther C. Brunauer succeeded Dr. 
Kefauver in March, 1946. 

In January, 1946, Senator James E. Murray and Con- 
gressman Chester E. Merrow, both delegates to the Novem- 
ber conference in London, introduced a Joint Resolution 
authorizing United States participation in the work of 
UNESCO. Both House and Senate passed the Resolution 
and a joint committee then recommended the acceptance of 
the Senate version and both Houses acted in accordance 
with this report. Support for the Joint Resolution in both 
Houses of Congress was overwhelming. Any difference of 
opinion regarding United States participation in UNESCO 
was limited to a discussion of the National Commission 
which was also authorized in the Joint Resolution. It will 
be remembered that Article VII of the UNESCO Charter 
recommends the formation of national commissions in mem- 
ber nations to act in an advisory capacity on matters rele- 
vant to educational cooperation. 

Considerable interest has been demonstrated by Ameri- 
can educators in the UNESCO program since its first pro- 
posal. Late in 1943 a group of educators, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Harlow Shapley of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, banded together to organize the American Associa- 
tion for an International Office for Education. Among the 
outstanding proponents in this movement were Mr. James 
Marshall of the New York City Board of Education and 
Monsignor George Johnson of the Catholic University. 

Great credit must be reflected upon the work of this As- 
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sociation for its efforts to keep the need for an interna- 
tional educational organization before the American public. 
The Association always emphasized that fullest cooperation 
by the Government and non-governmental agencies in defin- 
ing and solving post-war educational problems was neces- 
sary. It was pointed out that there was an imperative need 
for organized and effective means whereby the peoples of 
the world could meet together for the purpose of discussing 
an interest that is as common and vital as education and dis- 
cover ways and means of illuminating with the light of truth 
every darkened nook and cranny the world over. The Asso- 
ciation was quite articulate in insisting that the composi- 
tion of any group contemplated for the purpose of guiding 
and directing an international educational office must be 
thoroughly democratic in the sense that it would give full 
and adequate representation to the people of the various 
nations and not merely to their governments. It was pointed 
out that voluntary organizations for educational purposes 
should be given a voice, as should parents, the teaching pro- 
fessions, and the public at large. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO 
as finally established seemed to meet the requirements 
pointed up by the Association for an International Office for 
Education. The United States National Commission gath- 
ered for its initial four-day meeting in Washington, Sep- 
tember 23, 1946. In addition to its obligation imposed by 
Congress on the Commission, to advise the United States 
Government on its participation in UNESCO, the National 
Commission had a second duty for its members of which 
they were deeply conscious. This was to act as a liaison 
with the thousands of organizations in this country and 
their millions of individual members in carrying out the 
UNESCO program. 

The members of the National Commission reviewed the 
origin and purposes of UNESCO. In the discussions it was 
pointed out that the purpose of UNESCO as stated in its 
Constitution is to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through education, 
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science, and culture. The members of the National Com- 
mission regard UNESCO not as an international undertak- 
ing to promote education, science, and culture as ends in 
themselves, but rather through education, science, and cul- 
ture, to advance the peace of the world. 

In the opinion of the National Commission the position 
to be taken by the American delegation in the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at Paris should be determined by this 
purpose. It was stated that the American delegation should 
support those proposals for action by UNESCO which give 
promise of advancing directly and significantly the cause 
of peace through understanding. “The necessity of this 
labor,” to quote the eloquent words of Archibald MacLeish, 
“grows clearer from day to day as the effects of misunder- 
standing and distrust and fear upon the conduct of interna- 
tional relations become increasingly evident. The recogni- 
tion of the fundamental community of human interests 
which made possible the great collaborative effort of the war 
has diminished with time and change, and the possibility 
of common effort for peace and for security has diminished 
with it.” It will be needful, in the words of Mr. MacLeish, 
“To restore and make increasingly articulate the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind — ^to identify and analyze 
the existing obstacles to that solidarity and to develop action 
which will strengthen or create forces to overcome them.” 
This is the most immediate and the most urgent need of our 
time. 

In its initial session the Commission considered a large 
number of proposals for action by UNESCO as developed 
by the Preparatory Commission. These proposals will be 
reviewed at the meeting of the General Conference of 
UNESCO. Accordingly the National Commission consid- 
ered the report of the Preparatory Commission as a point 
of departure and did not hesitate to develop and to advance 
additional or different ideas of its own. The final report of 
the National Commission made no effort to list in full the 
recommendations adopted by it in the various fields of 
UNESCO’s activity. The recommendations listed in the 
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final report are those to which the Commission attached 
greatest over-all and present importance. These recom- 
mendations, in the opinion of the National Commission, best 
illustrated the character of the work UNESCO should 
undertake. 

The National Commission, therefore, recommended at 
this time only a limited number of projects in connection 
with any proposed activities for UNESCO. It recommended 
first of all international callaboration for the preservation 
of men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, and each 
other. At this point the Commission urged that the Ameri- 
can delegation advance and support proposals for action 
looking toward the rehabilitation of libraries, museums, 
scientific libraries, educational institutions, and other de- 
positories of the materials and tools of art and learning. 
Although the Commission felt that it was not appropriate 
for UNESCO to attempt the work of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, nevertheless UNESCO will remain the only 
body which can properly direct a general study of needs 
and draft a plan of action. 

The second important recommendation made by the Na- 
tional Commission concerned international collaboration for 
the increase of men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, 
and each other, through learning, science, and the arts. The 
Commission felt that the American delegation should sup- 
port proposals looking toward the development of condi- 
tions more favorable to the creative and investigative work 
of artists, scientists, and scholars. The American delega- 
tion should advance and support proposals for studies by 
UNESCO of social and international tensions which create 
obstacles to international understanding and, therefore, 
to peace. 

The third important proposal of the National Commis- 
sion dealt with international collaboration for the dissemi- 
nation of men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, and 
each other, through education and through all the instru- 
ments of communication. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the American delegation should advance and support 
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proposals for the establishment of the means of interna- 
tional communication through education and through all 
other media where they are needed and where they are at 
present lacking. A world-wide radio network capable of 
laying down a strong and consistent signal in all major 
areas of the world was deemed a necessity. The Commis- 
sion urged the American delegation to advance proposals 
for action to free the channels of international communi- 
cation of obstacles created by discriminatory or unduly re- 
strictive copyright legislation or similar practices or laws. 

In the areas that concerned proposals for the investiga- 
tion by UNESCO of methods of education for international 
understanding and for the development of attitudes con- 
ducive to peace, the National Commission made some very 
positive suggestions. The investigations carried on in this 
area should direct themselves to the processes by which na- 
tions organize and give practice, within their own boun- 
daries, to their people in the arts of peaceful cooperation. 
These investigations should concern themselves with more 
than mere fact-finding activities. It was urged that they 
be sociological studies of great scope and depth. 

The American delegation was encouraged to advance and 
support proposals that UNESCO call a conference in the 
year 1947 on the principles, policies, and procedures to be 
followed in the preparation of textbooks and other teaching 
materials. This conference should include in its member- 
ship classroom teachers from all educational levels, school 
administrators, writers, publishers, and other experts in 
the production and use of instructional materials. 

Another area given considerable study by the National 
Commission concerned itself with the advancement of pro- 
posals for the exchange of students, teachers,* scholars, 
artists, artisans, scientists, government officials, and others 
active in the various fields of UNESCO's work. 

Those who participated in the work of the National Com- 
mission came away from the initial meeting with a number 
of convictions. First of all, they realized the fundamental 
importance of the work they were called upon to do. It be- 
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came clear that not only were the members of the National 
Commission to advise with government about the work of 
the delegation, but, perhaps most important of all, they 
were to take back to their own organizations and to the 
country at large a wealth of important information which, 
if properly distributed, would do much to achieve the goal, 
peace through understanding. The work of the National 
Commission, too, has made it possible for the educational 
world to focus its eyes upon the first meeting of UNESCO 
in Paris. The subsequent program of the National Com- 
mission will be colored and affected by what takes place 
at this first Paris meeting. The test will be whether edu- 
cators can get down to a working program in the field of 
international peace or whether their efforts will degenerate 
into a mere debate. 

It is of paramount importance for our educational 
leaders to watch closely what is being said and done by both 
the National Commission and UNESCO. UNESCO and 
the National Commission will function successfully in direct 
proportion to what is said and done about international un- 
derstanding in classrooms on all levels throughout our na- 
tion. It has been said, '^UNESCO as a new agency is daring 
in purpose and novel in structure. The means it employs 
should be appropriate to its nature. It must serve as the 
cutting edge for international action.’’ 



SOCIAL SECURITY FOR LAY-PROFESSORS IN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES*'^ 

VERY REV. EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., M.S., LL.D., 
Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 

The majority of the administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel of our Catholic Colleges can be classified as unsal- 
aried personnel. They are members of Religious Orders 
or Communities of men and women who contribute their 
services to the cause of Catholic Education. In dedicating 
their lives to a Religious Community to serve without pay, 
however, they are equivalently insured by their Community 
against the economic hazards of life, such as sickness, dis- 
ablement and want in old age. As long as they remain with 
their Community they need have no worries on this score for 
the future. In a word, they enjoy complete coverage under 
the "‘Social Security’’ provisions that are proper to a Re- 
ligious Order or Congregation. 

In some Catholic Colleges, diocesan clergy serve as ad- 
ministrators or teachers. These priests must provide for 
their own livelihood and receive modest salaries which are 
usually less than would be received by lay-professors for 
comparable services. Their problem of social security when 
they reach old age or become incapacitated, is left largely 
to their own initiative. They have a social security prob- 
lem, but, in general, it is not acute. 

There is a third classification of administrative and teach- 
ing personnel in our Catholic Colleges and this is com- 
prised of the la3rmen and laywomen who, in steadily increas- 
ing numbers, are finding a career in Catholic Higher Edu- 
cation. No figures are readily available to show the total 
number of lay teachers in our colleges in comparison to 
priestly or religious teachers. The significant fact is that 
comparatively few Catholic Colleges are without some lay- 
members on their staffs. In smaller colleges they may 
number only one or two. In larger institutions they may 
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Adapted from an address delivered by the writer of tbe “Worfsshop on College 
Organization and Administration/* the Catholic University of America, June 21, 1946. 
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number as many as three or four hundred and may greatly 
outnumber priestly or religious members of the staff. 

The RESPONSIBHilTY OP THE COLLEGE POE THE “SECUKITY” 
OP ITS Lay Staff 

It is with these lay-members of college staffs that we are 
chiefly concerned in this article. They have real problems 
of social security in old age, in illness, or other incapacity. 
They have homes to maintain, families to raise, children to 
educate, and an uncertain future to provide for. In many 
cases they enjoy little better than a modest subsistence sal- 
ary that is even less than would be received in non-Catholic 
institutions of comparable size. 

At this point, let me make three basic observations. First, 
the lay-teacher has a permanent place on the faculties of 
Catholic colleges. In days gone by, especially in smaller 
colleges conducted by Religious Communities, lay-members 
of the faculty may have been considered more or less as a 
temporary expedient, pending the day when the Religious 
Community would be able to staff the entire faculty. I 
submit that this is no longer true — nor is it ever likely to be 
true — except in isolated instances. Furthermore, no Cath- 
olic college administrator that I know would wish to dis- 
pense with the lay-members of his faculty, even if he could 
do so. Lay faculty members have proved their worth. They 
help to give a well-rounded tone to the administrative and 
teaching personnel of a college. 

Second, “Social Security” as a settled policy of American 
life has come to stay. Had it not been for the war, the 
Social Security Act would have been extended to cover 
many other occupations which are not now included. Its 
further extension is only a matter of time, but this in no 
way lessens the obligation of the college to do something for 
its lay staff. In fact, it emphasizes the necessity. College 
personnel were excluded from the Federal plan at its incep- 
tion about ten years ago, at the insistence of the colleges, 
chiefly on the plea that this would jeopardize the traditional 
freedom from taxation of such institutions. The implica- 
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tion was that colleges would undertake this responsibility 
for themselves. Some have. Many have not. And among 
those that have not are to be found the great majority of 
Catholic colleges. At the present time the colleges of the 
country have reversed their stand, and most of them now 
favor inclusion under the “old age and survivors benefits” 
section of the Act while still strongly objecting to inclusion 
under the unemployment provisions. 

Third, under the clear social teachings of the Popes, there 
is every reason to expect that Catholic colleges would be 
in the forefront in making social security provisions for the 
lay-members of their staffs. The fact of the matter is that 
Catholic colleges have lagged behind other colleges in this 
matter. Failure to take enlightened action in this regard 
can be attributed to a number of factors, among which may 
be enumerated lack of thought and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems and worries of the lay personnel of the 
college ; lack of knowledge of the social security problem as a 
whole, coupled "with failure to think through its implica- 
tions ; a vague feeling of financial inability which has never 
been followed through with any thorough-going study or 
investigation. 

It is my conviction that the financial inability of our col- 
leges to provide a program of old age and survivors’ benefits 
for lay staff members has been greatly exaggerated. I ques- 
tion whether any Catholic college has ever seriously studied 
the problem and then turned away from it without action, 
solely because of the financial cost. In fact, I question that 
any college, which has seriously studied the problem, has 
failed to take appropriate action. Sometimes I have heard 
it said: “A pension program does not apply to us because 
we have only a few lay-professors” — as if the qualification 
many or few, had anything to do with the social security 
of the individual lay-professor! If anything, a small lay- 
staff should make it easier for a college to undertake a pen- 
sion program. If the responsibility of the college in this 
area, with all its implications, is recognized, ways and means 
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can be found to finance a workable plan without too great 
difficulty. 

Who Benefits by a College Retirement Program? 

The lay-faculty members benefit, of course, by such a pro- 
gram. A vested interest is being acquired in a retirement 
income which few individuals, through their own efforts, 
would voluntarily succeed in undertaking. Such a program 
gives the individual faculty member a feeling of security 
against the future. 

However, a strong case can be made to show that the col- 
lege itself is the greatest beneficiary from an enlightened 
retirement program for its lay-staff. A variety of benefits 
can accrue to the college, some of which may be briefly men- 
tioned. First and foremost, it will, in a systematic and busi- 
ness-like fashion, fulfill a moral responsibility of the college. 
This, in turn, will foster the good name of the institution 
among alumni and the general public. 

A retirement program is an indication that a Catholic 
college has a permanent place for the lay-teacher. This is 
an aid both in securing more competent personnel and in re- 
taining them. 

It will stimulate the morale of the lay-faculty and their 
loyalty to the college, thus contributing to more effective 
teaching. 

When a lay-professor who has given long service to a 
college, begins to slow up and fails notably in his teaching 
efficiency ; when student complaints begin to come in, what 
is the administration to do about it, if there is not a pension 
system with a definite retirement age ? 

When a professor in service suddenly becomes incapaci- 
tated or dies, how can a college without a retirement system 
avoid drawing on its current funds to give financial assist- 
ance to the wife and dependent children? 

If a college is to deal with these various cases as they 
arise, by grants from its current funds, it should be noted 
that the burden will fall solely on the college, and will in- 
crease with the years. Furthermore, these obligations may 
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come at a time when the college is ill prepared to take care 
of them. Under a carefully planned pension system of the 
funded type, the teacher contributes a part of the expense 
from regular salary payments, to which the college adds its 
share. There is thus accumulated systematically a fund 
at interest to take care of the obligations as they arise. 

There are times when a teacher who has been reasonably 
competent for a number of years, seems to get into a rut or 
into constant difficulties with his associates or the adminis- 
tration. It may be for the best interests of all concerned 
that he accept a position in another institution. The way 
for this is made much easier if he has an annuity contract to 
bring along with him. 

Considerations such as the foregoing, should make it evi- 
dent that the college is a distinct beneficiary under a retire- 
ment program for its lay-staflf. 

The Social Security Act of the Federal Government 

Old-age pensions took on new importance for the colleges 
when the Federal Social Security legislation was enacted in 
August, 1935. (Survivors’ benefits were added by amend- 
ment to the law in 1939.) In January, 1937, the first bene- 
fits of the Old-Age Pension title of the Act were paid in lump 
sum amounts. In January, 1940, payments of benefits were 
put on a monthly basis. As previously mentioned, colleges 
and other non-profit institutions were exempted, at their 
own request, from the provisions of the law. 

Prior to the enactment of the Social Security Law, col- 
leges which had retirement plans, were considered to be 
forward-looking. After the passage of the law, they were 
merely in step with the times. Those colleges which had no 
pension programs, were definitely behind the times. 

At the present time, under the Social Security Act the tax 
for old-age and survivors’ benefits is 2 percent of wages 
up to a maximum of $3,000 a year, payable half by the em- 
ployer and half by the employe. The law provides for auto- 
matic increases in the tax to a total of 6 percent of wages 
up to the same maximum of $3,000, payable half by the em- 
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ployer and half by the employe. However, as the time for 
increases arrived, Congress postponed the effective date of 
the increases.* It is a question as to whether the full pre- 
mium allowed by law will ever be collected as now provided 
because of Congressional doubts that the full reserve, even- 
tually necessary, should be raised by a tax on wages alone 
rather than to be supplemented from the general tax fund. 

The maximum benefit under the Social Security old-age 
and survivors’ title, payable to a family under one wage- 
earner’s account, is ?85 per month. For all practical pur- 
poses, the maximum pension that could be obtained by an 
individual alone, would not exceed $60 a month. But there 
is no question that this Government pension plan returns 
more for the premiums invested than is possible under any 
other plan. 

Federal Plan and Private Plan 

The Federal Plan for old-age pensions has, so to speak, 
“put the colleges on the spot.” Since 1935 there has been a 
notable acceleration in the number of colleges adopting pen- 
sion programs for their faculties. (The number of Catho- 
lic colleges represented, probably does not exceed a dozen.) 
But there are still more colleges without pension programs 
than with such programs. One factor contributing to this 
situation, is a misunderstanding as to what would be the 
effect of the proposed extension of the Federal Plan to the 
colleges. Some college administrators have hesitated to 
proceed with the adoption of a private plan, because they 
erroneously believe that the Federal Plan would make this 
superfluous. 

This is certainly not true for members of the professional 
staff of a college. There is no doubt that coverage under the 
Social Security Law would not produce for them anjdhing 
like an adequate pension. In most cases, pension payments 
could not be expected to exceed $50 a month for an indi- 
vidual or $75 a month if he has a wife living. It would 


* On June 12, 1946, the Ways and Means Cnminittee of the House voted in favor of 
an increase to 1.5 percent (or a total tax of 3 percent payable half by employer and 
half by employe) for a five-year period beginnime January 1. 
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still be necessary to supplement the Government plan with 
a private plan. There is, therefore, no conflict between 
Federal plan and private plan, thej^^ can work together. 
Assurance has already been given by the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, which handles most of the college 
pension programs, that reductions in premium payments to 
the Association can readily be made to absorb the payments 
under the Federal plan, if and when the coverage is extended 
to college personnel. Some of the commercial insurance 
companies have given like assurance. 

Types op Protection 

In order to have complete protection for the lay-members 
of our college staffs, attention must be given to the three 
major hazards of economic hfe, namely, premature death, 
old age, and sickness and accident. Premature death can 
be protected through some form of life insurance which is 
payable at death to one’s dependents. Old age can be pro- 
tected by some form of annuity insurance payable during 
the life of the person insured, or to his heirs if he dies before 
the age of retirement. Sickness and accident can be pro- 
tected by various forms of accident insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, or health plans. No purpose would be served here by 
giving detailed descriptions of the various plans available 
under these three headings. 

The important point to emphasize is that no system of 
protection is complete unless all three of these major haz- 
ards are provided for. It does not follow, however, that 
there is a moral obligation on the college to provide or to 
share the burden for all three forms of protection. As far 
as the college is concerned, the most important form of pro- 
tection is that which covers old-age pensions. This is the 
type of protection which if left to the individual will almost 
invariably be neglected. It is generally assumed that per- 
sonal life insurance, also accident and health insurance, es- 
pecially in the case of the professional staff, is the responsi- 
bility of the individual. I believe that this is a reasonable 
position. It should be mentioned, however, that a few col- 
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leges do provide group life insurance on a contributory 
basis for their academic staifs. 

It would be a mistake to think that a pension program is 
the only concern of a college. Death may cut short the 
period during which pension benefits are being accumulated. 
The widow and children of such a staff member may be left 
without adequate income at a most critical period of their 
lives. There is also the chance that disability of one type 
or another may reduce or take away the earning power of a 
teacher when he is making his contributions for retirement 
pension. It is easy to see how these situations could be 
embarrassing to the college. 

A college would do well, therefore, to interest itself in 
knowing just what protection is carried by each member of 
its staff, so that appropriate counsel may be given in urging 
protection in areas that are left unprotected. Without a 
college-sponsored pension program, however, such “inter- 
est” would undoubtedly be resented. The college might well 
stimulate the interest of its faculty members in the possi- 
bilities of a group life insurance plan and might agree to 
cooperate by handling the premiums through payroll deduc- 
tions. The same service could apply to accident insurance 
and to health insurance, such as the Blue Cross Plan. 

T.I.A.A. Pensions and Commercial Insurance 
Company Plans 

So far as I know, all the reputable insurance companies 
will handle college pension programs. The commercial in- 
surance companies have convincing and persistent soliciting 
agents. They will present plans for a particular college in 
smart-looking portfolios. Their talk of dividends and op- 
tions will present an attractive picture to the Faculty Pen- 
sion Committee of the college. There is, however, only one 
agency that I know of that was founded especially to fund 
college pension programs on a non-profit basis and that lim- 
its its activities to the annuity and insurance problems of 
the teaching profession. That agency is the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. It is an outgrowth of the 
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Carnegie Foundation Pension Program which was set up 
in 1905 by Andrew Carnegie. The Association was founded 
in 1918 and incorporated as a non-profit corporation under 
the laws of the state of New York. It has been liberally 
endowed by the Carnegie Corporation so as to take care of 
most of its overhead expenses. It has developed principles 
and procedures that have stood the test of experience and 
have given uniform satisfaction to the colleges. All but a 
very few of the privately supported colleges that have 
funded retirement programs, have entrusted them to 
T.I.A.A. The Association has no local offices or soliciting 
agents. Its overhead costs are necessarily lower and this is 
bound to be reflected in savings to the policy holders. Its 
services are at the beck and call of colleges, but no high- 
pressure methods are employed to place its contracts. 

The principal features of T.I.A.A. pensions may be sum- 
marized as follows : A reserve adequate to support the an- 
nuity is provided during the productive years of the teacher 
by the regular, joint contributions of employer and em- 
ploye. Title to the contract is vested in the teacher and all 
accumulations thereunder are his property and go with 
him if he transfers from one institution to another. How- 
ever, his policy has no cash surrender value, nor can he 
borrow against the policy; otherwise, the very purpose for 
which it was devised would be defeated. The arrangement 
with the teacher is a contractual one, based upon sound 
actuarial experience. In consideration of certain premiums 
paid to the Association during the years of employment, the 
teacher will receive monthly income payments for life be- 
ginning usually at the age of 65. Until annuity payments 
begin, the premiums paid accumulate at compound interest. 
At retirement the teacher can exercise certain options as to 
how his annuity shall be paid. If for any reason premium 
payments are discontinued, the policy becomes paid up and 
the amount already accumulated is used to make payments 
to the teacher at a later date. In the event of death before 
the annuity begins, the entire equity, including dividends. 
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is paid in equal monthly installments to the widow or to the 
estate of the policy holder. 

It certainly would be a serious mistake for a college to 
enter into arrangements for a pension program with a com- 
mercial insurance company without having thoroughly 
studied the T.I.A.A. program, talked with its representa- 
tives and with the executives of colleges using their con- 
tracts. 
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iZnmyumjmumJL 

Tbe Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association will foe 
held in Boston, Mass., on Tuesday to Thursday, 
April 8, 9, and 10, 1947. The Association is wel- 
comed to Boston foy His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Richard J, Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston. 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Executive Committee 

Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, General Chairman; 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, Rev. William J. Daly, 
Rev. Daniel J. Donovan, Vice Chairmen; Rev. Joseph P. 
Monahan, Treasurer ; Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Secretary. 

Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be ad- 
dressed to 49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

All other information in regard to the convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Headquarters 

The Hotel Statler, Park Square, will be the official head- 
quarters hotel. 

Registration Headquarters 

Registration headquarters will be established in the Ex- 
hibit Hall, first floor. First Corps Cadets Armory, Arling- 
ton Street and Columbus Avenue (opposite the Hotel 
Statler) . 

Reservations for Sisters 

Sisters acquainted with local convents in Boston are in- 
vited to communicate with them for hospitality. 

Other Sisters are cordially invited to arrange for hos- 
pitality with Rev. Donald A. McGowan, Chairman of Hos- 
pitality for Religious, 75 Union Park St., Boston 18, Mass. 

Special Meetings 

The following committees will meet in the Hotel Statler 
(mezzanine floor) , on Monday, April 7 : 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, Parlor C ; Executive Committee of the College 
and University Department, Parlor C; Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary School Department, Parlor B ; Execu- 
tive Committee of the Elementary School Department, Par- 
lor D ; Executive Board of the Association, Parlor C. 
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Religions Services 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday, 
April 8, 10:00 A. M., in the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
Washington and Union Park Sts. 

Opening Meeting 

The first general session of the Association will be held 
at 12:00 NOON, Tuesday, April 8, in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel Statler (mezzanine floor). 

Public Meeting 

An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 9, at 
8 :30 P. M., in the Boston Symphony Hall. 

Qosing Meeting 

The closing general session of the Association will be held 
at 12:00 NOON, Thursday, in the Ball Room of the Hotel 
Statler (mezzanine floor). 

Meetings of Departments and Sections 

Beginning on Tuesday, April 8, the meetings of the De- 
partments and Sections will be held as follows : 

Seminary Department, Armory, Historical Room (fourth 
floor) ; Minor Seminary Section, Armory, Napoleon Room 
(fourth floor) ; College and University Department, New 
England Mutual Hail ; Secondary School Department, Hotel 
Statler, Georgian Room and Parlor A; School Superin- 
tendents' Department, Hotel Statler, Georgian Room and 
Parlor A; Elementary School Department, Hotel Statler, 
Ball Room (mezzanine floor) ; Deaf Education Section, 
Hotel Statler, Parlor C; Blind Education Section, Hotel 
Statler, Parlor B. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the First Corps 
Cadets Armory, Arlington St. and Columbus Ave. 

All who attend the convention are urged to make frequent 
visits to this Exhibit. 
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Hotel Accommodations 

For the convenience of those who desire hotel rooms the 
local Committee has arranged for our own Housing Bureau, 
with Rev. Peter P. Tuohy, S.T.L., in charge. No diificulty 
should be experienced in securing accommodations in the 
first-class hotels in Boston if the following procedure is 
observed : 

In making hotel reservations in Boston, use the attached 
card. In writing for reservations, indicate your first, sec- 
ond, and third choice. Because of the limited number of 
single rooms available, you will have a better chance of 
securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to 
be occupied by two or more persons. All reservations must 
be cleared through the Housing Bureau. All requests for 
reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival as 
well as definite date and approximate hour of departure; 
also names and addresses of all persons who will occupy 
reservations requested must be included. 

All reservations will he confirmed if request is received 
not later than March 18, 1947. 


Hotel For one person For two persons 

Statler f3.85-$4.40 $8.80 

Bellevue $3.85 $5.50-$6.60 

Bostonian $3.50 $6.00-$7.00 

Bradford $3.85 $5.60-$6.00 

Braemore $7.70 

Copley Plaza $4.40-$5.50 $7.70-$9.90 

Copley Square $4.00 $6.00-$7.00 

Essex $4.40 $5.50 

Kenmore $6.60-$7.00 

Lenox $3.50-$4.40 $5.00-$7.00 

Manger $3.85 $4.40-$5.50 

Myles Standish $6.50 and up 

Parker House f4.00-$4.96 $5.50-$7.15 

Puritan $6.60-$8.80 

Sheraton $6.60-$7.70 

Touraine $4.50 $6.00-$7.75 



THE IDEA OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL* 


John Julian Ryan, Ph.D., College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Although I have never had the privilege of being a Super- 
intendent of Schools, and although my teaching has been 
almost exclusively college teaching, I venture to address you 
today on the subject of the ideal Catholic School, for the 
reason that I consider all liberal, as against all purely trade 
schools to be essentially the same. The grammar school, the 
high school, and the college have all, I believe, the same 
general end; and they should employ the same general 
means to that end. They differ, it seems to me, not because 
they have essentially different curricula, teaching methods 
and equipment; they differ because they serve students 
whose ages and degrees of maturity and ability are clearly 
distinguishable. The difference between the seven year old 
solving a problem in arithmetic, the fourteen year old solv- 
ing one in algebra, and the twenty year old solving one in 
calculus is, to be sure, a real difference, as is that between 
the boy learning to build a kite, the older brother learning 
to build a model airplane, and the still older brother learning 
to design a jet-propulsion plane. But these differences, 
pedagogically at least, are not differences of kind, but of 
degree. Each of these students, in his degree, should be 
called upon to cogitate, experiment, analyze, philosophize, 
make and act as profoundly and as Christianly as the others. 
The high school pupil is not thinking more deeply or con- 
ducting himself more Christianly than the grammar school 
pupil; he is only having recourse to deeper principles of 
science, of technique, and of charity. However wrong the 
Kindergarten theorists may have been in the philosophic 
and religious theories on which they based their pedogogy, 
they were right in their idea that the child is to be thought 

* Address given before the Superintendents’ Department of the 
N. C. E. A., November 6, 1946. 
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of, not as a special kind of human being, but as an immature 
man. If it is disheartening to come upon a twenty year old 
who has not learned to philosophize and to live profoundly, 
it is perhaps even more disheartening to come upon a seven 
year old who is not learning to do so, for the first is always 
the direct result of the second. 

Fundamental Principles of Catholic Education 

Without pretending, therefore, to be specially versed in 
the particular problems of elementary or of intermediate 
education — or, even, for that matter, in many of the prob- 
lems of college education — I venture to come before you 
today not to instruct you but to recall to your minds certain 
fundamental principles governing all Catholic education, 
and to ask you to consider afresh and carefully their full 
implications. For it is obvious that only that school system 
is a good one which is conducted by those who have a very 
clear vision of their art; that is, by men and women who 
see clearly: (1) What their main object is; (2) What the 
main obstacle to the attainment of this object is; (3) What 
the main objectives — ^the main secondary ends — are, which 
are implied by this object and this obstacle; and, finally. 
What are the main requirements of their technique for over- 
coming the obstacle and attaining their objectives and hence 
their final object. And if by agreement or disagreement, I 
can in any way aid you to clarify your ideas of these things, 
I shall feel that my talk may prove worth your while. 

First, then, what is the main object of Christian educa- 
tion? 

To answer that, let us ask and answer still another ques- 
tion, namely, what kind of world, what kind of society, 
would we like to see about us? Is it not simply the Kingdom 
of God on earth, for which we pray every time we say Our 
Lord’s Own prayer? Specifically, is it not a society in 
which we should find all members to be in close and growing 
union with God, cooperating in the Work of the Trinity as 
living, active, and literally coalescent members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ ; as co-heirs with Christ, living TTig 
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Life with Him throughout each phase of the Liturgical year, 
worshipping as one with all the other members of His Body, 
taking their full and active part in the Church’s Work of 
worship. Further, is not the society for which we pray one 
in which men will translate the life of Christ into the idiom 
of their own lives; a society in which all men will pursue 
vocations, no matter what their work, whether it be gar- 
bage-collecting, play-writing, or teaching, in a spirit of 
sacrificial charity that will impel them not only to sacra- 
mentalize all things and bring them to a head in Christ, but 
to do this as well, as artistically, as possible. Is not the 
society at which, as Catholics, we are aiming a society in 
which artists in discovery aid artists in communication and 
invention to produce goods which artists in production and 
distribution, under the guidance of artists in government 
pass on to all their fellow members — ^all working contem- 
platively, charitably and sacramentally, in cooperation with 
the hierarchy, not only for the establishment of civilization, 
but for the aiding of all members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
to share in the Opus Dei at all times. 

The Papal Interpretation of Catholic Education 

To dismiss this vision as too religious, or to dismiss it as 
impractical simply will not do ; since to accept it is only to 
accept the import of the great Encyclicals of the Popes from 
Leo XIII to the present. Consider the implications of these 
words of Pope Pius XI which stand at the beginning of his 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: 'Tn fact, 
since education consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was created, 
it is clear that there can be no true education which is not 
wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the present 
order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself to us 
in the Person of His Only-Begotten Son, Who alone is "the 
way, the truth and the life,’ there can be no ideally perfect 
education which is not Christian education.” Note also Ms 
answer to the charge that the education that is so directed 
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is not practical. “The true Christian does not renounce the 
activities of this life ; he does not stunt his natural faculties ; 
but he develops and perfects them by coordinating them 
with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is merely 
natural in life and secures for it new strength in the mate- 
rial and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal. This fact is proved by the whole history of Chris- 
tianity and its institutions, which is nothing else but the 
history of civilization and progress up to the present day. 
It stands out conspicuously in the lives of the saints, whom 
the Church, and she alone, produces” — (and here I pause to 
ask you to note carefully the next phrase) — “In whom is 
perfectly realized the purpose of Christian education, and 
who have in every way ennobled and benefitted human 
society. Indeed, the saints have ever been, are, and ever 
w'ill be the greatest benefactors of human society, and per- 
fect models for every class and profession, for every state 
and condition of life, from the simple and uncultured 
peasant to the master of sciences and letters, from the 
humble artisan to the commander of armies, from the father 
of a family to the ruler of peoples and of nations, from 
simple maidens and matrons of the domestic hearth to 
queens and empresses. . . . Such are the fruits of Christian 
education. Their price and value is derived from the 
supernatural virtue and life in Christ which Christian edu- 
cation forms and develops in man.” 

Fmal Object of C3iristiaii Education 

Here, then, I think we have a right to say, is the final 
object of Christian education. Our next questions are: 
What is the main obstacle to the attainment of this ultimate 
object; and how do these two, the main object and the maiTi 
obstacle, determine the immediate objectives which we, as 
educators, must keep in mind? 

Before going into them in detail, let me set forth briefly 
the general answers to both these questions given by the 
Papacy. The main obstacle to education is, according to 
Pius XI, Original Sin, and the indispensable means for 
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those who are to overcome that obstacle is the preparing 
of the student for the active (hence the most fruitful) 
reception of grace, and for the active cooperation with that 
grace in all that he does in life. 

To quote his exact words on these points, he said concern- 
ing Original Sin that '‘every method of education founded 
wholly or in part on the denial or’’ — (may I call your atten- 
tion to the next phrase) — "the forgetfulness of original sin 
and of grace, and relying on the sole powers of human 
nature is unsound.” And concerning the necessity of pre- 
paring the student for the reception of and cooperation 
with grace, he has said, to quote but one of many state- 
ments: "Disorderly inclinations, then, must be corrected, 
good tendencies encouraged and regulated from tender 
childhood, and above all the mind must be enlightened and 
the will strengthened by supernatural truth and the means 
of grace, without which it is impossible to control evil im- 
pulses, impossible to attain to the full and complete per- 
fection of education intended by the Church, which Christ 
has endowed so rightly with divine doctrine and with the 
Sacraments, the efficacious means of grace.” 

If, with these key statements as a guide, we turn to 
explore the doctrine on the Garden of Eden, we shall begin 
to see the essential nature and main objectives of all truly 
Catholic education. For if we fix our eyes on the truths 
which St. Thomas teaches us concerning man’s original 
state, concerning the Fall as disrupting his nature, and 
concerning the Mass and the Sacraments as restoring that 
nature, we shall then gain a clear view, not only of the 
source and magnitude of the difficulties we face in educat- 
ing anyone, but also of the source and the magnitude of 
the forces to which we can have recourse. 

Studying the Garden of Eden, we see immediately, at 
least if we look at it through the eyes of St. Thomas, that in 
this happy spot there would have been neither school nor 
teacher as we know them today. Every son of Adam, had 
his father not fallen, would, like every other creature on 
earth, have had all the powers necessary for living happily 
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in accordance with his state. Since it was normal for man 
to live a supernaturalized life, he would have had all the 
powers he needed. Discovering each new truth as occasion 
demanded, he would have grasped the full import of it; 
that is, he would have done far more than simply know it; 
he would have realized it. Whatever he would have made, 
he would have made with grace-inspired ease and ingenuity ; 
for he had the power of invention. And he would have 
possessed the integrity that would have enabled him to 
resist impulse and to check and coordinate all his faculties 
harmoniously and happily. He would have found it easy 
to learn for himself, to teach others, or to be taught every- 
thing that he needed to know when and as he needed to 
know it. 


Education in the Garden of Eden 

Let me dwell for a moment on these possibilities, so that 
we may see a little more clearly than we might otherwise 
just what they imply for us as teachers today. 

I say that it was normal for man, not simply to know but 
to realize ; he knew, that is, as we ourselves know, when we 
say with an exclamation : '"I realize that fully When he 
knew something, he knew it as existing, as the thing that 
it was, so well that, as the Bible says, he could name it — or 
to put this in modern terms — ^give a one-word definition 
of it. He saw its nature and what it signified of its cause, 
God. He saw the splendor of its design and of its right- 
ness — its beauty, and this too as the refraction of God’s. 
He saw what responsibility it implied for him; how good 
it was ; what rights it had ; what duties towards it he had to 
fulfill ; how it was a reflection of God’s Holy Goodness. In 
short, when he understood something, he gained far more 
than a scientific knowledge of it, or even a metaphysical; 
he was, as we say, struck by its full significance, so that he 
felt as well as grasped its being, its truth, its goodness, and 
its beauty and all that these implied, first in relation to 
God, and then in relation to all creaturehood. 

I said also that he had the power of invention. And by 
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this I meant that he could instinctively find the right solu- 
tion to the problems of making tools, language, institutions, 
and the like, because his instincts (his cogitative sense, to 
be technical) were not potentially, but actually under the 
guidance of the intellect. His hunches were intellectually 
sound. His reason was governed by a sound instinct, Ms 
instinct by a sound reason. What we call, in describing a 
good craftsman today, “a matter of second nature with 
him’’ was; with Adam before the Fall, literally a matter 
of first nature. In solving his problems, he needed no 
critic, because he obeyed subconsciously, ahead of time, 
the principles which he could easily have pointed out and 
justified afterwards. 

The Power of an Unspoiled Mind 

His power of learning was as great as his power of mak- 
ing. Having an unspoiled mind, its faculties all duly work- 
ing together, he would have needed only to have each new 
situation about which he was to learn slightly arranged or 
staged, as in a good joke or parable, for him to see and 
enjoy seeing the point, and for him to put it into practice 
unerringly. 

Morally, also, man in the state of nature would have been 
an ideal learner. He would have been well poised, rather 
than easily thrown off balance. Such a man would not have 
easily been hypnotized by the appearances of things into a 
blindness to their true nature, or into a lust for abusing 
them. Seeing them and feeling them as they are — under- 
standing and responding to them duly — ^he would have 
dealt with them intelligently, justly, temperately, lovingly, 
rather than superficially, coldly, lustfully, or sentimentally. 

And except for the wiles of the Tempter and his own 
pride, he should never have sought to eat with his mind 
more than he needed as he needed it. He would never have 
committed the sin which many today have forgotten is a 
sin, the sin of intellectual curiosity. He would never have 
allowed the desire for knowledge for its own sake to seduce 
him from communion with God at all times. An integrated 
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person, he would have found his soul equipped with har- 
monious powers of knowing* and inventing, and directed by 
a will inspired by grace, so that he would have been in 
contact and concord with God in all his actions. 

Since it ivas normal for man in his original state to live 
supernaturally, but only at the cost of his not turning away 
from the Source of supernatural life, when, at the Fall, man 
did so turn away, he lost the integrity and the spiritual 
energy which up until then had made him easy to educate. 
He was no longer the grace-inspired, scientific craftsman, 
having the lordship of true authority over all creatures. 
He became, rather, the one being on earth that was posi- 
tively chaotic, proudly specialistic, and scientific rather 
than wise; above all, ill poised, passionate, gluttonous, the 
prey of the great Seducer and all his fanatic slaves. With 
the loss of the grace for supernatural living, man turned 
away from that grace itself ; and he became a confederation 
of individualistic faculties, each fighting for more than its 
due rights, and each, to that extent, harming the others. 

Man, therefore, became unable to resist the blandishments 
of not only his lustful and intemperate fellow men, but of 
nature itself. He fell prey to the isolated desires of his 
various faculties. He began to be positively proud of being 
called an intellectual, or a man of strong will, or a sensitive 
soul, or a great reasoner, or a man of sound judgment, or a 
man of action. He even forgot his own spiritual nature in 
his sorry content with his own narrow excellence; and he 
began to lose hope that God either could or would restore 
him to a state of grace in which he could trust all his powers 
again to cooperate. 

Disruption Rather Than Corruption 

Not that he became so much corrupted as disrupted ; his 
natural powers were not gravely harmed intrinsically ; and 
even his sound tendencies remained, although diminished. 
For, as St. Thomas says (Sum. Theol. la-2ae; Quaest. 85, 
Art. 1), “When we speak of the good of nature, we may 
be referring here to any one of three things : First, we may 
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be referring to the principles of nature, of which the nature 
is constituted, and the properties caused by these, such as 
the powers of the soul and the like. Second, we may be 
referring to the fact that because man has from nature an 
inclination towards virtue, as we have shown earlier, this 
inclination towards virtue is itself a good in nature. Third, 
we may be speaking of the good of nature called the gift of 
original justice, which was concentrated for all human 
nature in the first man. Now, the first of these goods of 
nature (that is, the principles of which it is constituted), 
has been neither diminished nor taken away. But the 
third good (the gift of original justice) has been taken 
away wholly by the sin of the first Parent. But the middle 
gift, that is, the inclination itself towards virtue is dimin- 
ished by sin.” He also says earlier (Quaest. 83), ''Original 
sin has first of all to do with the will.” He is likewise care- 
ful to point out that the other powers which it affects are 
primarily the concupiscible; and that it lessens the power of 
reason by the fact that each new act of unreason, such as 
sin, makes easier the next, though the power of reason itself 
is never taken away, since even to sin we must reason 
(Quaest. 85, Art. 2). It would seem, therefore, that what- 
ever the harm suffered by the individual faculties, the 
greatest harm was that of the destruction of their powers 
of cooperation. 

The Educator’s Two-Fold Task 

In the light of all these truths, then, namely: (1) That 
man in actual fact is a creature who needs grace even for 
the normal functioning of his natural powers. (2) That 
endowed with the grace of original justice, he was marvel- 
lously virtuous and skillful in the use of his powers. 
(3) That primarily he was an artist, and only secondarily 
a scientist. (4) That he was able to coordinate his powers 
easily. (5) That even after the Fall, he still had his intel- 
lectual powers more or less unharmed. (6) That just as, 
before the Fall, his powers worked together with wonderful 
harmony in the performance of the feats for which they 
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were designed, namely, contemplation, understanding, gov- 
erning and making, so, even after the Fall, his powers 
retain these same tendencies, however diminished; — ^in the 
light of all these truths, it becomes evident that the task 
of any educator is primarily two-fold: that of trying to 
restore his pupil somehow to a state in which he is once 
more in contact with the Source of grace, God ; and that of 
training the powers which are thus to be re-animated so 
as to strengthen their tendencies to cooperate. For the 
Catholic educator, these requirements mean specifically 
training the student to take full advantage of the grace won 
for him by Christ, the grace of being a member of Christ’s 
Own Mystical Body and of sharing sacramentally in His 
very Life; and aiding him to regain an inner harmony of 
his faculties by giving him an apprenticeship in the kind 
of artistic feats which will assure the use of all his faculties 
hierarchically in the performance of normal duties. In a 
sense, therefore, all education is, for the Catholic, re- 
education, and all training is a form of occupational therapy 
with Christ the main Physician-Teacher. 

The Christian’s Splendor 

The accomplishing of the first of these aims implies, I 
think, that we keep before our minds and the student’s 
what, as a result of the Redemption, the Christian may hope 
for if he masters the arts of living as a true member of 
Christ, and how he may best master these arts. We must 
show him that if man has need of divine life and divine 
guidance, God has not stinted to give him these. Christ 
came to give him that life, to incorporate him into His 
Own Mystical Body ; Christ sent the Holy Spirit to confirm 
him in the wisdom and the love essential for all sound 
action ; we must show him that, responding to the Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, a man may be privileged to see the Will of 
God in all things, to attain some insight into the dazzling 
mysteries of God, to see all things as God’s handiwork and 
hence to see them as symbolic of Him, to solve problems 
under His direct counsel, to act in all things first of all out 
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of love and loyalty for God and all His creatures, to fear to 
go back on Him as one would fear to go back on one’s 
Father, and to plunge heroically into all the tasks of estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God. Through the Holy Spirit, man 
gains also the fruits of these Gifts — ^the habits of dealing 
in a Christ-like way with himself, with his neighbor, and 
with God. 

He must be shown the wonder and splendor of his state 
as a Christian: a member of Christ’s own Mystical Body; a 
coadjutor Dei; sharer, in all his actions, in the work of the 
Trinity ; a member of a royal priesthood ; a chivalrous sol- 
dier of the Church Militant; a restorer of all things in 
Christ. 

As befitting one who is privileged to worship God in the 
way in which God Himself has asked to be worshipped, the 
student should, from childhood, perfect himself in the arts 
of this worship. It should be second nature for him to 
participate in, not merely to attend at, the solemnities of 
the Church, mastering the arts of praying together with 
the Priest and the congregation the prayers that are his at 
Mass, singing the chants that are the voice of the Church, 
taking active part in the reception of all the sacraments 
and in the use of the sacramentals. He must know how to 
live, and be accustomed to living, the life of Christ through- 
out the Liturgical Year, disposing himself for the most 
active participation in each daily Mass, understanding why 
it comes where it does, what its relationship is to the given 
week, the given season, the whole year. He must, in short, 
become an artist at worshipping, and grow to be more of 
one year by year throughout his life, as the Church would 
have him become, deepening every day his knowledge of the 
Mysteries of God and perfecting his skill in cooperating 
with Him as a Member of Christ’s Own Body. 

For, as Pope Pius X has said, in his Motu Proprio on 
Sacred Music: ^‘The primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit is the active participation by the 
iaity in the sacred Mysteries and the public, solemn prayer 
of the Church/* 
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Encouraging the student to become as one with God as 
possible through responding to the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
and through becoming a mors and more active member of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, implies also that when the student 
passes through the doorway of the Church into the street, 
he will be trained and anxious to do all things in Charity. 
Not only must be he skillful at, and accustomed to, doing 
what are specifically charitable actions, the various works 
of mercy, for his household, his neighborhood, and his 
parish; but he will have acquired, and continue to acquire, 
skill in doing all things with a charitable motive and a 
charitable efficiency. 

Christian Professionalism 

When he learns a new principle of science, for example, 
his attention will be called, not only to what it signifies in 
regard to Nature and the wonderful beauty of the cosmos, 
but also to what it suggests about the Creator of that 
Nature: his human science vrill be made ancillary to the 
Gifts of Science, Understanding, and Wisdom. He will 
acquire no knowledge for its own sake alone, although at 
the moment of acquiring it, he must, for pedagogical reasons 
act OB if he were doing so ; for, as St. Thomas has pointed 
out (Sum. Theol. QQ. 167, 168, 2ae-2ae), to acquire knowl- 
edge, however intellectual, without correlating it with divine 
knowledge is to commit a sin — ^the sin of curiosity. He will 
always end, at least, by using it as a stepping-stone to the 
knowledge and love of God and neighbor. So, too, when he 
learns a new technique of any kind, he will be made to 
marvel at the wonderfulness of God’s super-technique and 
to love and fear him properly because of it. In short, he 
will be shown how to put all his knowledge and skill to the 
uses of Charity ; to the knowing, loving, and serving of God 
and of neighbor for the love of God. 

For the best attaining of this first aim and also of the 
second aim — ^that of aiding him to regain the harmonious 
working together of his faculties — ^his education must be 
made, in the true sense of the term, professional ? since such 
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education is unexcelled both in its motivation and its social 
and individual effect. 

'‘For/’ as I have had occasion to say elsewhere: “just as 
professionalism comes most fully into its own under the 
inspiration of Catholicism, so Catholicism must be profes- 
sional if it is to reach its fullest flowering. This conclusion 
proves, in fact, inescapable, once we have analyzed the spirit 
of Catholicism and the spirit of professionalism and noted 
how the one naturally grows out of or is fostered by the 
other. 

''For consider what has happened and what must happen 
whenever a group of craftsmen set out to live in accordance 
with the Christian ideal of perfection-loving, enthusiastic, 
and selfless Charity. Their first concern is, without thought 
of self, to express their love of God by feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, sheltering the homeless, giving employ- 
ment to the idle, and, in this employment, granting to them 
the joy of developing and using their talents to the full, so 
that they too may express their love of God effectively. In 
Charity, these men wish to furnish those things which others 
need ; and in Charity, they wish to do this as well, as per- 
fectly, as possible. They therefore swear to, profess, a 
code of giving their best in the service of God and man. 
To hold themselves to this code, they submit themselves to 
a strict board of examination: they generously take on 
apprentices — foster-sons — ^whom they train severely and 
thoroughly, being happy when these in turn become sound 
masters ; they lay down stern regulations against all forms 
of price-cutting, adulteration, or poor work, enforcing these 
with heavy penalties. And they take no more than a fair 
price for their work : giving it away to the needy, charging 
proportionately the wealthy, but never striving to be finan- 
cial successes ; believing that the laborer, although worthy 
of his hire, is not interested in it primarily, since he cannot 
serve two masters, God and mammon. Such men, in other 
words, measure themselves by the needs they meet and by 
how" well they meet them. They do not ask themselves 
whether they have made a great deal of money, achieved 
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prominence, or set their children up in soft jobs; rather 
they ask themselves whether they have developed their 
skills to the highest and put these to the service of an ardent 
Charity. 

“If, then, the most perfect form of Catholic living implies 
the greatest Charity ; and if the greatest Charity has as one 
of its implications the serving of mankind as expertly as 
possible ; and if this service can only result from the devel- 
opment and use of the highest skill ; and the development of 
this highest skill implies, as our medical men have demon- 
strated, a thoroughgoing professionalism — if all this is 
true, how can a Catholic wish to be anything other than 
professional, or wish to have any other types of school than 
those in which masters of the arts of living skillfully and 
Christianly train, with professional discipline and selfless- 
ness, their students not as mere pupils, but as enthusiastic 
apprentices ? Why else, in fact, are our institutions anxious 
to be called schools of Liberal Arts rather than schools of 
Liberal Sciences?” 

Fundamental Principles of Professional Training 

Moreover, if the kind of training given in the ideal pro- 
fessional school is sound in its motivation and hence con- 
ducive to the student’s spiritual health, so, too, is it sound in 
its pedagogical methods and hence conducive to his regain- 
ing of inner harmony in the working of his powers. This 
fact becomes evident when we examine the fundamental 
principles of professional training, which can be stated 
briefly as follows : 

(1) We learn by doing. It is one thing to know how a 
thing is done ; it is another to know how to do it. And we 
acquire this second kind of knowledge only by doing the 
things we are trying to master. 

(2) We learn by doing whole things or performances: 
doing them somehow at first and better and better as we go 
on — as we see in the learning of games. Action is of the 
whole person; and the person is most fully involved when 
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the action itself is a whole and not a mere five-finger exer- 
cise. 

(3) We learn best by acting in accordance with a pur- 
pose. Any study or practice the purpose of which is 
unknown or ignored turns into mere blind routine and 
thoughtless acceptance of magical formulae. The more that 
students come to take for granted, leave unquestioned, the 
purposes of their actions, the more the universe becomes 
for them an irrational puzzle and its Creator a despotic 
magician — to say nothing of the fact that all principles of 
conduct become subjects of a weird guesswork, having 
nothing to do with the Gift of Counsel. 

(4) The highest skill follows only on the doing of things 
for the highest motive, Charity; hence, the motives for 
action must never refer the student to a consideration of 
what he himself will get out of an action, except very, very 
incidentally. 

(5) As St. Thomas is careful to emphasize, everyone 
must produce, not merely receive his own science, skill, and 
fixed habits of acting with scientific skill. (The extent to 
which one produces one’s own knowledge, analogically to 
the way in w^hich God the Father produces the Word, is 
brilliantly brought out in the September, 1946, Theological 
Studies, in an article called ‘‘The Concept of the Verbum in 
the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas.”) 

(6) The producing of one’s own knowledge and skill 
implies that one must be willing to work ; hence, that one 
must have true enthusiasm: the love of God, of a cause, 
and of the beauty of things well done (not, incidentally, 
“pride in work”). 

(7) Here, as in every craft, familiarizing and perform- 
ance must supplant memorizing and passing examinations. 

(8) The act of learning consists in working to discover 
the forms God made, by the light He gives us, and the love 
of them with which He inspires us, on material arranged 
by the teacher so that we can self-reliantly arrive at the 
knowledge necessary for operating in accordance with 
God’s Will. (This statement is merely a condensation of 
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Art. 1, Quaest. CXVII, lae. Sum. TheoL entitled : Whether 
one man can teach another.) 

(9) The skillful performance of any real feat also implies 
fortitude : the ability to keep one's head, to manifest heroism 
when necessary, and even to welcome martyrdom. Hence 
teachers must be spiritual generals. 

(10) Since it is impossible, strictly, to transfer knowl- 
edge from one mind to another, or to impose a form on the 
student's mind or will, every student is to be educated only 
as far as his talents and his enthusiasm will carry him— no 
more and no less. 

In the light of all these postulates, Tve may say, then, that 
the Catholic School is one in Avhich the art of educating 
consists in the aiT of coaching disciples, as apprentices, to 
respond to and put into effect, with professional skill, the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost in living and growing as sound 
active members of the Mystical Body of Christ, and in 
heroically maintaining and sacramentalizing civilization so 
as to bring all things to a head in Christ. 

The Fruits of the Catholic School 

This definition I ask you to consider because I think it 
suggests not only the criteria by which you are to judge the 
fruits of a Catholic School system, but also the possible 
changes you may wish to institute gradually in improving 
3mur own. 

(1) As to pupils — Are you turning out quiz-kids, boy 
orators, and model gentlemen — or young saint-artist-heroes ? 
Are they more expert at receiving and appreciating than at 
achieving and serving ? Is self-improvement or charity first 
in their minds, or have they at least the self-lessness oi a 
military school ? 

(2) As for the school as a ivhole — ^Is it a place in w^hich 
the wisdom must be bootlegged or dealt with hurriedly, for 
the teacher's fear of not “covering the ground"? Is it full 
of rules, tests, reports, red tape, “activities'’? or is it a 
place where these do not need to be cut through for the 
sake of wisdom? 
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(3) As for the curriculum , — ^Is it so proportioned that the 
Mass actually is the central and primaryj the all-important 
event of the day; that the arts of religious living (partici- 
pating actively in dialog and sung Masses, in the Feasts 
and seasons of the Church; participating intelligently in 
the reception of the Sacraments and sacramentals ; perform- 
ing acts of Christian courtesy and so on) are given their 
due importance? Is your school ancillary to the Church's 
own method of teaching, or is it detrimental to it? 

(4) As to teachers — Do you give over the teaching of 
religion to your best teachers — since this is the most impor- 
tant of all subjects — or to your mediocrities? Are your 
teachers judged by the habits of Christian skillful living 
shown by their students, or by the number of degrees from 
Protestant institutions they can point to ? Finally, are they 
leaders, or are they merely drill-sergeants? 

(5) As to those in final authority — Do they really believe 
with Pope Pius X that the Liturgy is the “primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit"? Are 
they themselves doing anything to increase their knowledge 
of the Liturgy? 

Tlie Fullness of Catholic Education 

These, I think, are vital questions ; I suggest them in all 
charity, because I believe that it is only when these and 
similar questions can be answered favorably that we can 
feel sure that our institutions are what they ought to be. 
It is only when our schools are primarily concerned with 
turning out, not cultured young men and women with minds 
well stocked with scientific information and philosophic 
apologetics, but young saints, with the scientific know-how 
needed for skillful worshipping as members of Christ's 
Mystical Body, and for restoring all things in Him — it is 
only then that they shall be wholly worthy of the name 
Catholic. And when even a few of them do begin to be 
wholly worthy of that name, they will dazzle us with the 
splendor of what they promise for mankind. For they will 
give promise of a civilization that will enrapture by its 
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beauty: one in which no longer will the works of the flesh 
be manifest, “which are, fornication, uncleanness, immod- 
esty, luxury, idolatry, withcraft, enmities, contentions, 
emulations, wraths, quarrels, dissensions, sects, envies, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like” but rather 
one in which will be manifest the fruit of the Spirit : “char- 
ity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, 
mildness, faith, modesty, continence, chastity.” In a civiliza- 
tion of this kind, men will be truly educated, for they will 
“live in the Spirit and also walk in the Spirit.” 
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EDUCATION AND THE CHRISTIAN HOME* 


THE MOST REVEREND RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


This great convention has been concerned with the part 
which the school — in its various kinds — plays in education. 
The very magnitude of the conventions which meet periodi- 
cally to discuss collegiate and scholastic problems shows 
that the role of the school in education is both perceived and 
provided for in our society. The part of the home is neither 
so frequently discussed, nor so well understood, nor, I fear, 
so carefully provided for. Yet the home does have its role — 
and a very important one it is — in the formation of youth. 

To deal adequately with the question of education in the 
home there would be need of a distinct convention, but even 
this convention will not be complete unless we face the ques- 
tion of the home and education tonight. All education begins 
in the home ; all discussion of education should begin with 
the home. No theory of education should ever get far from 
the fundamental place of the home in this question. 

The parental work of bringing forth a child is only com- 
pleted when the child has been brought up by parental edu- 
cation; the latter process is by nature bound up with the 
home quite as much as is the first. To bring forth a living 
body into the world is a wonderful vocation; to bring to 
maturity the immortal soul within that body is even more 
wonderful. Both vocations belong by nature to the parent. 
The right and the duty of child education rest primarily 
with those who give the child existence. All competence of 
Church and State alike are subordinated by the Natural Law 
of God to the competence of the parent, and the contribu- 
tions of Church and State alike are always by way of imple- 


* Address delivered at the Public Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., 
April 9, 1947. 
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meriting and supplementing the work of education that is 
primarily the responsibility of the parent. 

We see in all this a dictate of the Natural Law. The posi- 
tive law of democratic states recognizes it whenever there 
is question of legislation which touches on education or 
parental authority. Our own Supreme Court recognized it 
by its so frequently quoted decision in the Oregon Case: 
“The child is not the mere creature of the State; and those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, cou- 
pled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional duties.” This basic right is instinctively recog- 
nized alike by those who invoke it in favor of religious edu- 
cation, for example, and those who appeal to it in their 
efforts to oppose religious education. Recently the Supreme 
Court of the state of Illinois entertained the sad case of a 
parent who not merely protested the right of a public school 
to provide her child with religious or moral education (she 
being an atheist) , but challenged the right of the school to 
provide such education to any other child, even though other 
parents, being believers, might expect it and ask for it. The 
child in question did not participate in the religious instruc- 
tion classes for which provision was made in his school. He 
did not participate because his parent, an atheist, did not 
wish him to, and in a democracy the natural rights of a 
parent are respected to the extent that the parent, however 
disastrously in individual cases, is recognized as the normal 
judge as to what and how her child shall be taught. We 
might observe in passing that although democratic law as 
written by religious people thus provides for the desire of 
the atheist mother to deprive her child of the instruction 
offered, the action of this particular mother and of many 
unbelievers like her in seeking to prosecute her right at the 
expense of the rights of believing parents clearly indicates 
that the civil liberties and the natural rights of believers 
would not be equally safe under legislation written by athe- 
ists. Fortunately, however, the great premises of our civil 
law are religious and based upon the Natural Law and ac- 
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cordingly, I repeat, the positive law carefully recognizes the 
prior right of the parent in the realm of child education. 

These prior rights are recognized not only here in Amer- 
ica but wherever democracy is the inspiration of law. For 
example, in Ireland the Constitution of Eire, one of the most 
democratic and Christian political documents in history, 
reads: ''The State acknowledges that the primary and nat- 
ural educator of the child is the family/' The Constitution 
of Portugal is likewise most detailed and clear on the edu- 
cation rights of the family. It reads : ‘The State shall insure 
the constitution and protection of the family as the source 
of preservation and development of the race, as the first 
basis of education and of social discijjUne and harmony, and 
as a fundamental of political and administrative order. . . . 
With the object of protecting the family it pertains to the 
State and to local authorities: to assist parents in the dis- 
charge of their duty in instructing and educating their chil- 
dren and to cooperate with them by means of public institu- 
tions for education and correction or by encouraging private 
establishments destined for the same purpose/' ... In Great 
Britain the traditions of English common law and the fun- 
damentally democratic instincts of the English people are 
reflected in the declaration of the English Hierarchy some 
years ago with regard to all teachers, whether in the public 
or private schools of England. The declaration said: "A 
teacher never is and never can be a civil servant, and shotdd 
never regard himself or alloto himself to be so regarded. 
Whatever authority he may possess to teach and control 
children, and to claim their respect and obedience ^ comes to 
him from God through the parents and not through the 
State, except in so far as the State is acting on behalf of the 
parents/^ 

The reason for all this cannot be recalled too often. It has 
already been stated many times in the present convention ; 
it will always be the theme of Catholic discussions of this 
kind. It was luminously expounded in our Cathedral yester- 
day morning by the distinguished President of the society 
sponsoring this convention, Archbishop McNicholas. The 
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reason finally comes down to this: Under God, the child be- 
longs first of all to those without ivhom he tvould not have 
existed, to those tvho gave him life. The same moral teach- 
ing which constantly reminds us of this fact does not lose 
sight of the further fact that all parents sometimes and 
some parents ahvays need the aid of civil or religious insti- 
tutional agencies in order to fulfill their responsibilities in 
the education of their children. But I repeat, the need of these 
aids does not destroy the radical right of the parent. If 
anything, it confirms that right and all legislation with re- 
gard to the nature, the function, the authority and the sup- 
port of educational institutions should be so written as to 
recognize and protect the prior^ inalienable rights of the 
parent and the home in the education of children. 

We are not so much concerned this evening with the edu- 
cation rights of parents, however, as we are with their 
duties. Profiting by the fact that the radio will bring this 
discourse into many American homes, I propose this evening 
to discuss the home as a school, the responsibilities of the 
parent as a teacher and the work which the family should 
do, nay must do, in the education of children unto more per- 
fect personality, more responsible citizenship and more 
devout religious lives. Other sessions of this convention, 
attended by specialists and therefore specialized in the sub- 
jects which they will treat, are discussing the contributions 
to the education of the child which public and religious insti- 
tutions of various kinds enable the parent to make indirectly. 
Tonight I invite you to face the direct responsibility of the 
parent and the contribution which the home must make 
almost alone. 

We are living in times when the direct contribution of 
the home to whole areas of education may have to be made 
with less and less dependence on outside agencies. In the 
early days of the National Socialist menace in Germany 
Pope Pius XI addressed a famed letter to the Catholics of 
that unhappy land. He described the discouraging manner in 
which the normal channels of education in the broad sense 
were being perverted or silenced in the interests of Nationa' 
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>Socialist propaganda. The school, the press, the theatre, the 
motion picture, the radio, all these, he pointed out, were 
being bent to the purposes of the militarists and the other 
pagan leaders of the Third Reich. But the Holy Father did 
not completely despair. There still remained, he reflected, 
one channel of education which, please God, neither State 
nor Party nor faction need invade. The task of that channel 
was enormously complicated by the power of its competi- 
tors, but none the less the Holy Father was optimistic that 
it would still do its work well. That channel was the home, 
the secret school that survives under every despotis7n, where 
God-fecmng parents and decent older ^nembers of the family 
transmit /rom generation to generation, if need be unaided, 
the essential truths which in days of repression can only be 
taught in the p^nvacy of the home and which, even in the 
most free of societies, are best learned and longest remem- 
bered close to home. If decency survives today in Germany 
or in other lands where the rigid controls of the despotic 
state operated in the press and in the classroom and even the 
pulpit, it is because decent parents in decent homes kept up 
the work of child guidance and child education which it is 
the vocation of the home above all other institutions to 
provide. 

Suppose that something happened here like that which 
happened in Germany under the Nazis and as happened else- 
where in Europe under the Red Fascists. Suppose our 
schools became regimented ; suppose our press and our radio, 
our motion pictures and our libraries became instruments 
of the propaganda of a regime. Remember, totalitarianism 
is a disease the tendency toward which is present in some 
degree in all purely secular states, especially those with the 
frankly naturalistic precepts of our modern secularism. Sup- 
pose our secularism, with its exclusion of God, of the super- 
natural and of the spiritual generally, finally reached its 
logical conclusion in a completely statist, totalitarian school 
system — tvhere then, if not in religious homes, loould the 
spiritual education of our children unto personal dignity be 
carried on? 
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Says Pope Pius XII: “When churches are closed, when 
the Image of the Crucified is taken from the schools, the 
home remains the providential and, under God, the impreg- 
nable refuge of Christian thought and life!” 

So with a certain urgency, though without alarm, I empha- 
size tonight the duty and obligation which parents have of 
developing a sense of their own vocations as teachers and 
of the importance of their homes as the true schools of 
Christian civilization. No less an authority than our late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, lamented the decline in family 
education. We have countless millions of dollars invested in 
Church education. Our national and local budgets for pub- 
lic education under state auspices are staggering. Both these 
are frequently cited as evidences of the health of our democ- 
racy and the prosperity of its prospects. This optimism is 
misguided and misleading so long as education in the home 
lags behind. We devote unmeasured hours of study and 
planning and direction to the preparation of Religious to 
teach in our Church schools and to the training of the best 
lay men and women to staff State schools. All this, from one 
point of view, is praiseworthy because it guarantees parents 
the best possible helpers in the work of child education. But 
is there not something illogical and disordered about a civi- 
lization in which such tremendous attention is given the 
helpers, the associate teachers, and little or no attention is 
given those who should be the true teachers of citizens and 
of souls? “Venerable brethren,” Pope Pius XI wrote to the 
Bishops of the world, “we wish to call your attention ... to 
the present day lamentable decline in family education . . . 
for the fundamental duty and obligation of educating their 
children many parents have little or no preparation, im- 
mersed as they are in temporal cares. The declining influ- 
ence of domestic environment is further weakened by an- 
other tendency prevalent today . . .” and the Holy Father 
goes on to describe the tendency on the part of parents 
and others to seek every possible pretext to draw the child 
outside the home circle for its education, recreation, and 
other formative interests and activity. 
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If this warning of the Holy Father means anything it 
means that in our talk about education and educational prob- 
lems we must get things back into focus and restore the 
home to its proper place in our public and religious educa- 
tional picture. We must educate our boys and girls to be 
themselves educators when finally they are parents and have 
homes of their own. We must recapture the original Chris- 
tian and democratic understanding of the home as the best 
school of sound spirituality and the most effective school of 
decent democracy. 

Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has had many 
things to say for the guidance of Catholics in their thinking 
about education. Most of those things have significantly 
been concerned with education in the home, and with the 
obligations, not merely the rights, I repeat, but the obliga- 
tions of parents in the education of their children. The late 
lamented Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, developed in authori- 
tative fashion the respective roles of Church and State in 
education ; I recall again Archbishop McNicholas' masterful 
presentation of these in the Cathedral yesterday morning. 
Our present Holy Father, gloriously reigning, devoted an 
altogether too little known message to the role of home and 
family, specifically of the parent, in child education.^ The 
Pope's argument is one which we in the democratic world 
well understand. The obligation of the parent to be an edu- 
cator is not merely a family obligation, it is a social obliga- 
tion as well. The Christian home is the school where the 
world's great ideas are sown and cultivated. The welfare 
of society depends on the health of the units of which it is 
composed, as of so many living cells. The family is the cell 
of the social organism. No planning, however scientific, can 
stay the world in its downward course unless both education 
and legislation unite to arrest the disintegration of the fam- 
ily and restore to the home its former prestige.^ 


1 Passages from the Holy Father’s allocution to women identified 
with Catholic Action are provided in the chapter entitled “Education” 
of Naughton’s hook “Pius XII on World Problems.” 

2Leen, “What Is Education?,” p. 287. 
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There is no reform of society possible without the right 
education of youth and such right education must begin, like 
charity, at home. There is need of the enlightened solicitude 
and devoted cooperation of both father and mother to pro- 
vide that home education which is most needed to make the 
child a faithful Christian and a decent citizen. The art of 
right living is the core of education and right living must 
begin before the child goes near a school. Most living on the 
part of the child and the adolescent is done — or should be — 
in and near the home — and there the moulds of mature per- 
sonality are cast. For the indefinite future the best school 
for the education of personality — as distinct from the mere 
stocking of minds or discipling of wills — will have to be the 
good home. There, better than in any school, public or pri- 
vate, parochial or municipal, we can cultivate in the child 
those charities of heart, those sincerities of thought, and 
those graces of habit, which will lead him, as the essayist 
said, throughout life to prefer openness to affectation, real- 
ities to shadows, and beauty to corruption. Thus the founda- 
tions of that balanced personality about which modern 
educators speak so much, are well and deeply laid. 

The same home circle, as we said, is the best place to 
inculcate that spint of democracy of which we also hear 
much in modern educational theory. There is a sound truth 
behind the oft-repeated statement that youth must be edu- 
cated for democracy, provided we are clear as to what 
democracy means. Certainly it would be an evil thing to 
train our youth to blind acceptance of some State systems 
that masquerade under the name of democracy. As a Chris- 
tian philosopher of education has observed, democracy 
rightly understood is nothing else than Christian aristoc- 
racy, an order of things that not only may be realized, but 
ought to be realized if the world is to be set right. Christian 
aristocracy is an aristocracy of worth, not an aristocracy of 
accident. The admission to it is not by money or by birth, 
but by personal, moral, and intellectual value — and the breed- 
ing place of such aristocracy is the Christian home. In that 
sacred place we are encouraged to be aristocrats of the soul. 
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co-heirs of Christ, the King of the onh^ Kingdom we ac- 
knowledge — and yet we are kept democratic by parents who 
heed these profound words of the Pope on the home as the 
school of democracy : ‘'The whole education of your children 
would be ruined were they to discover in their parents any 
signs of favoritism, undue preferences or antipathies in re- 
gard to any of them. Whether you use measured severity or 
give encouragement, you must have an equal love for all, a 
love which makes no distinction save for the correction of 
evil or for the encouragement of good. You have received 
all your children equally from God. You must train them 
equally in His way 

In the face of responsibilities so serious, the Holy Father 
laments the fact that so many young people rush into mar- 
riage without a serious thought of preparation for their task 
as educators : ‘Tt is a tragic circumstance that whereas no 
one would dream of suddenly becoming a mechanic or engi- 
neer, a doctor or a lawyer, without any previous prepara- 
tion, yet every day thousands of young men and women 
marry without having given an instant's thought to prepar- 
ing themselves for the arduous work of educating children 
which awaits them," The responsibility of parents in a mat- 
ter of such grave importance is not to be so lightly under- 
taken. 

The Pope offers a detailed account of both the content of 
the education which a mother must give to her child, and 
the manner which she must follow. He calls upon her to 
provide in her own home training of the mind, training of 
the character, training of the heart, and training of the will, 
“Train the mind of your children," he cries. “Do not give 
them wrong ideas or wrong reasons for things; whatever 
their questions may be, do not answer them with evasions 
or untrue statements which their minds rarely accept, but 
profit by difficult questions, lovingly and patiently to train 
their minds. Who can say what many a genius may not owe 
to the prolonged but trustful questionings of childhood at 
these home firesides where children dare express their 
doubts !" 
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No less important is the training of character in the child. 
An intellectual genius without character, like a powerful 
machine run wild, can be the cause of great harm both to 
himself and others. “Train the character of your children,” 
the Pope continues. “Correct their faults, encourage and 
cultivate their good qualities and coordinate them with that 
stability which will make for resolution in after life !” 

“Train their hearts. Frequently the decision of a man’s 
destiny, the ruin of his character, may be traced to childish 
years when his heart was spoiled by the fond flattery, vain 
fussing and foolish indulgence of misguided parents. The 
impressionable young heart became accustomed to see all 
things yielding to its own will and caprice, and so there 
took root in it a boundless egoism of which the parents 
themselves were later to become the first victims !” 

The peace of childhood will not last forever. With the 
dawning of reason and the coming of adolescence, the child 
will be subjected to new temptations and difficulties. The 
Holy Father counsels discreet but truthful instruction in 
matters of sex at the time when parents see that the child 
is in need of such knowledge: “With the discretion of a 
mother and a teacher, and thanks to the open-hearted con- 
fidence with which you have been able to inspire your chil- 
dren, you will not fail to watch for and to discern the mo- 
ment in which certain unspoken questions have occurred 
to their minds and are troubling their senses. It will then 
be your duty to your daughters, the father’s duty to your 
sons, carefully and delicately to unveil the truth as far as it 
appears necessary, to give a prudent, true, and Christian 
answer to their questions, and to set their minds at rest. If 
imparted by the lips of devout parents, at the proper time, 
in the proper measure and with proper precautions, the rev- 
elation of the mysterious and marvellous laws of life will be 
received by them with reverence and gratitude, and will 
enlighten their minds with far less danger than if they learn 
them haphazardly, from secret conversations, through in- 
formation received from over-sophisticated companions, or 
from clandestine reading.” 
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It follows from this, it seems to me, that the first and best 
place for that sex education for which so many raise a cry 
in our day is within the walls of the good home — and that on 
this point both the rights and the obligations of the parent 
are especially clear. 

Later on, when there is question of higher education, the 
duty of parents remains, the Pope observes, to choose worth 
teachers and schools. There is also the duty, more often than 
not neglected, of cooperation with the teachers chosen. 'Tn 
your work of education, which is many-sided, you will feel 
the need and the obligation of having* recourse to others to 
help you,’' the Pope continues, adding: “At this point, choose 
helpers who are like-minded with yourselves, and choose 
them with all the care that is called for by the treasure 
which you are entrusting to them. You are committing to 
them the faith, the purity, and the piety of your children. 
But when you have chosen them, you must not think that 
you are henceforth liberated from your duty and your vigi- 
lance; you must cooperate with them. However eminent 
school teachers may be in their profession, they will have 
little success in the formation of your children without your 
collaboration — still less if instead of helping and lending 
support to their efforts you were to counteract and annul 
them !” 

And so we are constantly brought back to the home when- 
ever and however we approach the question of education. 
That is why we must always keep clear our own notions of 
the relation of the parent to the State, to the Church, to the 
School in ail these problems. That is why we must never 
allow legislators or courts or anti-Catholic spellbinders of 
the moment to distract attention from the central place of 
the parent and the home in all democratic and Christian 
educational theory. Whether it be in questions of school 
buses, or emergency school subsidies or any other demo- 
cratic aids to education, no phony plea of conflict between 
Church and State or like smoke screen for secularism or 
bigotry must be permitted to obscure the sovereign right 
of the parent to choose the teachers of his children and the 
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obligation of the parent to choose those teachers in accord- 
ance with conscience. A truly democratic state will always 
implement a free parent’s rights in education so long as the 
right be reasonably exercised. 

So, too, we are brought back at every turn to the necessity 
that no sharp distinction be drawn between parent and 
teacher. Teachers should always be a kind of pro-parents ; 
parents, especially mothers, should always be the principal 
teachers of their children. That is why mankind always 
appreciates that the mother, to be a successful one, must be 
an educationist, an economist, a doctor, a nurse, and a 
hundred other things as well. This may not require learning, 
but it does require wisdom — and it is the special kind of 
wisdom found only at home that makes the family the ulti- 
mate Christian school. 

That is why America and Christianity, nay all nations 
and religions consistent with human dignity, have always 
looked to their homes, however humble, to discover the es- 
sential elements in the production of their great men. Amer- 
ica, with all her vaunted educational system, has produced 
no men greater than Abraham Lincoln — and the symbol of 
Lincoln’s education, for me at least, has always been that 
picture which shows him diligently and patiently spelling 
out the beginnings of his wisdom from a borrowed book, 
read by the light of the fireplace in a home presided over 
by a good woman whom he was later to describe in words 
which echo in every Christian heart : ''All that I am, all that 
I ever hope to be, I owe to my angel mother !” 

Delegates and friends of this great educational confer- 
ence: never forget this inescapable fact: we may build 
schools and colleges until our skylines are crowded with 
them. We may provide endowments and scholarships and 
salaries that will be the envy of the world. We may put the 
best resources of Church and State alike behind our efforts 
to have the finest schools, the most skilled teachers, the last 
word in equipment But Democracy will be ill-served, and 
the Faith served not at all, unless in our education planning 
we begin and end acknowledging that the healing of the 
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world’s ills depends on a return to the home, to the respon- 
sibilities of the home on every level of life. And the home 
to which men must return is one that finds its prototype in 
the home built and made gentle by Joseph, the Foster- 
Father, and Mary, the Mother of Christ, Humanly speak- 
ing, out of the teachings of that home came the Redeemer 
of men — out of His teaching came the Church — out of its 
teaching, please God, will always come other homes to pre- 
pare our children for their places in that family of nations 
for which the devout of all the world so passionately pray. 

Spirit of Truth, inspire our children! Seat of Wisdom, 
teach our parents ! Mother of Christ, preserve our homes 1 



FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN OUR SCHOOLS* 


MOTHER MARY DOMINIC, OP., 
MOTHER GENERAL, DOMINICAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


In preparing this paper for the panel discussion at hand, 
I can almost say with Brother Adrian of the Holy Cross 
Brothers, “I have culled a bouquet of other men’s flowers 
and nothing is my own but the string that ties them.” 

I have read pamphlets to no end on vocations ; I have dis- 
cussed the question with those whom I considered compe- 
tent, and I have read the addresses given by authorities on 
this subject during those wonderful conferences held under 
the auspices of the Missionary Union of the Clergy. With 
a summary of the information acquired and my own per- 
sonal experiences I hope to elicit some worth-while discussion 
from the floor. 

It is a foregone conclusion that there is no dearth of 
vocations but a dearth of response to the given vocations. 
His Excellency, Most Reverend William J. Griffin, Bishop 
of Trenton, says : 

“ to say there is a dearth of vocations would be 
to impugn God’s Wisdom and Providence, but 
there is a lack of spiritual directors.” 

A summary of the causes of the decrease is given in the 
following surveys. Father Edward Garesche, S.J., Presi- 
dent and Director of the Catholic Medical Board ranks the 
causes in the following order : 

1. Spirit of worldliness and distraction. 

2. Craving for so-called social success and pleasure. 

3. Desire to have money and good position. 

* Paper delivered at Seventh Anniversary Meeting of Southern Re- 
gional Unit, Secondary School Department, N. C. E. A , at Memphis, 
Tenn., December 13, 1946. 
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4. Atmosphere in the home. 

5. Lack of sufficient instruction on the true nature and 
beauty of the religious vocation — especially to chil- 
dren in rural districts. 

6. Need of more systematic training of our people in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and faith. We need more of 
the Wood of the Cross and the Iron of the Nails in all 
our Catholic life ! 

7. Not enough emphasis and encouragement given to 
children to practice the natural virtues : charity, 
gratitude, honesty, obedience, modesty. 

In another survey, given in the Spo7isa Regis (a magazine 
I would highly recommend for any girls’ school library), a 
Missionary gives these findings as causes: 

1. Waning of Catholic atmosphere in Catholic families. 

2. Lack of training in obedience. 

3. Early training of girls to vanity and immodesty by 
vain and worldy-minded mothers. 

4. Sinful limitation of families. 

5. The increasing number of small families. 

6. Young women in gainful employment. 

7. The mutiplied means of pleasure in modern life. 

8. Higher education promoting worldliness. 

9. Insistence on preparation for commercial careers. 

10. Co-education in high schools and colleges and pro- 
miscuous company-keeping. 

A third survey given in the splendid article by Sister 
William, C.S.J. (Religious of the Sacred Heart), Provincial 
Superior, St. Mary’s Academy, California, and written in 
the September issue of the Journal of Religious Instruction 
and quoted also in the C.U, Bidletin for Institutions of 
Higher Learning gives us this: 

1. Indifference of priests regarding vocations. 

2. Disedification given by religious themselves : internal 
discord, a worldly outlook upon life, partiality in the 
classroom, loudness, excessive anger, and impatience, 
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anything savoring of diminution of the dignity which 
should characterize a Spouse of Christ. 

3. Undue pressure brought to bear upon possible as- 
pirants by Religious who are often “over zealous.” but 
who are in actuality devoid of prudence. 

4. Spirit of modern paganism infecting homes of today. 

The quoting of these three surveys gives us practically 
a summary of all those reviewed. All this is on the losing 
side, as it were. Permit me now to review briefly the survey 
findings of those who can be thought of as masters regard- 
ing the factors that work towards the fruition of vocations. 

Bishop Grifiin of Trenton told the Vocation Conference 
held in New York : 

Since this is God’s work, it must be done in God’s 
way — and God’s way begins and continues, though 
it does not end, with Prayer. This enterprise of 
promoting, fostering, and guiding vocations is 
primarily and always an’ apostolate of prayer ; but 
blended and intertwined with fervent, constant 
prayer must be ceaseless and untiring labor. 

Father Garesche found in his questionaire that “good 
reading, vocation clubs, and interested active priests ...” 
were vital helps. 

Very Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Freking, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
tells us what grand results some diocese have achieved in 
having regular systematic programs for a week or a month. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. McDonnell, 
National Director of the Missionary Union of Clergy, speak- 
ing of our beloved Holy Father, Pius XII in reference to 
vocations says; 

Since Rome’s liberation the Holy Father has prob- 
ably talked with more Americans than during His 
whole Pontificate. The American spirit has 
strengthened and revitalized him. He sees in these 
young American men and women of our armed 
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forces the cream of youth. Surely he hopes that 
back in America are their brothers and sisters, 
who, if properly directed, will display the same 
high courage, the same wholehearted generosity, 
the same enthusiasm and zeal for the things of 
Christ, as these young people show in the cause 
of right and justice. 

The Reverend John P, Kennelly, of Chicago, who has 
sent over two hundred girls to the convent in the fifteen 
years of his priesthood, told me in a personal interview that 
much depends on the interior lives that we religious our- 
selves lead. Father insisted that we Religious give the 
children our time, that we show Christ-like lovableness in 
our dealings with them and that we keep the idea of Voca- 
tion constantly before them. 

Sister William in her article, ‘‘The Laborers Are Few"' 
in the Journal of Religious Instruction puts the “helps’" to 
vocations in the following rank : 

1. Vocational care of the child in the elementary school. 

2. A dissemination of the knowledge of that peace and 
joy that self-sacrifice brings. 

3. Instruction on the Indwelling Presence. 

4. Education of the Parents regarding religious life. 

5. Example of the Sisters. 

6. Social and extracurricular activities in the school. 

7. The religion class. 

8. Prudence in guidance, 

9. The degree of prayerfulness and the exactitude with 
which the rule is observed by each member of a com- 
munity determines God’s blessing on that community. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Francis J. Spellman in the 
preface to his vocation book, printed as part of his voca- 
tional program in New York has this: 

In a changing world, the essentials of religious 
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vocations remain the same ; the absence of impedi- 
ments and the firm resolution, with the help of God 
to serve Him in the religious state. Other factors, 
not essential, change with changing times ; for ex- 
ample, literature treating this subject, the methods 
employed by religious comunities in making their 
work known, attuned to the youth of today. Old 
convictions must be presented in a new way ; youth 
must hear the call of Christ in a language and 
style they will understand. 

Sister Corona of the Sisters of Providence of St. Mary 
of the Woods, who delivered her scholarly paper at the 
N.C.E.A. Convention held in St. Louis this past spring, 
emphasized the need of educating the parents to the correct 
ideas of religious life. Sister advocated, too, the use of Good 
Counsel Clubs as promoted in Chicago by the Reverend 
Howard Ralenkotter, C.P. (Congregation of the Passion). 

In the questionaire I issued myself this month in prepara- 
tion for this paper, I asked the novices and postulants from 
several communities in the Southern States, “What were 
the factors that contributed most to the fostering of your 
vocation?” The answers were compiled in the following 
order : 

1. The example of the sisters (by far the greatest ma- 
jority). 

2. Daily Mass and Holy Communion. 

3. Encouragement from teachers. 

4. Retreats given during the school year. 

5. Prayer. 

6. Home environment. 

7. Confessional guidance. 

It might be of interest to you here to learn the results of 
the questionaire sent to about one hundred high schools, 
relative to the question at issue. The percentage of high 
school graduates with religious vocation during the last 
twenty years is as follows: 
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Percent 


1925-1929 15.20 

1930-1934 13.38 

1935-1939 8.87 

1940-1945 8.07 


The following methods of fostering vocations are ranked 
according to the highest percentage of schools employing 
them : 

Percent 


1. Contact with teachers 91.1 

2. Emphasis on vocations in religion classes . 88.3 

3. Pamphlets 88.2 

4. Pictorial leaflets 87.6 

Programs on vocations ... 87.6 

Petreats on vocations 87.6 

5. Lectures by priests 85.3 

6. Lectures by Sisters ... . , . 83.3 

7. Contact with principal 80.6 

8. Visits to junior ate 66 

9. Visits to novitiate 50 

10. Motion pictures 38.3 

11. Days of recollection 32.4 


I have been interested in this problem of vocations for 
a number of years. Twenty years ago I sent out question- 
aires to about five hundred high school students in and 
around New Orleans. The recordings of that survey rela- 
tive to the decrease in the number of vocations and the 
hopeful means of swelling the number tallied almost exactly 
with the results of the present day answers. This makes 
me realize more fully that at least around New Orleans we 
have made little or no progress in securing vocations. 

We have, my dear Fathers, Brothers, Sisters, heard the 
results of the surveys, and even considering the expansion 
in the work of the Church and the work demanded of each 
individual community, we cannot deny the fact that in most 
congregations the number of entrants is on the decrease. 
We have studied the causes ; we have seen the woeful effects ; 
we have summarized ways and means of fostering voca- 
tions. So now it is up to us to do something about it. One 
priest has said, ^‘Like all things else, the prime requisite in 
fostering vocations is to really luant to. 

From my own experience I think that the sisters of today 
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— on Avhom the greatest share of the responsibility of foster- 
ing girls’ vocations has been placed — should be thoroughly 
imbued and convinced of the privilege of their own calling. 
Then, taking the characteristics of American boys and girls 
into consideration, the ideals of nobility and heroism as 
found in the religious life should be presented to them. 

Analyzing the above thought I would like to develop it. 
A deep appreciation of our own calling will lead us to the 
sense of responsibility to foster vocations ; further, we shall 
be urged on by the pronouncements of the Church and the 
charity which St. Paul says “presseth us.” Then, by prayer, 
example, and instruction we will become other Pauls, who 
will be able to say with him, “Be imitators of me as I am 
of Christ.” (Cor. II: 1), remembering always: “Neither 
he that plantest is anything, nor he that watereth ; but God 
that giveth the increase.” 

Holy Mother the Church speaks to her priests in Canon 
Law thus : 

In case of boys who give signs of having an ecclesi- 
astical vocation, priests should take particular care 
to guard them from the contamination of the 
world, to train them to piety, to instruct them in 
the elementary study of letters, and to foster in 
them the seed of a divine vocation (Canon 1353). 

Although the obligations of Religious are certainly not so 
elevated as those of the priesthood, they should, neverthe- 
less, take these words of the Church unto themselves and 
guard, train, and instruct any and all students who are 
mentally, morally, and physically fit to aspire to the religious 
life. 

St. Thomas says, “They who induce others to enter re- 
ligion not only commit no sin, but even merit a great re- 
ward” (Summa. TheoL, the second part of the second. 
Q.189, Art9). 

The Very Reverend Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of 
the Central Province of Dominicans, asked me: “Sister, 
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how many of your Sisters can say that they invited a ^irl 
to enter your community 

When the sense of our responsibility has been confirmed 
within us, we should use, as I mentioned above, the three 
means of prayer, example, and instruction as aids in seek- 
ing and finding worthy vocations. Reading the Gospel story 
of our Blessed Lord (Luke VI: 12-19), we have His example 
of prayer. Before choosing His Apostles, He prayed for 
one whole night on the hills of Galilee. And in St. Matthew's 
Gospel Christ tells us, ‘Tray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that He send laborers into the harvest.'" There- 
fore, prayer — personal prayer and the corporate prayer of 
the community — will be of infinite value. 

Secondly, we should consider our own lives; “You are the 
salt of the earth ; but if the salt lose its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?" said Christ to His disciples; and again, 
“You are the light of the world ... so let your light shine 
before men that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father, who is in heaven (Matthew V: 13-17)." It 
might be well to recall here the high place that example has 
in those surveys quoted at the beginning of this paper. I 
think it was Father Edward Murphy, Society of St. Joseph, 
who said, “The teacher"s example can so easily mother or 
smother a vocation." 

Thirdly, we must instruct wisely. Our first duty in in- 
struction, relative to vocations in general, is to teach the 
children to invoke the Holy Spirit, that they may know 
God's Will in regard to their choice of a state of life. St. 
Paul writes: “Everyone hath his proper gift from God." 
Then, in our instruction on the call to the religious vocation 
in particular, we should present it to them devoid of all the 
mysterious things most people unfortunately associate with 
it. Present it as Canon Law does for candidates to the 
priesthood, naming a right intention ; physical, mental, and 
moral fitness; and absence of natural or cononical impedi- 
ments, as signs of a religious vocation. Our students should 
be made to realize that if they have these exterior signs, 
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then, With the grace of God, they are fit subjects to serve 
Him, and they should prayerfully consider the religious 
state as that for which God may have destined them. If 
more girls with these evident signs could be induced to try 
themselves in a postulate, how many more laborers we 
would have for the harvest. 

Once a student has realized that she is called to the re- 
ligious life, she should be instructed as to the danger of 
postponing her entering. St. Thomas says that lights and 
inspirations from God are transient, not permanent; and, 
therefore, should be obeyed promptly. When Christ worked 
miracles, it was said of Him, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by . . . If postponement is prolonged, He may never pass 
again. Christ said also, “I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man shall hear My voice and open to Me, I shall 
come in to him . . . .” 

Lastly, in our instructions and by our example, we should 
emphasize the privileges and happiness of our religious life. 
It is a privilege for any one of us to have been accepted by 
a religious community. To lead students to believe that they 
are conferring favors upon the community by coming to us 
is an injustice to the religious life; and to lead them to be- 
lieve that we are so badly in need of vocations that they 
should come to us is to create an impression contrary to the 
noble privilege that is ours. 

We are in the receiving line all the time — accepting the 
hundred-fold now and basking in the promise of life ever- 
lasting in eternity. Rather than the insistence on what 
“we give up,'' there should be continued insistence during 
vocation talks, on bulletin boards, during retreats, etc. on 
our rewards, emphasizing the privileges, benefits, and hap- 
piness we experience. And we ourselves should be con- 
vinced of the duty of not hiding our light of happiness under 
a bushel. 

The source of vocations to my own community, to a great 
extent, is the reward for work done in the home missions. 
Some years ago, thirteen to be exact, our community was 
requested to teach in the Religious Vocation Schools of the 
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rural areas of Louisiana. We were mission-minded and 
sought no return. However, our bread cast upon the water 
has returned through God’s everlasting reward, even in this 
life, to those who serve Him. It is consoling to know that 
already some of the young women who have come to us 
within the past thirteen years are products of these schools. 

Two other methods which we use to foster vocations are 
addressing the children in the rural public schools and the 
Juniorate. With the blessing of our Archbishop, the Most 
Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, and with the permission 
of the proper authorities, we have been allowed to go into 
the public schools of the rural sections of Louisiana to 
address the children of the elementary grades and of the 
high schools on the subject of religious vocations. We have 
tried to always bring with us a young Sister who graduated 
from the school we are visiting ; being known by the teach- 
ers and perhaps some of the students, she becomes a draw- 
ing card for interest. I am happy to say that in every 
school visited, even the non-Catholic principals have been 
cordial and sympathetic. It is rather like going out into 
the highways and hedges of the Gospel story, but our hope 
is that, even though it takes time, communities of tomorrow 
will reap the harvest that is being sown today. 

Our third means of fostering vocations has been the open- 
ing of a Juniorate. The following considerations strengthen 
my belief in such an institution. St. Thomas says, “It is 
welbfor a man to have borne the yoke from his youth.” He 
also expresses his approval on the comment of Origen : “We 
should be careful lest in our superior wisdom we despise the 
little ones of the Church and prevent them from coming to 
Jesus.” Finally, we have Our Lord’s own words, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me.” Surveys show that 
most vocations are born from the fifth to the eighth grades. 
A questionaire, sent by His Excellency, the late John R. 
Hagan, Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, to eleven communities 
embracing several thousand Sisters, revealed that 1,800 re- 
ceived their vocations in the lower grades; 1,200 in high 
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school; and 200 in college. St. John Bosco says that God 
puts the germ of vocation into the hearts of at least one 
third of our young people; then, in a class of thirty there 
should be ten vocations. What are we doing to nurture 
this germ of vocation unto maturity and fulfillment? I be- 
lieve that if we could get our elementary teachers as voca- 
tion-minded as they are mission-minded (as is emphasized 
by the Franciscan Seraphic Society for Vocations, in West- 
mont, Illinois) our problems would be partly solved. And 
if every community would have a Juniorate, we would have 
a garden enclosed where these precious seeds of vocation 
could be nurtured. However, until there are many more 
Juniorates, and until the parents of today are educated to 
the idea of these preparatory schools, there will be many 
seeds of vocation sown amid the rocks of wordliness. 

In conclusion, I would like to hope with Ralph Adams 
Cram, who measures the rise and fall of spiritual crises in 
periods of five centuries and who says : 

We are coming near to the two thousandth year 
when, as five centuries ago and ten and fifteen and 
twenty, the saving motive was the Catholic Faith, 
poured out anew upon the nation; and as five 
centuries ago, and ten and fifteen, the visible and 
directed means will be the consecrated religious life. 

These conferences are indicative of the general interest 
and sense of responsibility concerning vocations which is 
taking hold of us today. I am optimistic for the future con- 
cerning vocations in our Southland, and with Archbishop 
Lucey, speaking during the sessions of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South, I truly think that, ''There is a rainbow 
over Dixie.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM OTHER COMMUNITIES FOR 
FOSTERING VOCATIONS 

1. Monthly Mass and Holy Communion. 

2. Some special prayer for ''vocations for our schools'' 
said every day. 

3. The Legion of Mary. 

4. Stress the good of the Pentecost Novena for a choice 
of Vocation. 

5. Use First Friday as a day of recollection to consider 
Vocation. 

6. The C.S.M.C. as key. 

7. The Jocist Movement. 

8. Encourage the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in 
the Homes through the school. 

9. Encourage the Family Rosary in the Home through 
the school. 

10. A perpetual Novena to Founder of Congregation. 

11. Cultivate a special devotion to the Holy Ghost. 

12. Three Hail Marys daily; one for boys and girls of 
school who are called ; one for boys and girls who are 
not called; one for all priests and Sisters who have 
labored in the schools and parishes. 

13. Moving pictures of the work done — shown to the 
students. 

14. The ceremonial of reception and profession put in 
library rack. 

15. Very well selected and prudently distributed litera- 
ture. 

16. Part of Postulant's letters to former teachers and 
classmates read in school. 

17. Prudently selected news items of the Novitiate printed 
in school paper. 

18. A Vocation column in the school paper. 

19. Definite encouragement given to the reading of the 
lives of the saints. 

20. Address by a priest to the parents of the senior class 
on Vocations. 
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21. Timely and prudent questionnaires on vocations sys- 
tematically given. 

22. Literature and follow-ups sent to possible aspirants in 
rural sections; the names having been previously re- 
ceived from the pastor. 

23. A continued ''Vocation Corner’’ on bulletin board. 

24. A diocesan paper publishing vocation-material from 
all schools. 

25. Subscription to "Sponsa Regis” for library. 

26. Vocation bulletins from Seraphic Society of Voca- 
tions (St. Joseph Seminary, Westmore, Illinois). 

27. Postulants being allowed to return to their schools to 
be questioned by the senior class as to "how they spend 
their time?” 

28. The Provincial Superior interviewing each senior 
personally. 

29. Picnics held on grounds of the Novitiate. 

30. Get the pastors and assistants vocation-minded. 

31. Appointing a Vocation Directress for the community. 

32. Sodality making favors for the Novitiate at Christ- 
mas, Easter, etc. 

33. Trips to the religious vocation-school missions of the 
community. 

34. Vocation Clubs. 

35. Girls’ retreat in the summer — if possible in the No- 
vitiate House. 

36. Students attending reception and profession cere- 
monies. 

37. Membership in Little Flowers Mission Circle (New 
York City). 

38. Appoint Superiors and Principals who are vocation- 
minded. ' 
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WHAT UNESCO IS DOING— 1947-1948 


Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D. 
Secretary General, The National Catholic Educational 
Association; Director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreword 

American educators have watched the birth and initial 
growth of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization with great interest. They were will- 
ing to give their support to UNESCO if it proved worthy 
and workable. They knew that, heretofore, international 
collaboration was an accepted fact in war, in politics, in 
trade, and in finance; they knew, too, that additional col- 
laboration had been • undertaken in health and in food 
under the United Nations. Such programs as these had 
enjoyed some measures of success and probably would con- 
tinue to do so, but collaboration between nations in the 
broad field of knowledge and ideas and their transmission, 
although one of the ancient forms of intercourse among 
peoples, had never been so systematically conceived and 
planned as was now contemplated under the UNESCO 
Charter drafted in London in 1945. The Intellectual Coop- 
eration Organization of the League of Nations had been 
only partly successful ; would the new organization be able 
to reach down to the people and offer a practical program, 
or would it hide away in the remote reaches of the academic 
world? It would be one thing to support UNESCO’s begin- 
nings, but it would be quite another to weld its separate 
elements into a unified whole and work out a specific pro- 
gram whose results would be tangible and acceptable. 

One fact is clear to most educators: UNESCO can no 
longer be sold to anyone by the bare repetition of the need 
to construct the defenses of peace dn the minds of men. 
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UNESCO will rise or fall on the provisions of its specific 
program. That program must be accepted by member states 
and it must lend itself to those internal undertakings spon- 
sored by national commissions to UNESCO and to the pro- 
grams planned by voluntary educational and scientific 
organizations. 

This study will concern itself with an evaluation of 
UNESCO’s program for 1947 and for 1948. 


The Original Program 

The First General Conference of the United Nations- 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization met at 
Paris, November 19 to December 10, 1946. Of necessity it 
had to limit the things it would undertake. It was faced 
with a threefold task: to draft a program, authorize a 
budget, and devise an administrative structure that would 
make it function easily. The official report of the United 
States Delegation adds that its real mission was to give life 
and substance to a culminating experiment in international 
relations.’- 

This same report notes that the critical question before 
the Conference was the question whether nations -with cul- 
tures as distinct and different as those of India and Belgium, 
of Poland and Egypt and the United States, could agree on 
a common course of international action in matters affecting 
the education of children, the advancement of science, the 
dissemination of art, the access to knowledge, and the inter- 
pretation of philosophies, or whether, if they did agree, 
their agreements would go beyond the mild and meaningless 
generalities with which the vocabulary of cultural coopera- 
tion abounds.® 

To decide where to begin was no easy task for the Paris 
Conference. The Preparatory Commission created in Lon- 
don in 1945 had been designed to gather together for the 
first conference program ideas regarded as worthy of con- 


1 First Session of the General Conference ofUNESCO^eport of the United States 
JOeUgatimi (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, lUl}, p. 3. 

P. V. 
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sideration. The Preparatory Commission proved itself more 
than worthy of the challenge and came up with one hundred 
fifty proposals arranged under compartmentalized headings. 
Moreover, other individuals and organizations were descend- 
ing upon Paris with ideas and ideals of their own. It was 
apparent from the very beginning that some process of 
selection would have to be chosen and agreed upon or the 
conference would bog down under the weight of ready 
suggestions. 

The United States Delegation had been prepared to some 
degree to face this problem by the evaluation of the program 
of the Preparatory Commission' undertaken by the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. As its yardstick 
the United States National Commission required that all 
proposed activities of UNESCO should be judged by their 
relation and relevance to the basic UNESCO purpose “to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture.” 
In Paris the United States Delegation felt that the word 
“peace” in the above phrase should be understood in a posi- 
tive sense and should not mean merely an absence of overt 
hostilities ; moreover, it felt that all undertakings need not 
contribute directly or immediately to peace in the most exact 
sense. The United States Delegation wanted UNESCO not 
only to be an operating agency on its own account but also 
to act as a stimulating agency, inspiring and supporting the 
work of other organizations, and to act, likewise, as a service 
agency, providing necessary help to member states. 

Subcommissions were set up in Paris to deal with specific 
subject matter areas. The general position stated above 
was incorporated in the instructions to them by the Pro- 
gram Commission. In addition, they were instructed that 
proposals adopted should be feasible in terms of budget and 
staff, that they should be few in number, and that they 
should involve crucially important and obviously useful 
undertakings. 

■Wlien all of the recommendations of the subcommissions 
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were assembled together, it was found the requirements had 
not been closely adhered to. The approved proposals were 
one hundred fifty in number and were not all crucially 
important or obviously useful. For the guidance of the 
Director General in choosing projects a Commentary was 
prepared by Mr. Archibald MacLeish as Chairman of the 
Commission’s Drafting Committee. 

The recommendations of the Commentary were not ar- 
ranged by field or by subject The Commentary employed* 
an arrangement by function. Proposals are distinguished 
as they contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations in: 

1. the preservation of men’s knowledge of themselves, 
their world and each other; 

2. the increase of that knowledge through learning, 
science, and the arts; 

3. the dissemination of that knowledge through educa- 
tion and through communications generally. 

The highest priority was proposed by the Commentary 
for assistance toward such rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion work, direct or indirect, as UNESCO can suitably un- 
dertake in connection with any of its projects. 

The basic program of UNESCO as envisioned in the 
Commentary embraced 13 projects: 

1. Plans for a world-wide attack on illiteracy, with the 
development of a program of fundamental education 
and the establishment of minimal educational stand- 
ards. 

2. Plans for a comprehensive revision of textbooks and 
teaching materials in the interest of international 
truthfulness, international understanding, and in- 
ternational peace. 

3. A study preliminary to the employment of the new 
and revolutionary developments in mass communi- 
cation which will make it possible to conceive of cul- 
ture in planetary terms. 

4. Action in conjunction with other United Nations 
organs and agencies for the removal of barriers^ ob- 
structing the international flow of communications 
in all forms, including not only radio and telegraph. 
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but the circulation of books, works of art, films, 
scientific materials, and the like. 

5. Coordination of the researches begun by many nations 
on the conditions of life in a tropical area such as 
the great Amazonian forest with a view to resolving 
the difficulties which have thus far prevented the ex- 
ploitation of the needed resources of these regions. 

6. A studv in collaboration with other United Nations 
organizations of the urgent scientific problems aris- 
ing in those regions of the earth where a majority 
of the population is undernourished. 

7. A study of tensions conducive to war, including 
studies of nationalism and internationalism, the pres- 
sure of populations, and the effect of technological 
progress on the wellbeing of peoples. 

8. An examination of the philosophic problems of the 
time in an effort to begin to find common ground for 
understanding and agreement between diverse 
philosophies and religions. 

9. International exchange of persons representative of 
the lives and cultures of their peoples. 

10. An investigation of conditions affecting the work of 
creative artists. 

11. The establishment of an international interlibrary 
loan system to make printed materials in any part 
of the earth accessible to readers everywhere. 

12. Assistance to libraries and schools in their efforts to 
obtain books, museum and scientific materials, and 
works of art from other countries. 

13. Encouragement in the establishment, where they do 
not now exist, of public and popular libraries and 
museums as aids in the work of mass education. 

It is true, of course, that the First Conference adopted 
the programs of all the subcommissions, giving priorities, 
however, to the thirteen just mentioned in the Commentary. 
For an understanding, then, of the full range of program 
possibilities, it is necessary to remember that the broad 
fields of education, mass communication, libraries and mu- 
seums, natural sciences, the social sciences with philosophy 
and the humanistic studSes, and the creative arts, were all 
represented with some very specific recommendations. In 
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addition an exact program of action was drawn up by a 
Commission on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. 

It seems necessary to mention here the disappointment 
expressed by many people that UNESCO did not go to work 
immediately on all the suggestions placed before it. The 
greatest task confronting UNESCO was that of translating 
the rather general resolutions of the First General Confer- 
ence into a positive work program for 1947. Such a task 
was not an easy one since the resolutions tended to lack 
qualitative judgments and statements of priorities suffi- 
ciently for the Secretariat immediately to translate into the 
1947 work program. It was left to the Secretariat actually 
to prepare the budget of 1947 and to submit it with a corre- 
sponding program statement for approval to the Executive 
Board. 

Many complications upset the orderly course of events. 
First of all, the whole recruitment problem had to be solved 
and some arrangement had to be made whereby those em- 
ployed on the Preparatory Commission might be taken 
over into the new UNESCO organization. Moreover, there 
were some physical and technical difficulties which be.set 
the new organization in its attempts to start operations. 
The Hotel Majestic, Maison UNESCO, was neither heated 
nor lighted properly. Mechanical equipment was extremely 
difficult to procure in Europe. Months passed before enough 
typewriters, paper, paper clips, pencils, dictaphones, mime- 
ograph machines, and similar essentials could be secured 
for efficient office operations. 

In addition the wide disparity among the stages of the 
development of National Commissions and National Co- 
operating Bodies has made more difficult the development 
of those programs which rely upon these national bodies for 
their execution. In no other state has the work of the 
National Commission been carried on to the extent that it 
has in the United States. 

In Paris from April 10 to 14, 1947, UNESCO’s eighteen- 
member Executive Board met to discuss the program. 
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Three large scale projects in which virtually all sections 
of UNESCO were to participate were approved. These 
three projects comprise : an educational reconstruction pro- 
gram on behalf of the devastated member countries of 
UNESCO ; a campaign for the spread of fundamental edu- 
cation — as part of the long-term campaign against illiter- 
acy; and the promotion of international understanding, 
primarily in the field of education. 

The 1947 Program and the United States National 
Commission 

One of the first requirements for the success of UNESCO’s 
program is to secure the cooperation of National Commis- 
sions or National Cooperating Bodies in member states to 
carry out specific projects or to assist in their realization. 
The United States National Commission early realized its 
obligations in this field and created a Committee on Pro- 
gram Assignments, under the chairmanship of Dr. Waldo 
Leland. This Committee has received requests from 
UNESCO for action by the United States to implement the 
program of UNESCO and has referred such requests to 
appropriate organizations and individuals. Committees of 
experts have been convened to consider certain matters, 
and interested divisions of the Department of State and 
other agencies of government as well as private organiza- 
tions and individuals have been consulted. The Program 
Committee concerned itself, first, with the four UNESCO- 
wide projects approved by the Executive Board of UNESCO 
in April, 1947. 

In the work of reconstruction and rehabilitation projects 
have been referred to the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction. 

In fundamental education a preliminary conference of 
experts was sponsored by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation on May 5, 1947. It was recommended to form a 
standing advisory committee to assist the National Com- 
mission. This group would be under the chairmanship of 
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the United States Commissioner of Education and would 
include anthropologists, sociologists, educators, linguists, 
experts in public health and agriculture, and others. The 
possibility of financing and staifing small teams of experts 
to carry out basic surveys for UNESCO Pilot Projects in 
Fundamental Education was also under consideration. The 
United States also furnished information on adult educa- 
tion for Indians and Negroes. It likewise called attention 
to projects in basic education developed by the Inter- Amer- 
ican Foundation, now being carried on successfully in cer- 
tain South American and Central American states. 

The Program Commission stimulated quite a few activi- 
ties in promoting education for international understand- 
ing. A preliminary conference of experts on education for 
international understanding (Washington area) was held, 
April 17, 1947, to give advice with respect to the participa- 
tion of the United States in the UNESCO program of inter- 
national understanding and to make preparations for the 
work of a larger committee of experts to be called at a later 
date. 

In addition a small subcommittee, with Dr. George Zook 
of the American Council on Education as chairman, was 
appointed to study the present surveys of education for 
international understanding on all levels of education. To 
the American Council on Education, also, went the assign- 
ment on studjdng the improvement of textbooks and other 
teaching materials. Although it was assumed that the 
Council might assign part of this undertaking to other asso- 
ciations or agencies, the Council was asked to take the fol- 
lowing steps : 

1. To compile the list of textbooks and to arrange for 
sending them to the Secretariat of UNESCO at Paris. 

2. To appoint a committee of experts to draft a model 
method of textbook analysis. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was 
asked to consider the continuation of the work of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs. 
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The project on international understanding among adults 
was referred to the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation with a request for study, appraisal and criticism and 
recommendations to insure American participation in the 
project. 

No definite action has been taken on the project to or- 
ganize International Study Centers. 

The project that attracted large support and enthusiasm 
was the summer seminar workshop for teachers on educa- 
tion for international understanding. A subcommittee 
composed of members of the preliminary committee of ex- 
perts on international understanding cooperated with rep- 
resentative teachers’ organizations in choosing the candi- 
dates. Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Director of the Graduate 
Division and Chairman of the Department of Education, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, represented the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. Dr. McCoy’s re- 
port of the seminar appears elsewhere in this Bulletin. 

As far as the Hylean Amazon Project was concerned, the 
United States was asked to send a delegation to a confer- 
ence on the proposed Institute of the Hylean Amazon, held 
at Belem, Brazil, August 12-20, 1947. In consultation with 
the National Research Council, and with government agen- 
cies, a delegation was appointed consisting of Dr. Reming- 
ton, Kellogg, Smithsonian Institute, with Dr. Basset Mc- 
Guire, New York Botanical Gardens, as alternate. 

In the field of education, generally, two projects were 
referred to the American Association for Adult Education. 
The first concerned the broad field of adult education which 
required appraisal and study as well as particular sug- 
gestions for America’s contribution to UNESCO in this 
area; the second dealt with international understanding 
among adults and was referred to Dr. Cartwright, Direc- 
tor of the Association. 

The problem of gathering educational statistics was dis- 
cussed informally at first by Dr. Flynt, of the United 
States Office of Education, and Dr. Hubbard, of the Na- 
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tional Education Association. The United States Office of 
Education, however, will take primary responsibility for 
action on the final reports. 

Because of UNESCO’s interest in developing a Teacher’s 
Charter, two delegates, Dr. Howard Wilson and Dr. Galen 
Jones, were sent to the joint meeting of UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education at Geneva. 

Problems in the fields of library and bibliographical serv- 
ice as well as documentary reproduction were assigned to 
the Library of Congress, to the Society of American 
Archivists, the American Library Association and the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, with the request that these 
various agencies should work out common problems with 
the closest possible liaison. 

In the field of the natural sciences the National Research 
Council was asked to appraise UNESCO’s program and to 
make suggestions as to ways in which American scientists 
and scientific organizations and institutions might partici- 
pate in the proposed areas of activity. Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Bart J. Bok, Harvard University, the Na- 
tional Research Council set up a working committee on 
UNESCO which, according to its first bulletin, is to serve 
as a liaison between the great body of American scientists,’ 
the United States National Commission, and UNESCO. 
Besides acting as a clearing house of information and giv- 
ing special assistance to the United States National Com- 
mission the group plans to promote exchanges of scientists 
under the auspices of UNESCO. 

UNESCO’s program in the social sciences was referred 
to the Social Science Research Council for appraisal and 
suggestions as to means and agencies by which effective 
American participation might be secured. The Council 
agreed that it would examine and criticize the project on 
social tensions and might ultimately call a small confer- 
ence of experts to deal with the subject. The Secretariat 
of UNESCO circulated to fifty American social scientists a 
preliminary analysis of the project without reference to 
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the National Commission. This draft study by Mr. E. 
Shils was reproduced by the National Catholic Educational 
Association and circulated to its member colleges for study 
and comment. Other proposed projects in this area con- 
cern a yearbook of activities in the social sciences and the 
publication of social science abstracts. 

Problems raised by UNESCO in the field of philosophy 
and the humanistic studies were referred to the American 
Council of Learned Societies for appraisal and suggestions 
as to the extent and kind of American participation in these 
fields of study and research. The Council referred a pro- 
posed survey of the field to the American Philosophical 
Association. In addition Dr. Richard McKeon, University 
of Chicago, invited a number of American philosophers to 
submit statements on the rights of man. 

American interest in arts and letters was given impetus 
by the proposal made at the Section Meeting on Arts and 
Letters at the National Conference in Philadelphia in 
March, 1947, that separate autonomous advisory commit- 
tees for the creative arts (usual arts, music, literature, 
theatre) be established to serve under the chairmanship 
of their representatives to the National Commission. This 
suggestion has been transmitted to those members of the 
National Commission especially interested in the arts for 
their suggestions concerning organizations to be consulted 
and concerning personnel for the committees. They were 
also asked to consider the possibility of having these sep- 
arate committees form an over-all advisory council on the 
arts. 

In the area of mass communication the program has less 
tangible results to report. Mr. Lloyd Free, of the United 
States, was appointed as delegate to the committee on a 
world radio network and mass media programs. Miss 
Edith Ware was appointed as a consultant to the UNESCO 
Relations Staff to advise on UNESCO’s responsibilities in 
copsTight matters in consultation with Dr. Waldo Leland. 
Mr. Arthur Compton, Jr., was designated to represent the 
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United States at the meeting of the Commission on Techni- 
cal Needs of Press, Radio and Films in War-Devastated 
Countries which was held in Paris in August, 1947. 

The Program op UNESCO in 1948 

In August, 1947, the Executive Board of UNESCO pub- 
lished its proposed program for 1948. The Board expressed 
confidence in its proposals because of the experiences it 
had gained during 1947. It had seen many of the projects 
approved by the 1946 Conference begin to produce results ; 
it noted, too, a growing world-wide call upon UNESCO’s 
services. 

The Executive Board approached the 1948 program with 
the conviction that the experiences of the first year had em- 
phasized the need, already apparent at the 1946 Confer- 
ence, to organize the many specialized activities approved 
for 1947 into a more coherent program, centered in a limited 
number of major undertakings, each of which is clearly 
related to UNESCO’s purpose. These undertakings rely 
at the same time on the contribution of education at dif- 
ferent levels, the many branches of science, the several 
fields of culture, the various media for the exchange of ideas, 
and the diverse viewpoints of the peoples of the world. 

The program for 1948 necessarily builds on the program 
already approved for 1947, for much of the work to be done 
in 1948 is in continuation of activities started this year. 
The new program, however, differs in form from the 1947 
program because it lays greater stress on UNESCO’s cen- 
tral purpose as viewed in the light of the world situation, 
and stresses the growing points and lines along which it is 
hoped UNESCO will develop. 

The Program Committee of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, acting on behalf of the Paris Board and with its 
authority, transmitted the proposed program to the mem- 
ber states as a statement of the directions in which it be- 
lieved UNESCO should work in 1948. Shortly thereafter 
it devolved upon the Director General and the Finance Com- 
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mittee to prepare for circulation among the member states 
the proposed budget for these 1948 activities. 

The United States National Commission Looks at the 
1948 Program 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO, at 
its second annual meeting held in Chicago, September 11-13, 
1947, has examined the proposed program for 1948. It 
was assisted in this examination by. Dr. Richard McKeon, 
United States Adviser on UNESCO Aifairs at Paris, and 
by Dr. Howard Wilson, who worked closely with UNESCO’^s 
original Preparatory Commission. 

The four substantive chapters of the program were dis- 
cussed respectively by four sections of the National Com- 
mission while a fifth section dealt with matters of adminis- 
tration and budget. The results of these discussions, fur- 
ther conducted by the National Commission in full session, 
and approved by it, were submitted to the Secretary of 
State as information and advice respecting the instructions 
of the United States Delegation to the Second General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at Mexico City. 

By considering the commentary of the United States 
National Commission on the proposed new program it is 
possible to summarize it more effectively than would be pos- 
sible if the discussion were restricted to the larger docu- 
ment prepared in Paris. 

The United States National Commission noted with ap- 
proval that the new program was devised under four head- 
ings: 

I. Raising the standards of education, science, and cul- 
ture. 

II. The free flow of ideas. 

III. Education for international understanding. 

IV. Man and the modern world. 

In analyzing this fourfold program the United States 
National Commission did not attempt to evaluate each and 
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every project laid before it. It did undertake, however, to 
point out certain activities which it believed to be of urgent 
importance, and it also indicated others which, in its opin- 
ion, may be excluded from the present program. 

In evaluating Chapter I, Eaising the Standards of Edu- 
cation, Science, and Culture, the National Commission as- 
signed highest priority to educational reconstruction in the 
war-devastated countries, and to fundamental education, 
with due recognition of their close inter-relationship and 
with the provision that fundamental education should in- 
clude the concept of equal educational opportunity for all 
as provided in the Constitution of UNESCO. 

The Commission urged that steps be taken by UNESCO 
to secure agreements by countries receiving rehabilitation 
supplies to assure their entrance free of duties, and that 
UNESCO furnish films and other audio-visual materials 
demonstrating the need for educational reconstruction as 
soon as possible in order to promote efforts to secure funds 
and material assistance. 

The Commission also recommended that UNESCO collab- 
orate to the fullest extent with the appropriate organs of 
the United Nations, including the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, in promoting general economic and social 
reconstruction, encouraging recognition of the importance 
of educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction within 
these general programs and making the facilities of 
UNESCO available in the development of cooperative proj- 
ects of joint interest. 

It was further recommended that the Government of the 
United States continue its efforts to include the former 
enemy countries in the program of UNESCO for educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

In 1,he field of fundamental education the Commission 
realiz€d that there has not yet been worked out a practical 
definition of that term and suggested that the Secretariat 
of UNESCO should endeavor to secure general agreement 
in the matter. The Commission also recommended that 
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UNESCO should employ competent staff to assist selected 
areas in the promotion of fundamental education and that 
the successful experience of the Inter- American Educational 
Foundation in certain Latin American countries should be 
carefully studied. 

The Commission regarded a Charter for Teachers as a 
desirable project for initiation and execution by teachers’ 
organizations, with the cooperation of UNESCO and be- 
lieved that the educational process involved would be of 
especial value. 

The Commission recommended that UNESCO cooperate 
with the International Labor Organization and other or- 
gans of the United Nations in an international study of the 
barriers to access to education for all including the working 
out of a Charter for Youth and of other measures calcu- 
lated to overcome present barriers. 

The Commission also recommended that UNESCO or- 
ganize an international conference on higher education for 
the consideration of such matters as university functions in 
the modern world, the equivalence of degrees, the establish- 
ment of an international seminar in teacher education and 
the possible need for the formation of an international or- 
ganization in higher education. 

It was also the belief of the Commission that not only 
films but all other audio-visual materials for education 
should be included in plans for promoting their production, 
and that the UNESCO Secretariat should endeavor to se- 
cure at the earliest possible moment an international con- 
vention for the free exchange of. such materials among the 
signatory countries. 

Chaptee ii. The Free Flow of Ideas 

The National Commission endorsed the emphasis in the 
program for 1948 on exchange of persons and suggested 
that industrial and agricultural workers be included in such 
exchanges. UNESCO should itself administer the details 
of exchanges of persons but it should collect and make 
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available all useful information respecting needs, oppor- 
tunities, results, standards, and other related matters. 
UNESCO should not commit itself to any specified number 
of exchanges but should attempt to supplement, so far as 
funds are available, the programs of the member countries. 
UNESCO should also maintain effective liaison with the 
fellowship programs of the United Nations and other inter- 
governmental organizations as well as with national pro- 
grams such as that to be set up by the United States under 
the Fulbright law. Studies should be made of obstacles to 
exchanges caused by governmental regulations, limitations 
on travel and other difficulties such as lack of dollar ex- 
change and remedial measures should be sought. 

The National Commission recommended that the United 
States delegation in the Second General Conference of 
UNESCO be instructed to propose that UNESCO request 
the Member States to provide annual reports on their re- 
spective exchange programs, and to relate such programs 
to the activities of their respective National Commissions 
or other cooperating bodies, in order that they may more 
effectively implement the objectives of UNESCO. 

The National Commission noted with regret that the pro- 
gram for 1948 seriously modifies and weakens the program 
with reference to mass media as approved by the First 
General Conference, especially as regards the removal of 
obstacles to the free flow of ideas by word and image across 
national boundaries. The Commission called attention to 
the fact that the First General Conference gave- high pri- 
ority to a survey of the press, the film, telecommunication 
and postal services for the purpose of ascertaining the ade- 
quacy of existing channels to the world’s communication 
needs, as well as to action, in conjunction with other United 
Nations agencies, looking toward the removal of barriers 
obstructing the flow of communication. High priority was 
also given to a study of the possibility of setting up a world 
radio network, the results of which were to be reported to 
the Second General Conference. These plans seemed to 
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have been modified if not actually abandoned, and the Na- 
tional Commission urged that they be restored to high pri- 
ority in the program for 1948 and that they be actively for- 
warded by the UNESCO Secretariat. 

The Commission recommended that UNESCO should pro- 
mote intergovernmental agreements, to be effectively car- 
ried out, for the international exchange of official publica- 
tions among the governments of the world, and for the 
international exchange of publications generally among 
scientific, educational and cultural organizations and insti- 
tutions, and that it should study the possible extension of 
international exchange to other materials than publications. 

The Commission strongly endorsed the statement of the 
program for 1948 respecting the use of a system of book 
coupons to facilitate the acquisition of books by countries 
of depreciated currency, and it urges that the activities of 
the American Book Center for Devastated Countries, Inc., 
be continued. 

The Commission believed that the matter of international 
copjmight is of great importance from the point of view of 
the interest of UNESCO and it noted with satisfaction that 
a conference of experts on copyright has been convened by 
the Secretariat. The Commission urged that the United 
States Delegation to the General Conference of UNESCO be 
instructed to support the position that UNESCO should act 
effectively in consultation with representatives of the groups 
affected by copyright laws for the development of a satis- 
factory universal system of international cop 3 right rela- 
tions which take into account the desirability of providing 
adequate incentives to authors and publishers and the pro- 
tection of labor standards applicable to the publishing in- 
dustry, without, however, committing itself to any existing 
system. 

The Commission recommended that plans for the pro- 
motion of large scale production of inexpensive books and 
reproductions and facsimilies be referred to the UNESCO 
Commission on Technical Needs in Mass Communication 
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and urged that the activities of this Commission be encour- 
aged and continued. 

The National Commission reaffirmed its interest in the 
principle of free access to archaeological sites for purposes 
of scientific research. 

The National Commission noted with gratification that 
the program for 1948 recognizes that one of the paramount 
problems of education, science and culture on the interna- 
tional level is that of language and it recommended that 
there be called during the coming year, under the auspices 
of UNESCO, an international conference of experts in the 
teaching of modern languages for the discussion of recent 
advances in methods of learning such languages. 

The National Commission called attention to the fact that 
UNESCO has not as yet outlined a program for the use of 
the creative arts, except in the field of education, in carry- 
ing out the basic objectives of UNESCO, although it is 
clear that the arts constitute natural channels of communi- 
cation among all peoples, and that sometimes they are almost 
the only available channels. The Commission thought that 
such a program should be planned. 

The National Commission recommended that the publi- 
cations and other matter prepared by UNESCO, the Secre- 
tariat of the National Commission, and organizations in- 
terested in the program of UNESCO intended for mass dis- 
tribution take account of the need to present such material 
in language calculated to make it widely and readily under- 
stood. It is also recommended that the Literary Pool be 
strengthened, particularly by the preparation of suitable 
brief informational statements on the life and culture of 
various nations and people. 

The National Commission recommended that the United 
States Delegation to the Second General Conference be in- 
structed to oppose the expansion of the Hylean Amazon 
project beyond present commitments. 
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Chapter III. Education for International Under- 
standing 

-The Commission believed that further effort should be 
made to define the concept of education for international 
understanding. 

The Commission attached great importance to the project 
for the analysis of textbooks and believed that it should be 
restored to the status approved by the First General Con- 
ference, under the title “A Program for the Improvement 
of Textbooks and Teaching Materials as aids in develop- 
ing International Understanding.” The Commission be- 
lieved that that part of the program of 1947 which provides 
that “UNESCO should undertake the responsibility of re- 
porting to the General Conference instances of textbooks 
inimical to peace among nations” should be emphasized, 
and that the analysis of textbooks should be extended to 
the educational programs of non-member States. The 
Commission was gratified to learn of the progress made 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education 
in the study of the methods of textbook analysis as a con- 
tribution to the execution of the UNESCO program and 
hopes that the work may be continued as a demonstration 
of the importance of the project. 

The American Delegation should advance and support 
proposals for the investigation by the organization of 
methods of education for international understanding and 
for the development of attitudes conducive to peace. Such 
investigations should direct themselves to the processes by 
which nations organize and give practice, within their own 
boundaries, to their people in the arts of peaceful cooper- 
ation. They should be more than mere fact-finding investi- 
gations. They should be sociological studies of great scope 
and depth. 

The Commission was impressed by the success of the 
UNESCO Teacher’s Seminar on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding held at Sevres this past summer under 
the direction of Dr. Howard E- Wilson and urged that if 
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possible at least four similar seminars should be organized 
for 1948 in different regions of the world. The Commis- 
sion believed that the techniques of the seminar at Sevres, 
which emphasized the importance of direct contacts among 
peoples of different countries should also be employed for 
other fields than that of education. 

The Commission recommended that the collection of in- 
formation respecting methods and materials of adult edu- 
cation be expedited and that the questionnaire on the sub- 
ject be supplemented by first-hand investigations in each 
member country. The Commission also recommended that 
a conference of experts on the contribution of adult edu- 
cation to peace and security be held by UNESCO in 1948, 
that full consideration be given to the use of mass media 
of communication as instruments of adult education, and 
that the term adult education be understood to include the 
total educational activities conducted at the adult level by 
civic, religious, labor and other groups. 

The Commission recommended that UNESCO take steps 
to develop an international youth service program to further 
the purpose of UNESCO and that to that end it establish 
contacts with international youth groups and clubs, both 
student and non-student. 

The Commission also recommended that consideration be 
given to the development of methods by which young chil- 
dren may be given experiences leading to international un- 
derstanding and parents and teachers of young children 
may be given effective preparation in this field. 

Chapter IV. Man and the Modern World 

The Commission considered that the problem of tensions 
affecting international understanding must furnish a cen- 
tral theme of the program of UNESCO and must be ac- 
corded a very high, possibly the highest, priority. It should 
be pointed out, however, that not only is it important to 
find and reduce the tensions that lead toward war but it is 
perhaps even more important to recognize and strengthen 
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the forces which are working for peace. The proposed pro- 
gram includes the study of both kinds of forces. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission recommended that the study of ten- 
sions be pushed but that special provision should be made 
for the study of tensions in those areas where they are 
most severe and where it is hoped progress of a practical 
nature may be achieved towards the promotion of world 
peace. 

The Commission believed that the proposal for increas- 
ing understanding of the social implications and functions 
of education, science and culture is relevant to the objec- 
tives of UNESCO although no specific project has been 
formulated. It should be noted that a well-considered state- 
ment of the social implications of the sciences has recently 
been prepared by the Committee on Science in its Social 
Relations of the International Council of Scientific Unions, 
which should be useful in planning projects in this area. 

The Commission recommended that the proposed survey 
of the education of town and country planners and of the 
scientific objectives underlying modern town and country 
planning be postponed, but that the proposal to explore with 
the Economic and Social Council and other agencies the 
possible organization .of an International Institute of Home 
and Community Planning be approved with a low priority, 
as also the project for participation by UNESCO in a con- 
ference of experts on the Conservation of World Resources 
to be convened by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. The Commission did not approve the pro- 
posals respecting the conservation of nature and wildlife, 
not because they lack merit but because they do not appear 
to be appropriate for undertaking by UNESCO as a contri- 
bution to peace and security. 

The Commission has examined a project for the prepa- 
ration of map bases required for geographic studies adapted 
to UNESCO’s educational objectives which it approves for 
inclusion in the program for 1948 but with a low priority. 
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Chapteb V. Action by Governments and People 

The National Commission expressed its emphatic approval 
of the statement in the program for 1948 respecting the 
formation of national commissions and recommended that 
the United States Delegation to the Second General Confer- 
ence be instructed to support the policy here expressed. The 
National Commission will be glad to furnish information 
and documentary material respecting its own structure and 
activities and suggests that provision be made at Mexico 
City for an exchange of experiences with respect to na- 
tional commissions and other cooperating bodies and for 
the discussion of their appropriate activities. 

The National Commission also expressed special approval 
of the intention expressed in the program to cooperate fully 
with the United Nations and with the related intergovern- 
mental agencies. Effective relationships at the working 
level must be sought with the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies with a view to the coordination of the 
development and execution of their respective programs 
and to make possible specific use of UNESCO’s services in 
appropriate cases. Thus UNESCO should be prepared to 
participate effectively in meetings of the United Nations 
and other specialized agencies or with their representatives 
in regard to the contributions it can make in its field of 
competence. Among other steps to this end the organiza- 
tion of the New York office of UNESCO should be reex- 
amined and strengthened. The UNESCO Secretariat should 
also take active steps through personal ' visits as well as 
through publications to maintain closer relations with 
Member States with a view to informing them of the various 
aspects and- programs of the work of UNESCO and the 
manner in which they can best participate in its program. 

Recommendations Respecting the Administration of 

UNESCO 

The National Commission believed that the success of the 
program adopted by UNESCO requires a suitable plan of 
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organization, the recruitment and training of competent 
staff, and adequate budget, sound financial management, 
and the support of more countries than are now members. 
Accordingly, the Commission offered the following recom- 
mendations : 

I. Organization of the Secretariat 

a. That immediately following the determination of the 
1948 program by the General Conference, the Direc- 
tor General develop an effective plan of organization 
to carry out the adopted program. 

b. That, upon adoption of the plan of organization, defi- 
nitive appointments of key officials be made at as 
early a date as possible after a thorough search for 
the best qualified persons in order to provide a nucleus 
of permanent officials who can assume the necessary 
responsibilities for the program and to improve the 
morale of the Secretariat. 

II. Personnel for UNESCO 

a. That an improvement is required in the geographic 
distribution among both program and administrative 
personnel. That in considering Americans for key 
posts in the Secretariat, emphasis should be placed 
on program positions. That an informed and re- 
sponsible UNESCO representative should be attached 
to the United Nations recruitment services in New 
York to utilize the experience and resources of United 
Nations, and deal authoritatively with applicants. 

b. That UNESCO devote more attention to the training 
of new personnel and cooperate with the United 
Nations and other specialized agencies in develop- 
ment of training programs. 

c. That the top officials of the UNESCO Secretariat, kept 
at the minimum required to effectuate the program, 
should have the qualifications necessary to provide 
effective leadership over their program assignments, 
and that expert consultants brought in on a tempo- 
rary basis should be integrated into the regular work- 
ing organization. 

d. That, in borrowing personnel from other international 
organizations, the same criteria should be applied as 
are used in appointing regular personnel. 
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III. Budget and Finance 

a. That, in accordance with the Commission’s conviction 
that the American people will support such a move, a 
substantial increase in the 1948 UNESCO Budget 
should be authorized, provided the funds are used to 
finance a sound program and provided the sum in- 
volved would not place too great a burden on other 
member nations of UNESCO, or on potential mem- 
ber nations. 

b. That in allocating funds among projects and pro- 
grams of UNESCO, the criterion to be used is the 
degree to which each project furthers the maintenance 
of peace and security through education, science and 
culture that a proper balance in relation to priority 
be maintained among the projects comprising 
UNESCO’s program; that the General Conference 
limit its authorization of projects to work that can be 
done under its appropriations; and, that the Execu- 
tive Board refrain from diluting the high priority 
projects approved by the General Conference. 

c. That means must be found to ensure the widest pos- 
sible distribution of UNESCO’s publications, and that 
if funds contributed by member Governments are not 
sufficient, private contributions should be encouraged 
both for the use of National Commissions and for 
UNESCO. 

d. That the scale of contributions to the UNESCO Budget 
for 1948 should be based on the scale adopted by the 
United Nations (adjusted to fit the smaller member- 
ship of UNESCO). 

e. That, in order both to provide the broadest possible 
support for UNESCO’s budget and to ensure world- 
wide implementation of UNESCO’s program, a strong 
effort be made to enlarge UNESCO’s membership. 

This report of the United States National Commission 
was, in its final form, largely the work of Dr. Waldo Leland, 
who compiled it from the conclusions reached by the five 
working committees of the United States National Commis- 
sion. It gives an accurate picture of our national attitude 
toward the proposed program and indicates the direction 
that debate will take during the Mexico City conference in 
1947. 
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The UNESCO Program in Catholic Colleges and 
Schools 

Since the UNESCO program is still in its initial stages, it 
naturally follows that very little has been undertaken in a 
positive way in Catholic colleges and schools that really can 
be said to have furthered the basic intents of the new organ- 
ization. Several symposia have been held on the nature 
and intent of UNESCO ; little has been done about the sub- 
stantive program. Chiefly UNESCO has been at fault in 
this matter since its slow beginnings have prevented it from 
keeping member states informed. When the program gets 
under way, however, it is anticipated that something con- 
crete will be made available as a working program on the 
school and college level. The problems with which UNESCO 
is concerned are educational problems ; educational institu- 
tions can make a real contribution and it is anticipated that 
they will be eager and willing to do so. If the response from 
educational institutions to challenges made by UNESCO 
are as prompt and enthusiastic as those of national organi- 
zations, then UNESCO can look forward to a very satisfac- 
tory working relationship on this level. Teachers and 
students are, as yet, an untapped resource. Seminars and 
.student groups will work with zeal on the separate ele- 
ments of the problems of world understanding if some well 
planned efforts are made to use this resource. It would be 
a serious mistake to work out all of UNESCO’s problems on 
the high level of professional research interests and fail to 
translate these problems to the level where a great contribu- 
tion can be made. The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
was often at fault in this and, indeed, its failure may have 
been caused by its inability to draw upon the talents and 
interest of all rungs of the educational ladder. It will be 
up to UNESCO and the National Commission to inform 
teachers and professors of the nature of the proposed pro- 
gram; it will also be their duty to provide study materials 
for all educational levels or in some way make these ma- 
terials available to voluntary educational associations for 
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distribution to their memberships. Peace and world un- 
derstanding are admittedly the people’s business. UNESCO 
will certainly fail if it neglects to enlist the support of all 
the people. For UNESCO to succeed it is necessary for our 
citizens, young and old, to do something concrete; merely 
reading about UNESCO’s educational and scientific accom- 
plishments will soon disillusion UNESCO’s potentially 
powerful adherents. 

The International Catholic Coordinating Committee 
FOR UNESCO 

The first meeting of the International Catholic Coordinat- 
ing Committee took place in Paris between September 26 
and 29. This committee, now functioning at 181 Eue de la 
Pompe, is composed at the present time of some eleven na- 
tional members and a half dozen others designated by such 
Catholic international organizations as maintain or aspire 
to maintain relations with UNESCO. 

Monsignor Blanchet, Rector of the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, is chairman of the group, and Canon Jacques Rupp, 
of Notre Dame, is permanent general secretary. As origin- 
ally planned, the foreign or non-French members were to 
be recruited from two sources ; representatives of Catholic 
international organizations concerned with UNESCO, and 
persons designated by the hierarchy of each country having 
membership in UNESCO. Letters were addressed to the 
hierarchies of these countries to secure suitable candidates 
among their nationals living in Europe. 

The existence of the Committee is recognized by UNESCO 
itself; active relations have been maintained with it and 
with Dr. Julian Huxley, as well as with other functionaries 
who have visited the Committee’s headquarters and have 
taken note of its proposed relation to the international or- 
ganization. 

The members of the Committee now include representa- 
tives from Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Peru, Czechoslovakia, 
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and -the United States. Mr. Richard Pattee, Adviser on In- 
ternational Relations to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, represents the United States on the Commission. 

Canon Jacques Rupp will attend the Mexico City Con- 
ference as observer for the Committee. 

The Future op UNESCO 

How long will UNESCO last? What can be expected of 
the new organization by way of concrete results? In its 
short life much money and effort has been expended to in- 
sure the success of UNESCO. The ideas basic to the 
UNESCO program, apparently, have had and now possess 
more appeal to a wider range of people than any of the 
agencies auxiliary to the United Nations. But what will 
all this interest add up to ? Will UNESCO fade into insig- 
nificance and operate in a vacuum as did its predecessor, the 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperation? 

The absence of Russia from UNESCO conferences has 
been a major concern for many people. On this subject the 
comments of Dr. George Stoddard, writing in the New 
York Times for Sunday, September 7, 1947, are worth re- 
peating. Said Dr. Stoddard: 

Many observers feel that UNESCO cannot succeed, even 
in a limited fashion, without the support of Russia, and 
Russia thus far has firmly abstained from membership. 
Everybody wonders why. Russia had a voice through coun- 
tries friendly to her in both London and Paris, and it was 
evident that she fears a Western coalition. In UNESCO, 
also, Russia might resent the power of ideas freely com- 
municated, the mass media, the interchange of persons and 
the right to inspect textbooks and other materials. 

So far as I know, there is nothing that UNESCO can do 
to change the rules of the game. It would be better for 
Russia to stay out until it is willing to meet with other 
nations under conditions of free speech, majority rule and 
the exchange of persons. 

It is crucial, if UNESCO is to succeed at all, that its prac- 
tical purposes be less than universal, somewhat lower than 
the stars and shorter than all time. Americans funda- 
mentally do not want war. If they were sure that any 
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political action was leading in that direction, they would 
probably change direction. 

UNESCO as a soft doctrine is doomed to failure. 
UNESCO, willing to fight with all its weapons — ^the weap- 
ons of education, science, and culture — can still be a potent 
instrument. It may not immediately overcome the force of 
a single nation determined to stop the free flow of ideas and 
thus render its work ineffective. Power in UNESCO, as in 
the United Nations, will be gained through exercise. When- 
ever any nation refuses to subscribe to UNESCO, once 
having accepted its charter, we shall be confronted with 
danger. Anybody getting ready to fight should stay out 
of UNESCO. 

Some concern has been expressed about the cool attitude 
of Central and South American states toward UNESCO. 
Many of these nations sent observers to the Paris Confer- 
ence but have, nevertheless, refrained from joining. One 
of the excuses offered for this failure to join UNESCO was 
the cost of membership. In many instances national budgets 
have been strained by the contribution required by U.N. 
and its subsidiary organizations. Another reason for the 
failure to become a member of UNESCO has been the mis- 
taken notion that the organization has been created chiefly 
for European relief. South American and Central Amer- 
ican countries feel that any relief measures to be under- 
taken might very well begin at home where in some in- 
stances the need for help is acute. In still other cases 
UNESCO is looked upon by some states as a godless organ- 
ization dedicated to the formation of a completely secularist 
world devoid of all religious or spiritual basis. The pro- 
posed philosophy for UNESCO presented by the Director 
General at the initial session in Paris did much to confirm 
suspicions aroused in this area. 

UNESCO AND Keligion 

The follovidng commentary, entitled “Has Religion Been 
‘Left Out’ of UNESCO?” appeared in the World Alliance 
News Letter for October, 1947 : 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organization, usually known as UNESCO, has been often 
criticized for having “left out religion.” This accusation, 
wholly unjustified, was answered recently by a statement 
adopted at the Regional Conference of UNESCO in Denver. 

The section on religion directed by Rabbi Manuel Lader- 
man, Hebrew Educational Alliance; Father Hubert Newell, 
then Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese of Den- 
ver, now Coadjutor Bishop of Cheyenne; Rev. Harold Gil- 
more, Executive Secretary, Colorado Council of Churches; 
Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, President, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Floyd Sampson, chairman. Department of 
Religion, University of Denver, adopted a statement of 
principles designed to “serve as a basis for the dwelopment 
of future dvnamic relations between religion and 
UNESCO.” . . . 

In discussing “The Spiritual Basis of UNESCO,” the 
Denver group noted in the statement of principles : 

The preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO declares 
that among the final causes of war are suspicion and mis- 
trust in men’s minds, and that these attitudes must be dis- 
placed by a sense of the dignity and equality of men, and a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern, and on the moral 
solidarity of mankind. 

Such qualities are essentially spiritual, and it is in arous- 
ing, nurturing, and molding these attitudes, upon which 
UNESCO declares its success to depend, that religion makes 
its most significant contribution to the movement. For 
religion comprehends those moral and spiritual experiences 
that stimulate motivation, direct purpose, enhance energy, 
strengthen conviction, and increase fellowship on the higher 
levels of human living — ^in short, that produce the requisite 
fundament of spirit on which the nations can be effectively 
united in action. 

The specific subject of “Religion and UNESCO” was con- 
sidered in these paragraphs : 

This common religious experience of mankind finds ex- 
pression in all the great religions of the world, each of 
which enhances in its own way the total spiritual and moral 
life of humanity. For by religion we mean the understand- 
ing commonly shared bv the people of the world of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Power or Being, with the reverence and 
self-discipline that spring from this concept; out of which 
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grow our recognition of the dignity and worth of man, our 
development of goodwill and the community that embodies 
it, our acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the moral law 
and our reverence for it and obedience to it, and our con- 
cern for human destiny. 

These religious interests and emphases, common to the 
faiths of mankind issue in such social attitudes as justice, 
equality, and liberty; human brotherhood; unity; tolerance; 
and mutual respect and assistance— those attitudes that con- 
stitute “the defenses of peace in the minds of men.” 

Herein lies the challenge of UNESCO to the religions of 
the world. To meet this challenge it is necessary that the 
several religions shall search out and emphasize those uni- 
versal elements within each, by virtue of which cooperation 
in the attainment of world community is made possible; 
shall provide channels and outlets by which the energies 
and programs of organized religion in behalf of world com- 
munity can find wider and more intense expression: shall 
develop skills and activities on a world-wide scale which can 
effectively implement in community living the motivations 
to human brotherhood which religion generates ; and shall 
create and use more effective means of interfaith coopera- 
tion in the common task of furthering world fellowship. 

The statement concludes with the reminder that 
“UNESCO Begins at Home” : 

In meeting this global challenge, religion should not for- 
get that its necessary base of operations is the local com- 
munity. The program of UNESCO in church, synagogue, 
or ternple must therefore include such practical elements as 
the elimination of all racial discrimination from the life of 
the local religious group and its neighborhood ; the inaugu- 
ration of activities which draw all religious, racial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural elements of the neighborhood into co- 
operative endeavor to attain common spiritual goods ; and 
the establishing of living relations between the local neigh- 
borhood and other similar neighborhoods located afar in 
the global community. By such means not only shall 
spiritual democracy, the foundation of world peace, be 
firmly planted in the neighborhoods of the world, but these 
neighborhoods shall be so bound together in world com- 
munity that we may reasonably hope that the fabric of 
global society will not be torn again by war. 
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Conclusion 

UNESCO is beginning to function smoothly in Paris; 
its real success will be assured when the Paris program is 
supported by National Commissions and Cooperating Bodies 
in each member state. Voluntary agencies in their turn 
must assist the National Commissions to function as effec- 
tively as possible. The immediate concern of educators is 
to guarantee understanding of and participation in the 
UNESCO program on all school levels as quickly as possible. 
The chain of information from Paris through the National 
Commissions and to the schools must be unbroken. The 
greatest requirement is a faster flow of information along 
this chain. The operation will not be a success unless the 
exchange is mutual. UNESCO must put the schools to work 
on the problem of international understanding. The schools 
are eager to cooperate and await their cue from UNESCO. 
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Foreword 

It was my privilege to participate in the first international 
seminar devoted to education for international understand- 
ing organized by UNESCO. The Seminar was held in 
Sevres (a suburb of Paris), France, from July 21 to August 
20, 1947. United States participants in this Seminar were 
selected through the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO in cooperation with representative national 
teachers organizations. In a general way, therefore, I was 
representing American education. My selection, however, 
was made by the Commission in cooperation with the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Accordingly, 
I was especially representing the N.C.E.A. to which organi- 
zation I respectfully submit the following report on the 
Seminar. 

The report begins with a general description of the Semi- 
nar — setting, personnel, purposes, and difficulties encoun- 
tered. There is then presented my own evaluation of the 
Seminar, including a discussion of- the pertinent question 
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“What about Russia?” The report concludes with my 
personal reaction to the Seminar as a Catholic and a worker 
in the field of Catholic education. 

General Notes on the Seminar 

Thirty-one countries sent a total of eighty participants 
to the first international seminar organized as a part of 
UNESCO’s program in education for international under- 
standing. The participants in this six-week meeting in- 
cluded teachers, administrative officials, educational writers 
and editors from each member country. Unofficially attend- 
ing were representatives of three non-member countries, 
Italy, Hungary, and Switzerland. The countries sending 
participants, to the Seminar were Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czjechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Holland, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela. 
The Seminar was housed in the International Center at 
Sevres, where the participants lived and all conferences 
were held. 

The staff of the Seminar was made up of scholars from 
various fields and countries. Directing it was Howard E. 
Wilson, formerly Professor at Harvard University and now 
Associate Director of the Division of Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, New York City. 
Assistant Director was Jean Guiton, formerly of the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation, now of the UNESCO Sec- 
retariat. Heads of sections were Jacques Lambert, Professor 
of Comparative Law at the University of Lyon, and Robert 
J. Havighurst, Professor of Education at the University of 
Chicago. Serving on the staff of the two sections were 
Therese Brosse, specialist in medicine and psychology from 
Prance; Chou Ling, member of the permanent delegation 
of China to UNESCO; Julio de la Fuente, anthropologist 
and Assistant Director of the Department of Indian Affairs 
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of Mexico ; Henry V. Dicks, Professor of Psychiatry of the 
University of Leeds; Leonard Kenworthy, educator from 
the UNESCO Secretariat; Olav Paus-Grunt, special con- 
sultant from the Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations; Charles E. Phillips, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Toronto; Hilda Taba, psychologist 
on the staff of the American Council on Education; A. T. 
Macbeth Wilson, psychiatrist on the staff of the Travistock 
Institute in London; and Antoni Wojcicki, Polish member of 
the staff of the Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations. 

The Seminar was conducted informally, with a flexible 
schedule of meetings prepared weekly. In general, how- 
ever, two types of activity were scheduled each day: One 
was smaU-committee meetings where specific phases' of 
education for international understanding were discussed 
intensively and reports prepared; the second was whole- 
group meetings where subjects of general significance were 
discussed under the leadership of an expert invited for a 
particular session. 

Each of the small groups or committees worked on some 
one study or project under the leadership of a staff member. 
One group prepared bibliographies on teaching for interna- 
tional understanding. Others drafted statements of basic 
principles, viewed and evaluated educational films, prepared 
suggestions for teachers of modern languages and of social 
sciences, studied interchange of pupils, analyzed programs 
of teacher education, prepared teaching outlines on the 
United Nations, and studied the culture pattern of the vari- 
ous nations as they affected young people. In each group 
emphasis was, of course, on implications for international 
understanding. 

Many distinguished lecturers appeared before the whole- 
group meetings of the Seminar to present their ideas and 
lead discussion on the aspect of education for international 
understanding in which they were especially competent. 
Among them were Jean Piaget, of the International Bureau 
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of Education in Geneva; Martin Bunster, of the Ministry 
of Education in Chile ; Antonio Goubaud-Carrera, Director 
of the Indian Institute of Guatemala; Andre Mayer, Pro- 
fessor of the College of France; Margaret Mead, of the 
American Museum of Natural History; Arvid Broderson, 
social scientist of the UNESCO Secretariat; Herman Finer, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Chicago ; 
John Grierson, of the UNESCO Secretariat; Robert Fenaux, 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Belgium; John C. H. 
Wu, Minister of China to the Vatican; Hsu Mao, Judge of 
the International Court at the Hague; E. R. Walker, of the 
Australian Legation in Paris; Mirkine Guetzervitch, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and Political Science of the Ecole 
Libre des Huates Etudes de New York; Raymond Aron, 
political writer for The Figaro, and Haakon Bugge-Mahrt, 
of the Norwegian Embassy in Paris. 

Participants at the Seminar 

As previously indicated, the participants in the Seminar 
from the United States were selected through the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO in cooperation 
with representative teachers organizations in this country. 
Five persons, in addition to the writer, made up the Ameri- 
can delegation. They were representative of the NEA, 
Negro education, teacher unions, and teachers colleges. It 
is significant to note that the method of selection of the 
United States participants resulted in a more comprehen- 
sive representation of American education than was to be 
found in most countries where the choice of delegates was 
made by a ministry of education. The tendency in such coun- 
tries was to send only persons representing government- 
operated schools, and not infrequently, apparently, all dele- 
gates were of the same political faith of the ministry. For 
example, while ministry of education officials in France 
stated that over half of the secondary school students of 
that country are in Catholic schools, there was no repre- 
sentation of French Catholic education at the Seminar. 
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Purposes of the Seminar 

This Seminar, as all UNESCO projects, was organized to 
contribute to the peace and security of the world. It was 
felt that one contribution could be made by the participants 
themselves who would be able to influence education in their 
own countries along lines developed m the sessions. A sec- 
ond contribution was planned through publishing for teach- 
ers and school administrators of member nations any mate- 
rials developed at the Seminar. These materials were to 
suggest what the schools could do to further international 
understanding. 

Accordingly, therefore, Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Director 
of the Seminar, described its two purposes as (1) broaden- 
ing the international understanding of the key educators 
participating; and (2) producing published materials on 
what the schools can do to further international under- 
standing. 


Difficulties of the Seminar 

It was, of course, impossible to gather eighty persons 
from thirty-one countries under one roof without encoun- 
tering difficulties. Many of these difficulties turned out to 
be the same as those arising in all meetings attended by 
persons from many nations. They were much the same as 
those arising in school when efforts are made to develop 
greater international understanding. They are all fraught 
with the possibilities of creating international misunder- 
standing. Yes, difficulties, some serious and some less grave, 
were encountered in the Seminar at Sevres. They were 
resolved with varying success. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty in a gathering of this 
kind, as it is in all efforts to develop international under- 
standing, is that of language. French and English are the 
two official languages of UNESCO. All delegates to the 
Seminar were required to speak one of these two languages. 
Merely making such a requirement, however, does not solve 
the problem because the group breaks down into those who 
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speak French and those who speak English. At the general 
meetings attended by all delegates, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to translate the entire proceedings — all lectures, dis- 
cussions, questions, and answers. The small discussion and 
production committees were so formed that each was either 
completely French or completely English speaking. At best 
these measures were merely partial solutions to the language 
problem, however, for the general translations tended to be 
boring to one who understood both languages and equally 
boring to those who sat through half of each conference 
listening to a language they did not understand. 

While the language situation was a bit annoying and 
inconvenient to those who spoke one or other of the two 
official languages as a native tongue, to those who had 
neither as a native tongue (the Pole, the Indian, or the 
Scandinavian, for example) language constituted a serious 
barrier to effective participation. For it soon became clear 
to all that no matter how well one knows a foreign language 
he finds difficulty in contributing to a profound discussion 
and in stating precisely a complex idea in any but his native 
language. This was evident even with the professional inter- 
preters employed at the Seminar. The interpreters also knew 
one of the languages better than the other. Therefore they 
could translate into that language with preciseness ; but they 
were unable to translate out of it with anywhere near the 
same preciseness ; and international understanding demands 
preciseness of translation. Otherwise misunderstanding 
results. 

Another language pitfall which slowed up discussions 
arose from the use of words of similar root in English and 
French. Such words provide the handiest word for trans- 
lation, yet their connotations in the two languages may be 
quite different. For example, an English speaking delegate 
with dictionary knowledge of French objected on one occa- 
sion to the French use of transformer in regard to society. 
He argued that the idea of modify, instead of sweeping 
change as implied by transform, should be substituted. The 
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result of considerable discussion was that, dictionaries to 
the contrary, the French transformer did not carry the 
meaning of transform', it meant to modify. 

Language was not the only obstacle to progress at the 
conference. Each delegate brought his own prejudices and 
suspicions. A number of delegates were suspicious of the 
whole Seminar as “another instance of American cultural 
imperialism.” The fact that there was an American direc- 
tor, that there were perhaps too many American discussion 
leaders, that there were symptoms of the American tend- 
ency of guiding “democratic conferences,” and that mimeo- 
graphing and questionnaire techniques were widely used — 
all these Americanisms strengthened this suspicion. Some 
difficulty came up over differing basic ways of approaching 
problems. The Europeans tend to examine a problem, define 
terms, and discuss the problem in general before getting 
down to work. Americans, on the other hand, have a tend- 
ency to plunge right in to work and trust that a clear con- 
cept of the problem will emerge. In discussion periods con- 
tinental Europeans tended to preface all questions with a 
lengthy speech. This irritated some of the English speaking 
representatives who felt strongly that the questions ought 
to be questions and not discussions. Even the matter of food 
in an international gathering of this type can present minor 
irritations and even some serious problems. Since the Sem- 
inar was held in France, it was natural that the French 
“continental breakfasts” be served. From the point of view 
of the Scandinavian or the English or the American, a 
breakfast composed of a few small pieces of bread and a 
cup of tea was so inadequate as to prevent their doing any 
constructive work in the hour and a half before lunch. 
During this time all they could do was anticipate the next 
meal. 

There was another group of problems more administra- 
tive in nature which tended to limit somewhat the success 
of this first UNESCO Seminar. They should be borne in 
mind, and undoubtedly they will be, when succeeding Semi- 
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nars are planned. First of all the whole Seminar was organ- 
ized in an unduly short time ; preparations were begun late 
in May. That meant that because of slowness in communi- 
cation, the participants were unable to come to the Seminar 
properly prepared. They had been unable to gather mate- 
rials or make preliminary study of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, in the selection of participants, 
UNESCO of necessity drew up only the requirements and 
quotas for delegates. It had to depend upon the govern- 
ments to do the selection; and governments move slowly. 
The result was that the staff did not even know who the rep- 
resentatives from many countries would be. This, combined 
with the fact that representatives knew little about the pur- 
poses of the Seminar in advance, made the Seminar for all 
concerned, somewhat of a “blind date.” The scope of “Edu- 
cation for International Understanding” was probably too 
broad for one seminar. A final administrative problem lim- 
iting the success of the project was the lack of library facil- 
ities. While every effort was made by the staff to accumu- 
late suitable reference material, there, was so little time 
available that only a third of that actually ordered arrived 
in time to be of use. 

Evaluation of the Seminar 

Any evaluation of the worth of the Seminar, it would 
seem, should be made in terms of how effectively were 
accomplished its two purposes : broadening the international 
understanding of the educators participating; and produc- 
ing publishable materials on what the schools can do to 
further international understanding. 

1. Broadening the internaMonal understanding of the 
educators participating. It was in realizing this purpose 
that the Seminar seemed to meet its greatest success. 
Despite the difficulties referred to above, six weeks of living 
with people from so many different nations and six weeks 
of exchanging opinions with them did leave the participants 
with an increased familiarity with peoples of other coun- 
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tries, their basic similarity, their more superficial differ- 
ences, their ways of living, their differing customs, and their 
problems — ^but especially their basic similarity. With this 
increased familiarity came increased understanding.. 

Frequently this increased understanding came from for- 
mal reports in the sessions of the Seminar themselves ; fre- 
quently it came from informal conversations in the historic 
gardens of the International Center of an evening; fre- 
quently it came from differences of opinion as to the method 
of conducting the Seminar. Not infrequently, however, it 
came from relatively trivial incidents which could not be 
foreseen, but which could have led to grave misunderstand- 
ings ; for it is in little things that long-standing international 
misapprehensions often arise. 

One such little thing occurred in a small committee when 
the chairman, from India, seemed to be high-handedly 
assigning tasks to a French delegate without so much as a 
please or a thank you. The ever-polite Frenchman began 
to take offense, inwardly. A third delegate, who had over a 
period of three weeks come to know the Indian well enough 
to risk it, suggested he occasionally use please and thank you. 
Understanding entered when the Indian explained to the 
Frenchman that there is no concept of either thank you or 
please in his language since the recipient of any services is 
considered to have been giving the other person an oppor- 
tunity to do good, and so live a more satisfactory life. There- 
fore the person doing the favor has no thanks coming to him. 

A second example. On the first Sunday during the 
Seminar, an excessively hot day, most of the delegates went 
on a guided tour to Fontainebleau. After six hours of rid- 
ing in a rather uncomfortable French bus, several stops to 
see insignificant natural phenomena of which the French 
delegates were obviously proud, and a not too satisfactorily 
organized picnic lunch, most delegates viewed Fontaine- 
bleau with a little less than the desired amount of reverence. 
They voted firmly and vociferously to return straight to 
Sevres for a rest and shower, despite French insistence that 
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they stop at three or four places of minor French historic 
value. International understanding was imperiled. That 
it was eventually heightened is indicated by the fact that 
the non-French delegates, while not approving, subsequently 
avoided any unappreciative remarks which might inflame 
the strong national sensibility of the French. On the other 
hand the French arranged other Sunday excursions to Ver- 
sailles and Chartres so as to allow each person to wander 
informally and see whatever he wanted from the time the 
bus arrived until it left. While neither faction came to 
approve the other’s point of view, each understood the other ! 

The greatest success of the Seminar, as I see it, came from 
the increased international understanding which the partici- 
pants themselves gained at the Seminar ; and this is impor- 
tant if each delegate is to work effectively in his own country 
for education for international understanding. 

2. Producing 'publishable materials on what the schools 
can do to further international understanding. I feel that 
the Seminar was decidedly less successful in realizing this 
purpose than it was in accomplishing the first one. Mate- 
rials were produced and undoubtedly will be published. It 
is my impression that they are not of great significance 
because in no sense do they represent a meeting of the minds 
of all or most of the participants. Instead, they will be of 
necessity a compilation of separate reports of individual 
sub-committees. They do not represent a unified attack on 
the problem of what can schools do for international under- 
standing since they have no common basis, not even a com- 
mon definition of terms. Yet, of course, nearly every sub- 
group reverted frequently to the question of what is it the 
schools are to work toward. 

Had the Seminar worked on only this basic question, had 
it been devoted solely to bringing the diverse points of view 
into agreement on this matter, had it prepared for publica- 
tion nothing but a generally accepted statement of what is 
international understanding, I feel that something signifi- 
cant could have been published, though the publication 
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might not have been voluminous. Succeeding seminars could 
then each have been devoted to suggestions and plans for 
accomplishing this accepted aim through, for example, 
teaching social studies or teaching literature or teaching 
modern languages. As it is, it seems to me that subsequent 
seminars must start over again on answering this question 
before there can be any hope for worthwhile suggestions as 
to how to realize international understanding. 

But, it might be objected, does not everyone agree on what 
is international understanding? The Seminar made it clear 
that all do not agree on what is implied by this general aim. 
By the terms some people mean just that — inter-n&iiorvsl 
understanding; some suggest the substitution of the idea 
tra-Jis-national ; some think in terms of a world citizenship 
with a world flag and a world anthem ; some wish to describe 
international understanding in terms of furthering some 
“new” philosophy of life or some unrealistically Utopian 
concept such as “the new education.” Indeed if anything 
was clear in the Seminar, it was that the term international 
understanding needs definition and description in realistic 
terms which can be generally supported by most of the 
peoples of the world. 

Education for international understanding needs clearly 
defined goals toward which all men can work. This Seminar 
should have tried to supply these goals first. Because it did 
not, the materials which can be published have no unifying 
pattern. Until the job is tackled, succeeding seminars can 
not get down to pointing out ways to realize international 
understanding. 

By way of summary, therefore, while the Seminar did 
produce materials which may be published, the value of the 
materials seems greatly limited because the groups working 
on them never developed any basis for attacking particular 
segments of the general problem of the Seminar and because 
there was never a meeting of enough minds of the partici- 
pants on any of the reports to make them truly the product 
of the UNESCO Seminar. 
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One Committee Report 

It would clearly be impossible here to reproduce all of the 
eleven or twelve committee reports prepared at the Seminar. 
I am including the report of one small sub-committee, how- 
ever, partly because I am most familiar with it since I 
devoted a considerable portion of my time at Sevres to pre- 
paring the initial draft for it and to submitting that draft 
informally to representatives of many national groups, phil- 
osophies, and religions, for discussion and revision. It is 
my opinion, as well as the opinion of those who criticized it 
and suggested improvements, that had some such basic 
statement emerged as a whole-Seminar document, worth- 
while direction to the entire education for international 
understanding movement might have been given. Follow- 
ing is the report : 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

In order that schools may be as effective as possible in 
helping develop international understanding, they must 
marshal all their resources to guide each student to the 
intellectual and emotional acceptance of certain principles. 
These principles constitute the specific objectives towards 
which school experiences may be directed to realize the gen- 
eral aim of international understanding. Following is a list 
of suggested specific objectives together with a brief state- 
ment regarding each: 

1. The self-interest of any individual increasingly tran- 
scends national boundaries. 

This objective assumes that man is first of all an indi- 
vidual with an individual life to lead in an individual 
sphere in the pursuit of individual happiness. Whether 
his conception of well-being be spiritually or materialis- 
tically motivated, the principle is equally true. If it is 
spiritually motivated and includes a moral duty to help 
his fellow men, his self-interest goes beyond national 
lines. If his notion of well-being is purely materialistic, 
the facts of atomic warfare and economic interdepend- 
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ence require that his self-interest extend beyond the 
borders of his own country. 

2. People are fundamentally similar despite such differ- 
ences as color, race, or national grouping. 

Beneath surface differences such as locale, race or 
color, and despite obvious differences resulting from 
varying environments, all persons have similar reac- 
tions to many common situations. They have common 
aspirations. They have a common humanity. 

3. Individuals of all nations have common basic problems 
to solve. 

Peoples in all nations must find answers to many of 
the same questions. Why are they living? What are 
the ethical concepts which should govern their relations 
with fellow men ? How will they provide adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter? These are among the problems 
which all peoples face. 

4. No one nation has a unique claim on the best solution to 
common problems. 

Even a cursory acquaintance with the religions, phil- 
osophies, literature and sociological principles of nations 
reveals the obvious truth of this objective. Yet history 
reveals with equal clarity that the opposing view — that 
some one nation has all the best answers — ^has strongly 
influenced peoples in their conduct of wars. 

5. When nations differ as to the best solution to common 
problems, eanh nation has a right to maintain its own 
opinion provided that no crime against a fellow-nation 
is involved. 

The same attitude should hold for relations between 
nations as between individuals when opinion differs. 
The opinion itself may be rejected, but the right to a 
differing opinion should be affirmed, unless the opinions 
involve criminal aggression. 

6. If the people of one nation attempt to change the opin- 
ions of another nation, such attempt should be made 
only through the free interchange of ideas. 

Of course this does not preclude the nations’ right to 
call on existing international machinery where the 
nature of the conflict justifies it. In other instances of 
differing opinions which do not jeopardize peace and 
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security, however, it is to the unfettered interplay of 
ideas that a nation must appeal when it desires to modify 
the opinions of individuals in other nations. 

7. IndividmXs in a nation having relatively greater eco- 
nomic and intellectual opportunities should assist efforts 
to provide comparable opportunities to individuals of 
less favored nations. 

Knowledge of the extent to which nations vary in the 
opportunities they provide for economic and intellec- 
tual welfare of their peoples is fundamental to this 
objective. The obligation to assist less favored peoples 
may arise from spiritual or philosophic attitudes which 
include the moral duty to assist fellow-men in need ; or 
it may arise from the purely selfish view that it is from 
such inequalities that wars spring. 

8. War offers no worthwhile approach to solving difficulties 
among individual nations. 

This objective becomes axiomatic in a world faced 
with the possibilities of atomic or bacteriological war- 
fare. The police action of an international body, of 
course, is an exception to this principle. 

9. Cooperative efforts by the nations of the world to avoid 
wars offer the only hope for lasting peace among nations. 

Such an attitude will have to be securely based on 
experiences with cooperative efforts at the local and 
national levels, as well as the international cooperative 
efforts that have previously been attempted. The atti- 
tude can not be one of blind faith. The real difficulties 
involved as well as the real successes possible must both 
be appreciated. 

10. The United Nations is a step towards international 
organization for the preservation of peace. 

Education for international understanding, therefore, 
implies the knowledge of the principles underlying the 
United Nations Organization, its structure, its special- 
ized organizations, its strengths, and its weaknesses. 

Eussia and the Iron Curtain 

One question immediately comes to the minds of all groups 
when the matter of UNESCO is discussed. The question is 
“What’s the use of all this talk about international under- 
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standing if Russia isn’t participating in the movement?” 
From all that I could pick up by inquiry and listening to the 
experts, it seems to me that the answer to the question is in 
two parts. We are still not certain that Russia will not 
come into the program when she is ready to. Some of the 
experts have said that the reason that Russia is not in at 
present is that she has no personnel properly trained for 
participation. That may or may not be, but even if she 
never comes in, even if the iron curtain can be maintained, 
it seems to me that there is all the more reason that the 
people of the other nations of the world understand each 
other to the fullest possible extent. International misunder- 
standing does not exist only between a so-called Russian bloc 
and a United States bloc of nations. Conversations I had 
with delegates of Iran, Czechoslovakia, England, and 
France, for example, made it perfectly clear that these peo- 
ple do not understand why we act as we do or what our 
democracy really is; it was equally clear that we in the 
United States in general do not know enough about Iran, 
Czechoslovakia, France, or even England, to understand the 
people of these countries and the reasons for their national 
and international policies. So many examples of misunder- 
standing among so-called friendly nations showed up in eve- 
ning conversations among Seminar members that I person- 
ally am convinced that, even if Russia never participates in 
UNESCO, yes, especially if Russia does not participate, 
international understanding as far as is possible must be 
realized. 

The Seminar and Catholic Education 

As a Catholic and a worker in the field of Catholic Educa- 
tion, I had certain reactions to the Seminar over and beyond 
the evaluation I have presented above. They are reactions 
which must have been shared by the all-too-few Catholic 
participants at Sevres. They are reactions which I feel you 
would have shared had you, fellow workers in Catholic edu- 
cation, been at the Seminar, What are they? 

1. Humble gratitude that I had been privileged to enter 
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the deliberations of the Seminar as a representative of a 
clear, stable philosophy of what is education and what are 
its purposes. 

2. A belief that it is especially important to the success 
of such international gatherings* that American Catholics 
be represented. For their knowledge of democracy and dem- 
ocratic techniques, combined with their knowledge of basic 
natural law, provides a common ground for many otherwise 
differing ideologies. 

3. A realization that whatever comes out of such a meet- 
ing as a commonly accepted program for education for inter- 
national understanding, even though it is headed in the right 
direction, is too frequently based on a purely sentimental 
feeling for the ‘'brotherhood of man” without the firm 
anchor in the “Fatherhood of God.” Or worse, it is based 
on a selfish desire to avoid the destruction of atomic warfare. 

4. A conviction that whatever can be accomplished on 
such relatively unstable bases can be tremendously sur- 
passed in our Catholic schools where the objectives of inter- 
national understanding are so solidly based on duty to God 
and duty to one’s fellow man. 

5. A sadness that the world as a whole does not yet see 
that the peace and international understanding it is seeking 
must find their origin in God and their support in religion. 

6. A firm purpose to work for international understand- 
ing, yes, but with all the resources at our disposal — not only 
the resources of sectarian education but the much more 
potent resources of Catholic education. 
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THEOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

in the 

ENCYCLICAL ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Edwaed a. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D.* 


I 

Most Significant Educational Pronouncement op Our 

Time 

One of the most significant educational pronouncements 
of our time is the Encyclical on the Christian Education of 
Youth (Divini Illius Magistri) issued December 31, 1929. 
Because of the supreme importance of education, and of 
the means of achieving it with God’s grace, the Pope, Pius 
XI, aimed to present a clear and definite idea of Christian 
education in at least three essential aspects : 

1. Who has the mission to educate? 

2. Who are the subjects to be educated? 

3. What is the end and object proper to Christian 
education according to God’s established order in 
the economy of His Divine Providence? 

Formulates a Theology op Education 
As might readily be expected, the underlying basis of the 
Encyclical is a theology of education. Here in a most 
authoritative source we see how a theology of education is 
made to serve the purpose of a correct idea and sound 
understanding of what education is, and how it may serve 
the high purpose of human life on earth. Here is clearly 
revealed why a theology of education is necessary and what 
ideas and practices of “naturalism” in education it combats. 
It reveals how central is the concept of man’s last end in 
the whole educational pattern, natural as well as super- 

* President, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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natural. The Encyclical is on Christian education and on 
the Christian formation of youth and the very adjective 
itself implies how fundamental theology is, and consequently 
implies a theology of education. 

Study of Encyclical for its Theology of Education 
This then is a study of the Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation from the standpoint of a theology of education. It 
seeks to bring into sharp relief the concepts of a theology 
of education used by the Pope in his discussion of the 
nature and character of Christian education, whose splendid 
fruits he prays “may be gathered in ever greater abund- 
ance in the whole world for the lasting benefits of individ- 
uals and nations.” 

The Lack of Clear and Sound Principles 
The need for this formation of a theology of education 
is found in the fact that there is so great and deplorable 
an absence in contemporary education of clear and sound 
principles, even regarding problems that are most funda- 
mental. So, from the theology of education we may expect 
a summary at least of the main principles, important con- 
clusions, and some of the practical applications of education. 

Effect on Practical Objectives and Measures 
The lack of principles is manifested in the practical 
objectives and measures that are being attempted. We are 
in the midst of the confusion of new pedagogical theories, 
new methods and new devices of creating for this genera- 
tion an earthly Paradise which is so ardently desired. There 
will be universal happiness. And this chimera of an earthly 
happiness, based solely on human nature, undoubtedly in- 
spires much 'philosophy of education that needs the correc- 
tive of a theology of education. A theology of education 
would show clearly 

“that men, created by God to His image and likeness 
and destined for Him who is infinite perfection, realize 
today more than ever amid the most exuberant ma- 
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terial progress, the insufficiency of earthly goods to 
produce true happiness either for the individual or 
for the nations,” 


II 

The Encyclical does not pretend to be a comprehensive 
discussion of the educational problem even in its theological 
aspects. It is a summary principally of the social aspects 
of education in the light of Catholic theology. It attempts 
to cover the main principles of the subject, to throw light 
on its important conclusions, and to point out some of the 
practical applications. It does not treat the “well-nigh 
inexhaustible range” of educational theory and practice. 
The emphasis is on the social aspects, but controlling these 
is the last end of the individual. 

There may be a possible misunderstanding of the En- 
cyclical in this discussion of the social-educational institu- 
tions, and of the statement at the beginning that education 
is not a mere individual, but a social activity. It is individ- 
ual souls that are saved, but Man must answer affirmatively 
Cain’s question: Am I my brother’s keeper? The individual 
aspects of education are hardly discussed except in the 
brief section on “the whole man,” and in the climacteric 
section on the “end and object of Christian education.” 
The indiyidual’s part in his own education would be worth 
another Encyclical. The social institutions are treated 
rather fully, as to their nature and purpose. The social 
institutions as environment are discussed succinctly. The 
Church’s part is given in a very condensed statement. 

The family’s part in education is not formally treated or 
even its main points. “It is not our intention,” says the 
Pope, “to treat formally the question of domestic education, 
nor even to touch upon its principal points. The subject 
is too vast.” The school is discussed rather fully as a 
social institution. 

The principle is noted that “evil communication corrupts 
good manners” particularly with adolescents who are “soft 
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as wax to be molded into vice.” So, the dangers of moral 
and religious shipwreck through impious and immoral 
books, the cinema, the radio, and theatre representations 
are noted but not elaborated. 

Reliance on Unaided Human Nature 
Closely related is the effort, with too great insistence 
on the etymological meaning of the word, to pretend to 
draw education out of human nature itself and evolve it 
by its own unaided power. This is a neglect, or more 
often a rejection, of God who is first principle and last end 
of the whole universe, including man. It puts on natural 
man the burden of the universe and his own destiny, even 
though in that stage he does not know of vf'hat events he 
is actor or spectator, or whence he is. He loses himself in 
the passing things of earth, has no spiritual meaning, and 
becomes the plaything of cosmic forces — under which term 
he hides his ignorance. 

Pedagogic Naturalism Condemned 
More specifically condemned — ^which needs a theology 
of education as corrective — is naturalism. The general con- 
ditions which are specifically condemned are threefold: 

1. Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any 
way excludes or overlooks supernatural Christian 
formation in the teaching of youth is false. 

2. Every method of education founded, wholly or in 
part, on the denial or forgetfulness of Original Sin 
and of grace, and relying on the sole powers of 
human nature, is unsound. 

3. Any attributing to the child primacy of initiative, 
any independence of higher law, natural or Divine, 
or any pretended self government or unrestrained 
freedom on the part of the child, diminishing or 
suppressing the teacher’s authority and action. 

Closing a Door to Misunderstanding 
By way of corrective of any possible misunderstanding, 
it is pointed out that, if under these phrases is meant any 
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effort of securing a more cooperative attitude on the part 
of the child in his own education or to banish from educa- 
tion, despotism and violence, which just punishment is 
not, the condemnation does not apply. If such meanings are 
intended — and not some new thing — then this is the old 
doctrine long believed and followed. 

Specific Eesults of Naturalism 
But there are meanings which deserve the condemnation 
and which are frequent. Some of these are : 

1. Withdrawal of education from every sort of de- 
pendence on divine law. 

2. The searching for a universal moral code of educa- 
cation as if there existed no Decalogue, no Gospel 
law, no natural law written in the hearts of men. 

3. Under the claim of emancipation, making the child 
— of a so-called autonomous nature — a slave to his 
own pride and of his disorderly affections. 

4. The so-called indiscriminate sex instruction falsely 
attempted to preserve the purity of morals, by means 
purely natural in disregard of the weakness of 
human nature and the law of which St. Paul speaks, 
fighting against the law of the mind. (Kom. vii, 
23.) 

5. Co-education — increasingly accepted by American 
Catholic Schools — ^founded upon naturalism and 
Original Sin. The correct principles, with due re- 
gard to time and place, must, in accordance with 
Christian prudence, be applied to all schools, par- 
ticularly in adolescence. 

6. Exhibitionism which is a violation of modesty in 
young women and girls. 

The Supernatural is Not a Proper Field of Scientific 

Eesearch 

Probably the strangest condemnation in the Encyclical 
is directed against those who, confusing the natural and 
the supernatural, would bring to the bar of experiment and 
research such peculiarly supernatural urges as the priestly 
vocation and the workings of grace. The Encyclical says : 

“But what is worse is the claim, not only vain but 
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false, irreverent and dangerous, to submit to research, 
experiment and conclusions of a purely natural and 
profane order, those matters of education which belong 
to the supernatural order ; as for example questions of 
priestly or religious vocation, and in general the secret 
workings of grace which indeed elevate the natural 
powers, but are infinitely superior to them, and may 
nowise be subjected to physical laws, for The Spirit 
breatheth where He Will.’ ” 

Developing and Perfecting the Natural 
The condemnation of pedagogic naturalism is not a 
condemnation of the natural. Nor are the natural and the 
supernatural set over against each other as antithetical. 
“Christian education,” says the Pope, “takes in the whole 
aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a view 
of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate 
and perfect it, in accordance with the example and teaching 
of Christ.” The Christian conception of man appears to 
the worldly as an abstraction, requiring the dwarfing of 
human nature and a renunciation of the activities of this 
life. And hence it seems inimical to social life, temporal 
prosperity, to progress in letters, arts, sciences, and to all 
the other elements of civilization. As a matter of fact 

“The true Christian does not renounce the activities 
of this life, he does not stunt his natural faculties; 
but he develops and perfects them, by coordinating 
them with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what 
is merely natural in life and secures for its new 
strength in the material and temporal order, no less 
than in the spiritual and eternal.” 

Ill 

The Theology op the Sogio-Educational Institutions 
It would probably be unexpected to suggest that the 
theology of education has something to say in regard to the 
educational function of the social institutions. They would 
seem to be purely in the natural order. Yet as a matter 
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of fact, more space is given to the discussion of the social 
institutions than to all the other topics treated in the En- 
cyclical, and the solutions are based on the supernatural 
order. In a thirty-three page edition of the Encyclical, 
twenty-two pages discuss the social institutions, including 
the school. Sixteen of these pages are given to the general 
conceptions of the purpose and nature of the institutions 
as an educational environment with special emphasis on the 
school. 

A Corrective for Certain Contemporary Social 
Problems 

There are a number of contemporary conditions in which 
a correct understanding of the functions of the social-edu- 
cational institutions would help. Even more helpful would 
be the cooperation of these institutions for the last end of 
man and for the achievement of their more mundane pur- 
poses. These contemporary conditions show that there is 
a great and deplorable absence of clear and sound principles, 
even regarding problems, the most fundamental. In this 
connection we shall indicate the contemporary conditions 
which show this and the need for a theology of education : 

1. The frantic search for an Earthly Paradise as 
satisfying man’s hope. 

2. The claim that the Church interferes with the 
regulations of the State, and the legitimate dis- 
positions of civil authority. 

3. The Church’s effort to protect her children from 
moral and doctrinal error is misunderstood. 

4. The claim 'that the child belongs to the State pri- 
marily. 

5. The infringements on the rights of the family in 
determining the education of its children. 

6. State’s disregard of the supernatural rights of the 
Church in Christian Education. 

7. The educational or scholastic monopoly of govern- 
ment schools. 

8. The spreading of a false and exaggerated na- 
tionalism. 
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9. The claim that civil society and the State are not 
subject to God and His law, natural and Divine. 

10. The claim that the Church hinders the arts and 
sciences. 

11. The robbing of children of their faith in schools. 

12. The charge that Christian education is “heterono- 
mous,” “passive,” “obsolete,” because founded 
upon the authority of God and His Holy law. 

13. The claim that matters of education in the super- 
natural order should be submitted to research or 
experiment, e.g., such questions as grace or a re- 
ligious vocation. 

14. The lamentable decline in family discipline. 

15. A nation tearing children away from the bosom 
of their families to be “formed” or “deformed” 
and “depraved” in godless schools and associations. 

16. Parental authority is given for the welfare of 
children — not for the advantage of parents. 

17. The exclusion of religion in schools and the sepa- 
ration of religion from all other subjects. 

18. The claim of the impossibility of providing for 
public instruction in nations where there are dif- 
ferent religious beliefs. 

The Position op the Church 
On some of these questions educational discussion would 
tend to rely on purely natural reasons or relevant concepts 
from a natural theology. In the Encyclical, there are dis- 
cussions or solutions for the problems on the basis of 
fundamental propositions of theology, particularly this one : 

“And this must be so, because the Church as a per- 
fect society has an independent right to the means 
conducive to its end, and because every form of in- 
struction, no less than every human action, has a 
necessary connection with man’s last end, and there- 
fore cannot be withdrawn from the dictates of the 
Divine Law, of which the Church is infallible guardian, 
interpreter, and teacher.” 

A summary of these propositions will be given later in 
this paper. 
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IV 

The Positive Emphasis 

Much of what has been said so far relates to the negative 
aspects of the Encyclical — its condemnations — ^the need for 
a positive statement of those correct principles and ideas 
that underlie the formation of the true Christian : 

“the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use 
the current term, the true and finished man of 
character.” 

This is the positive statement of what our end and object is. 
We need to follow it out into all its positive ramifications 
though we shall perhaps necessarily refer to some further 
negative aspects, for example in relation to family life. 

The Final End of Man as Controlling 
Perhaps one of the most persistent ideas of the Encycli- 
cal’s discussion of education is the ultimate — ^the final end 
of man. This is central. It determines the objective of 
education, is necessarily related to the means, and is the 
determining factor in deciding the educational mission of 
the social institutions engaging in education: Church, 
family, and State. 

God and the Supernatural Man 
We begin by reviewing the various ramifications of the 
end and object of man. 

“It is, therefore,” says the Encyclical almost at the 
beginning, “as important to make no mistake in edu- 
cation, as it is to make no mistakes in the pursuit of 
the last end, with which the whole work of education 
is intimately and necessarily connected. In fact, 
since education consists essentially in preparing man 
for what he must be and for what he must do here 
below, in order to attain the sublime end for which 
he was created, it is clear that there can be no true 
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education which is not wholly directed to man’s last 
end, and that in the present order of Providence, since 
God has revealed Himself to us in the Person of His 
Only Begotten Son, who alone is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the Life,’ there can be no ideally perfect education 
which is not Christian education.” 

The aim of the work of Christian education is to secure the 
Supreme Good, that is, God, for the souls of those who 
are being educated, and the maximum of well-being possible 
here below for human society. 

The Climax; The End and Object op Christian 
Education 

The whole Encyclical moves as it were to a final climax, 
the end and object of Christian education: “a topic of the 
greatest importance, that is, the true nature of Christian 
education, as deducted from its proper end.” This proper 
end is, in cooperation with divine grace, to form the perfect 
Christian. This is the supernatural man referred to above, 
the man of character. It is expressed in theological terms 
as the formation of Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by baptism, the living of the supernatural life in Christ, 
and manifesting it in all our actions. This is the Christian 
life, the object of Christian education. This is the life of 
virtue, this is the life of grace. This is the life of the 
followers of Christ, those who imitate Christ, who take 
literally that “He is the way, the truth and the light.” 

This emphasis on the supernatural end of education is 
carried out throughout the Encyclical by the constant and 
inevitable association of the word Christian with the word 
education. What the Pope is concerned with is Christian 
education, the education of a Christian for the end and pur- 
pose for which by God’s blessing he was as a child begotten. 
In the section in which education in general is discussed 
without the word “Christian” as a prefix, it is said 

“Since education consists essentially in preparing 
man for what he must be and for what he must do 
here below, in order to attain the sublime end for 
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which he was created, it is clear that there can be no 
true education which is not wholly directed to man's 
last end.” 

And consequently to use the “double negative” of the Pope 
there can be no ideally perfect education which is not 
Christian education. 

The Purpose Summarized 

To put in summary form in language less technical, the 
purpose of education is the end of man — ^his highest and 
best self, his holiest self, if you please. However, it in- 
cludes all of man's nature subjecting the lower to the 
higher. It includes the whole aggregate of human nature 
in all its many-sidedness, and it includes all phases of 
human life, 

“physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, domes- 
tic and social, not with a view of reducing it in any 
way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, 
in accordance with the example and teaching of 
Christ.” 

While the over-all objective and purpose is the super- 
natural, the natural, as we have seen, is enriched and 
elevated; man must be prepared “for what -he must be 
and for what he must do here below.” And this, the Pope 
said "in order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created.” And this relationship is further emphasized in 
the observation that amidst the most exuberant material 
progress, earthly goods are not sufficient to produce true 
happiness either for the nation or for the individual. 

V 

The Educational Mission op the Social Institution in 
Teems op the End op Man 

The mission of the Church and the mission of the family 
is related to this educational purpose which is the end of 
man. Not only in the proper mission, the area of faith 
and morals where the Church shares the Divine Magis- 
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terium, but in every other kind of human learning and in- 
struction the Church has the independent right to make 
use of them, and to decide what is harmful to Christian 
education, because among other reasons “every form of 
instruction, no less than every human action, has a neces- 
sary connection with man’s last end.” 

So the mission of the family is related to the end of 
man. Leo XIII puts it this way: 

“By nature parents have a right to the training of 
' their children, but with this added duty that the 
education and instruction of the child be in accord with 
the end for which by God’s blessing it was begotten,” 

The mission of the State is in accord with the rights con- 
ferred upon it by God “to promote the common temporal 
welfare” ; and there will be coordination of the particular 
end of the three societies — ^family, Church, civil society — 
into which man is born. It is the function of the State in 
the order of nature to protect the child, to promote or foster 
instruction of youth, and when necessary to supplement 
that instruction. The achievement of the missions of the 
Church and the family is a decided help to the State in 
the achievement of its temporal mission. 

VI 

The Missions op the Socio-Educational Institutions 

In view of the fact that the mission to educate is given 
to three necessary societies, education is essentially a social 
and not a mere individual activity. The Encyclical thus 
words the relationship of these societies, the family, the 
Church and the State. 

“In the first place comes the family, instituted di- 
rectly by God for its peculiar purpose, the generation 
and formation of offspring; for this reason it has 
priority of nature and therefore of rights over civil 
society. Nevertheless, the family is an 'imperfect 
society, since it has not in itself all the means for its 
own complete development; whereas civil society is 
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a perfect society, having in itself all the means for its 
peculiar end, which is the temporal well-being of the 
community; and so, in this respect, that is, in view 
of the common good, it has preeminence over the 
family, which finds its own suitable temporal perfec- 
tion precisely in civil society. 

“The third society, in which man is born when, 
through Baptism, he receives the Divine life of grace, 
is the Church; a society of the supernatural order and 
of the universal extent; a perfect society, because it 
has in itself all the means required for its own end, 
which is the eternal salvation of mankind ; hence it is 
supreme in its own domain.” 

VII 

The Educational Mission op the Church 
The Church’s preeminent place in education is based on 
the expressed mission and supreme authority in the super- 
natural order. 

“Going therefore teach ye all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” 

The Nurture op the Church and its Social Effects 
The Church, also by its supernatural motherhood gen- 
erates, nurtures and educates souls in the Divine life of 
grace with her Sacraments, her doctrines and her ritual. 
It may use all other knowledge and instruction and above 
all it may decide which may help or harm Christian educa- 
tion. She has full right to promote letters, arts, sciences 
and all learning in so far as necessary or helpful to Chris- 
tion education. The work performed by the Church in this 
field has been of immense benefit to individuals, to families 
and to nations. The Church’s right over the entire educa- 
tion in all schools extends not only to direct religious in- 
struction but to all instruction in so far as religion and 
morality are concerned. It should be noted how carefully 
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the rights of the Church are defined by the addition of 
such modifying clauses as the one just quoted. 

Harmony Among the Socio-Educational Institutions 

The preeminence of the Church in the Christian educa- 
tion of humanity in all nations is in harmony with the rights 
of individuals and of other societies. All should work 
together and cooperate. The Pope says: 

“This is the more true because the rights of the 
family and of the State, even the rights of individuals 
regarding a just liberty in the pursuit of science, of 
methods of science and all sorts of profane culture, 
not only are not opposed to this preeminence of the 
Church, but are in complete harmony with it. The 
fundamental reason for this harmony is that the super- 
natural order, to which the Church owes her rights, 
not only does not in the least destroy the natural order ; 
to which pertain the other rights mentioned, but ele- 
vates the natural and perfects it, each affording mu- 
tual aid to the, other, and completing it in a manner 
proportioned to its respective nature and dignity. The 
reason is because both come from God, who cannot 
contradict Himself : ‘The works of God are perfect and 
all His ways are judgments.’ ” 

The Church as Educational Environment 

The Church’s educational work is also a part of the en- 
vironment of the child. God has endowed the great family 
of Christ, the Church, with the abundant helps of his grace 
and countless means to meet the weakness of man’s .fallen 
nature. The educational environment of the Church em- 
braces the Sacraments, divinely efficacious means of grace, 
the sacred ritual, so wonderfully instructive, and the ma- 
terial fabric of her churches whose liturgy and art have an 
immense educational value. This is in addition to a variety 
of schools, associations, and institutions of all kinds estab- 
lished for the training of youth in Christian piety, together 
with literature and the sciences, not omitting recreation 
and physical culture. 
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VIII 

The Educational Mission op the Family 

The inviolable right of the family to educate children 
is in accord with the common sense of mankind and is recog- 
nized in legal decisions, such as the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Oregon Case. This right is thus 
phrased in the Encyclical : 

“The family therefore holds directly from the Cre- 
ator the mission and hence the right to educate the 
offspring, a right inalienable because inseparably 
joined to the strict obligation, a right anterior to any 
right whatever of civil society and of the State, and 
therefore inviolable on the part of any power on 
earth.” 

The obligation of the parents extends to all education, re- 
ligious, moral, physical and civic. While the State has 
often violated the rights of parents, the Church has ever 
been the protector or defender of this right — always recog- 
nizing the family’s inviolable natural right to educate the 
children and placing at the disposal of families her office 
as teacher and educator. 

The Lamentable Decline op Family Lipe 

The family is the first natural and necessary element in 
the educational environment of the individual. A well- 
ordered and well-disciplined Christian family furnishes the 
basis for a sound Christian education, but in our con- 
temporary situation the Pope feels it necessary to point 
out the present day lamentable decline of family life and 
that, while long and careful study is devoted to preparation 
for offices and professions of a transitory and earthly life, 
parents have little or no preparation for their responsibili- 
ties in the family, particularly in the education of children. 

The declining influence of the domestic environment is 
evidenced in the custom of sending children away from 
home at tender ages. And in one country children are actu- 
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ally torn from the bosom of the family to be formed, or rather 
deformed or depraved, in godless schools and associations. 

The Parents’ Responsibility for the Child’s Welfare 

Parents should be careful about the right use of the 
authority given them by God, whose vicars in a real sense 
they are, to promote the education and welfare of the chil- 
dren. The authority is not given for the parents’ own 
advantage, but for the child’s. 

IX 

The Educational Service op the School 

The school became necessary as a social institution as 
the family became unequal to the task and the younger 
generation needed to be trained in the arts and sciences 
for the advantage and prosperity of civil society. It is 
through the school that the individual is most keenly aware 
of the State as a factor in his educational environment. 
While the school is thus conceived it is actually an instru- 
ment of the 'State. The relationship of the school as an 
instrument of the three societies — ^the family, the State, 
and the Church — needs to be kept in mind in a theology of 
education. The school owed its existence to the initiative 
of the family and the Church long before it was undertaken 
by the State. We must keep this relationship in mind in 
the operation of schools. The school as a social institution 
must not only be not in opposition to the Church, and the 
family, but must be in positive accord with them and form 
with them a perfect moral union, constituting one sanctuary 
of education, as it were, with the family and the Church. 
The school under ideal conditions is the instrument of all 
three societies. 

Thus conceived, the school will necessarily be related to 
achieving the purposes of the end of man, and all three socie- 
ties will be mutually cooperative in helping each individual 
to achieve his end. 
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A “neutral” school in which religion is excluded is 
necessarily incomplete and not only incomplete but has a 
strong tendency to become irreligious. The “mixed” school 
in which students are provided with proper religious in- 
struction, but receive other lessons in common with non- 
Catholic pupils from non-Catholic teachers, does not fulfill 
this harmony of relationship among the three social in- 
stitutions. 

The Catholic School 

Recognizing fully the mission of each of the social insti- 
tutions in achieving its respective purposes harmoniously, 
in terms of the end of man, the ideal school is one in which 
all the teaching and the whole organization of the school, its 
teachers, syllabi, and textbooks in every branch, are per- 
meated by the Christian spirit under the true and maternal 
supervision of the Church. This is the Catholic school. 
This does not mean that in a nation where there are differ- 
ent religious beliefs there is no chance to provide the 
public instruction other than by “neutral” or “mixed” 
schools. This can be achieved if the state will only leave 
free scope to the initiative of the Church and the family 
and give them such assistance and help as justice demands. 

Education as a Phase op Catholic Action 

To guarantee to their children a Catholic school is not a 
political but a genuinely religious work and an important 
task of Catholic Action, or, to use the exact language of 
the Pope, “they are not mixing in party politics, but are 
engaged in a religious enterprise demanded by conscience.” 
In providing this education for their children, Catholics are 
not separating their children from the body of the nation 
or its organization, but educating them in a manner most 
conducive to the prosperity of the nation and the achieve- 
ment of the purpose of the State — ^the temporal well-being 
of the individual. 
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Teachers and Education 

It may be necessary to note that “perfect schools are 
the results not so much of good methods as of good teachers; 
teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well grounded 
in the matter they have to teach and who possess the in- 
tellectual and moral convictions required by their impor- 
tant office, who cherish a genuine and holy love for the 
youths confided to them because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church of which they are the children of predilec- 
tion, and who is, therefore, directly the head of the true 
good of family and country.” Education, being a human 
process and creating the supernatural man, is naturally 
more affected by personality than by mere techniques. The 
training of youth which is the “art of art and the science 
of sciences” cannot in itself achieve the purposes of educa- 
tion without grace or without the faith of the individual. 

X 

The Church’s Use op Other Means to Achieve Its 

Mission 

Though “faith and morals” is the proper object of its 
mission, the Church is interested in everything that affects 
that mission, e.g., every other kind of human learning and 
instruction. This common patrimony, of individuals and 
society, the Church has an independent right to use and 
it decides what may be helpful or harmful to Christian 
education. As a matter of fact, all human action and all 
instruction has significance for man’s final end. The 
Church’s interest is more fully stated ; 

“It is the inalienable right as well as the indispensa- 
ble duty of the Church, to watch over the entire educa- 
tion of her children, in all institutions, public or pri- 
vate, not merely in regard to the religious instruction 
there given, but in regard to every other branch of 
learning and every regulation in so far as religion and 
morality are concerned.” 
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The Attitude of the Church Toward the Family 

These rights of the Church in no way interfere with the 
rights of the family nor of the State, but rather reinforce 
them. This is perhaps best illustrated for our purpose by 
the attitude toward the State. The Pope says : 

“Nor does it interfere with the regulations of the 
State, because the Church in her motherly prudence 
is not unwilling that her schools and institutions for 
the education of the laity be in keeping with the legiti- 
mate dispositions of civil authority; she is in every 
way ready to cooperate with this authority and to make 
provision for a mutual understanding, should difficul- 
ties arise.” 

It is well illustrated too in the Church’s unwillingness to 
baptize children of infidels without permission of parents 
in violation of the “family’s inviolable natural right to 
educate the children.” 

The Attitude op the Church Toward Science and 
Propane Culture 

The attitude toward a just liberty in the pursuit of science 
and of all sorts of profane culture is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

“This is the more true because the rights of the 
family and of the State, even the rights of individuals 
regarding a just liberty in the pursuit of science, of 
methods of science and all sorts of profane culture, 
not only are not opposed to this preeminence of the 
Church, but are in complete harmony with it. The 
fundamental reason for this harmony is that the super- 
natural order, to which the Church owes her rights, 
not only does not in the least destroy the natural order ; 
to which pertain the rights mentioned, but elevates 
the natural and perfects it, each affording mutual aid 
to the other, and completing it in a manner propor- 
tioned to its respective nature and dignity. The rea- 
son is because both come from God, who cannot con- 
tradict Himself: ‘The works of God are perfect and 
all His ways are judgments.’ ”* 

The norm of a just freedom in things scientific serves also as an inviolable norm 
of a just freedom in things didactic, or for rightly understood liberty in teaching. 
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We have been concerned here only to start this interest 
of the Church toward science, profane culture, and other 
aspects of life not directly a part of its mission. The three 
paragraphs illustrate how important these areas are, and 
because of their relation to man’s “last end,” the Church’s 
interest in them. The rights of teachers, being delegated 
rights, might have been used to further illustrate the rights 
of the family. Church, and State, but the general principle 
is sufficiently clear. 


XI 

Bases in Theology 

Let us summarize briefly the main concepts of theology 
that are a,t the basis of the discussion of Christian educa- 
tion in the Encyclical. They are listed, largely in the 
language used by the Pope, as follows : 

1. God, first principle and last end of the whole 
universe. 

2. Man created by God to His image and likeness and 
destined for Him who is infinite perfection. 

3. God is the Supreme Good, for the souls of men. 

4. “Man fallen from his original estate, but redeemed 
by Christ and restored to the supernatural condi- 
dition of adopted son of God, though without the 
preternatural privileges of bodily immortality or 
perfect control of appetite.” 

5. Man needs the abundant helps of God’s grace and 
the countless means with which He has endowed 
the great; family of Christ, the Church. 

6. ' The Sacraments are the divinely efficacious means 

of God’s grace. 

7. “God has divided the government of the human 
race between two authorities, ecclesiastical and 
civil, establishing one over things Divine, the other 
over things human. Both are supreme, each in its 
own domain; each has its own fixed boundaries 
which limit its activities. These boundaries are 
determined by the peculiar nature and the proxi- 
mate end of each, and describe as it were a sphere 
within which, with exclusive right, each may de- 
velop its influence.” 
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8. The Church is divinely commissioned to teach by 
Christ: “All power is given to me in heaven and 
in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you, and behold I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.” 

9. “In faith and morals, God Himself has made the 
Church sharer in the Divine Magisterium and, by 
a special privilege, granted her immunity from 
error.” 

10. The Church into which man is born by Baptism 
has for its end the eternal salvation of mankind. 

11. The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. 

12. God directly instituted the family for its peculiar 
purpose, the generation and formation of offspring. 

13. “The father according to the flesh has in a particu- 
lar way a share in that principle which in a manner 
universal is found in God. . . . The father is the 
principle of generation, of education, and disci- 
pline, and of everything that bears upon the per- 
fecting of human life.” 

14. “Parents are under a grave obligation to see to 
the religious and moral education of their children, 
as well as to their physical and civic training, as 
far as they can, and moreover to provide for their 
temporal well-being.” 

15. The Creator has ordained and disposed perfect 
union of sexes only in matrimony and with varying 
degrees of contact in the family and in society. 

16. The civil society and the State are subject to God 
and to His law, natural and Divine. 

17. A universal moral code is found in the Decalogue, 
the Gospel law and in the consciences of men. 

18. Matters of education which belong to the super- 
natural order are not subject to physical laws, and 
hence to research or experiment are conclusions 
of a purely natural and profane order. 

19. The function of civil society is the temporal well- 
being of the community — ^the common good, by 
rights conferred by the Author of nature. 



THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


Ebv. Beenaedine Myers, O.P., Ed.M., S.T.Lr.* 


It was at the call of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, that the nine representatives of na- 
tional educational organizations came together in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for their first meeting on December 1, 2, 3, 
1947. These nine representatives form the National Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, the chief 
concern of which is a program of action intended to accel- 
erate and expand the effectiveness of endeavors being made 
in schools to meet the needs of all youth. The Commission 
is also concerned with youth not now in secondary schools 
as well as with the much larger group in school whose needs 
are not being adequately met. 

This National Commission will attempt to provide co- 
ordinating leadership for achieving the ideal of appropriate 
universal secondary education so long held by American 
educational leaders. To this end it will (1) promote co- 
operative research bearing on its problems, (2) disseminate 
information to attain its program, and (3) foster active 
implementation at state and local levels of more efficient 
and effective youth education. 

Chairman of the Commission is Benjamin C. Willis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Willis 
represents the American Association of School Adnainistra- 
tors. Other members are : 

Charles S. Wilkins, President, A. & M. College, Magnolia, 
Ark., representing the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

J. C. Wright, formerly Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
cational Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 

* President, N. 0. B- A. Secctodary School Department ; Memher, National Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
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ton, D. C., representing the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Paul D. Collier, Director, Bureau of Youth Service, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., representing 
the National Association of High School Supervisors and 
Directors of Secondary Education. 

Francis L, Bacon, Principal, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, 111., representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 

M. D. Mobley, Director, Division of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga., represent- 
ing the National Association of Directors for Vocational 
Education. 

Rev. Bernardine Myers, O.P., President, Secondary School 
Department, National Catholic Educational Association, 
Director of Studies, Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
111., representing the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., representing the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 

Marcella Rita Lawler, State Department of Education, 
Olympia, Wash., representing the National Education 
Association. 

The National Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth owes its existence to an impassioned plea for 
more adequate school offerings for all youth voiced by Dr. 
Charles A, Prosser. It was at the final conference of a 
meeting held in June, 1945, under the sponsorship of the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Education that 
Dr. Prosser presented what has now become a historic 
resolution. The Prosser Resolution points out the need 
for a more practical program of education for those boys 
and girls of high school age for whom neither the college 
preparation curriculum nor training for the skilled voca- 
tions is desirable. It further called upon the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to hold a series of regional confer- 
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ences between representatives of general education and 
vocational education to consider this problem and at least 
to begin its solution. These conferences were held in New 
York City, Chicago, Cheyenne, Sacramento and Bir- 
mingham. 

A number of broad conclusions arose from these meetings 
which point unmistakably to the importance of the problem 
contained in the resolution. Some of these agreements are : 

1. That secondary education today is failing to provide 
adequately for the life adjustment of a major num- 
ber of pupils of secondary school age. 

2. That a broadened viewpoint and a genuine desire 

^ to serve all youth is needed on the part of teachers 

and those who plan the curricula of teacher-training 
schools. 

3. That functional experiences in the areas of practical 
arts, home and family life, health and physical 
fitness, and civic competence are basic in any pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of youth today. 

4. That a supervised program of work experience is 
absolutely required for the youth with whom the 
Resolution is concerned. 

5. That an intimate, comprehensive and continuous 
guidance program must be the basis upon which 
any efforts to provide life adjustment education 
must rest. 

We feel assured that all Catholic educators will agree 
regarding the genuineness of these conclusions. The first, 
i.e., that the needs, interests and abilities of many high 
school youth have not been well served, is evident from the 
following facts: (1) more than one fifth of the nation’s 
youth do not enter high school, (2) more than 40 per cent 
who enter quit before graduation, (3) many of those who 
remain in school are required to take part in educational 
procedures so unrelated to every day life that, when they 
finish school, they are not at all adjusted to life as they 
find it. 

The second conclusion Vill make all Catholic teachers do 
a little serious thinking. Regarding the first part — ^the 
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broadened viewpoint — perhaps we all have need of some 
improvement. Maybe we have been and still are a bit on 
the conservative side. True, we are educating with eternal 
salvation always in mind, but it must not be forgotten 
that a well adjusted life in the world can be a most im- 
portant factor in winning a blessed eternity. In short, we 
are sometimes so engrossed in teaching truth that we for- 
get the persons to whom we are teaching the truth. Because 
of the consecration that is ours due to our priestly char- 
acter or the religious vows that we profess, the other part 
of this second conclusion — ^the genuine desire to serve all 
youth — ^has a most intriguing appeal for us. We feel and 
rightly so, that we are all actuated by a most genuine and 
sincere desire to serve all youth whom Divine Providence 
has entrusted to our educational efforts. In fact, it is right 
here that we fit ourselves into the picture of the law of char- 
ity : “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with thy whole mind 
— and thy neighbor as thyself.” The old maxim that “we 
learn to do by doing” brings us all into agreement with the 
third conclusion. In order to meet the needs of youth 
today we must do more than merely teach. We must 
demonstrate, we must invite our pupils to perform the vari- 
ous functions called for in the various areas contained in 
the conclusion. 

A supervised program of work experience, demanded as 
absolutely necessary in order to meet the needs of the 
youth with whom the Resolution is concerned, assuredly 
would be a new departure for the Catholic high school. 
However, it is not beyond the possible. In fact, many of 
our Catholic schools already have the machinery at hand 
whereby this program could be put into action. Local 
businessmen, factories, and other interests are constantly 
seeking student help and these in cooperation with an in- 
dividual on our faculties, capable of supervising the pro- 
gram and zealous for life adjustment education, could cer- 
tainly make possible the work experience required. 

From surveys at hand, it would seem that in our Catholic 
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high schools the matter of guidance is at best haphazard. 
Of course we have no fear that the function of guidance 
is neglected. Administrators, individual teachers, athletic 
coaches and in fact almost everyone connected with the 
school is ready and anxious to act in this capacity whenever 
given the opportunity. But we must subscribe to the final 
conclusion of the regional conferences that, if any effort 
toward life adjustment education is to succeed, it must be 
based upon a program of systematized guidance. 

These conclusions are based in part on a number of ques- 
tions upon which the Prosser Resolution focuses attention 
— questions which the National Commission must further 
attempt to answer. They are : 

1. How can the youth with whom the Resolution is 
concerned be given occupational or other motives 
which are as potent as those possessed by the 
youth headed for college or the skilled occupations? 

2. What is it that we need to know about these in- 
dividual youth in order to guide them? 

3. For what reasons do some of them drop out of 
school? 

4. What ways and means can be used to know them? 

5. What educational needs do they have? 

6. What educational experienc'es must the school pro- 
vide in order to meet the needs of these less well- 
served youths? 

7. What financial and organizational changes in pub- 
lic secondary schools must be made if the problem 
is to be solved? 

8. What changes need to be made in the recruitment 
and training of teachers if this problem is to be 
solved? 

9. How can the members of the teaching profession 
be aided in seeing the importance of this task and 
how can their active assistance be secured? 

10. flow can the public be aided in seeing the impor- 
tance of this task and how can the active assistance 
of the people be secured? 

And so, one easily sees that an immense amount of re- 
search must be accomplished before anything like a program 
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of action based upon the Prosser Kesolution can be set 
into motion. A considerable part of, this research, how- 
ever, has already been done and has resulted in a number 
of Common Understandings with regard to the vast content 
of the Eesolution itself. Among these have been found a 
considerable number of implications for secondary educa- 
tion. We list below those considered most important by 
the committee which engaged in this particular study: 

1. Implications concerning guidance and pupil-person- 
nel services 

2. Implications concerning citizenship 

3. Implications coiicerning home and family life 

4. Implications concerning leisure 

5. Implications concerning health 

6. Implications concerning consumer education 

7. Implications concerning tools of learning 

8. Implications concerning work experience and occu- 
pational adjustments 

9. Implications concerning administrative, financial, 
and organizational arrangements in the school 

Added to these implications found in the Resolution is 
one insisted upon by the National Commission and which 
certainly will merit the most generous applause by every 
Catholic educator. It is the implication concerning ethical 
and moral living which seems today to be the unmet need 
of a much larger sector of youth than the sixty per cent 
suggested in the Resolution. 

It must be admitted here that never in the nation’s history 
has secondary education faced so important and so far- 
reaching a challenge. Never before has an educational 
problem created so universal an interest. From coast to 
coast and from the Lakes to the Gulf come requests for 
greater enlightenment on this matter of Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth. Great sums of money must be pro- 
vided to carry out the necessary research and to set the 
program in action on national, state and local levels. Un- 
doubtedly the United States Government will provide some 
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and, for the rest, it is hoped that some of the g^reat Founda- 
tions will come to education’s aid. 

And now comes the question, '‘What will be the part to 
be |)layed by the Catholic high school in putting into action 
this program for Life Adjustment Education?” The answer 
is simple. The Catholic high school is and always will be 
enthusiastic for any programs of better and more universal 
education for its youth and zealous in carrying it to per- 
fection. The U. S. Office of Education is keenly aware of 
the magnitude of the contribution of Catholic education to 
the nation. We have not been left out in regard to the de- 
liberations connected with this entire program. We have a 
representative on the National Commission who was most 
graciously and respectfully received into this group of 
notable educators. We recognize the need. All that we want 
are the necessary instructions which before very long will 
be issued from our State Departments of Education. 

To make apparent the interest and cooperation of the 
Catholic high school in this national movement for more ade- 
quate education, the Secondary School Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association will devote its 
entire program at the forthcoming San Francisco conven- 
tion to the discussion of "Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth.” 
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THE SUBTLETIES OF SECULARISM 

Most Eev. Bernard J. Sheil, D.D.* 

The hour is grave and the tune is troubled. There are 
wars and rumors of wars ; people are fearful and unhappy 
everywhere ; discontented with a discontent they cannot de- 
fine, but only feel ; the air is full of tension, of unrest. Every- 
one seems permanently ill at ease, and distrust of friends, of 
neighbors, of nations grows from day to day. There are 
only a few clear voices in this maelstrom of confused human- 
ity, and very few listen or understand. 

Our fragmented concepts of God, of man, of the world 
have produced nothing but chaos. We could hardly expect 
anything else. Actions are inevitably going to be chaotic 
and inconsecutive, if philosophy is chaotic and confusing. 
The fact that we Americans, for example, still eagerly and 
fervently cling to freedom and justice is a tribute, not to our 
intellectual and spiritual coherence, but to the intrinsic, en- 
during attraction and essential value of these qualities. We 
are clinging, in other words, to the remnants of a tradition 
that was once intellectually and spiritually fortified by 
stable, permanent truth. 

The progressive separation of the world from truth 
(which has been misnamed progress) has sapped us of our 
spiritual vitality, so that we stand almost powerless before 
the onslaughts of the forces of evil. The philosophy of the 
completely self-sufficient human being once held out won- 
drous promises to men, but it has ended in a mad dance, in 
a reeling, battered world, in a bitter humanity. What we 
see now is the perversion and progressive abandonment of 
our own standards : religion opposed and callously abused ; 
human beings treated like beasts ; millions of people uprooted 
from their homes ; freedom scandalously disregarded ; fami- 
lies broken up without qualm. And all in the name of power. 

H!s Excellency delivered this address to the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Midwest 
Secondary School Department of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, March 9, 1948. As Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, Bishop 
Sheil is well known for his extensive contiibutions to the held of education and social 
science. 
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Civilization today is still Christian in appearance. We 
still hold up as ideals the things which Judaeo-Christianity 
has always regarded as most important. Yet, beneath all 
that and now more and more openly, the real values of our 
time are coming to the fore, the values which men in fact 
hold highest. More and more, morality is openly abused and 
disavowed; formerly, we at least tried to cling to moral 
principles. It is symptomatic of this despairing kind of 
honesty that Russia, one of the most powerful nations on 
earth, no longer bothers to pretend. The external catastro- 
phes. the monumental disasters, that have stricken men are 
in themselves bad enough. But there is abroad today a 
force which is seeking to effect an internal disaster: the 
corruption of men’s souls. If this force succeeds, the world 
will erupt into a barbarism compared to which the barbar- 
ism of the Goths was as child’s play. 

You can call this force the Devil; and you will be right. 
But the Devil, with characteristic cleverness, has disguised 
himself in a most subtle way: it is the way of secularism. 
He, of course, does not make a frontal attack, as he never 
does. Because of the subtlety of secularism and because it 
is all pervasive, it is almost impossible to identify it, but 
examples of it abound. We are so immersed in it that we 
ourselves are often not aware of it and of its influence on 
our lives and actions. 

Secularism has been admirably deflned in the Bishops’ 
statement of 1947 : “No man can disregard God — and play 
a man’s part in God’s world. Unfortunately, however, there 
are many men — and their number is daily increasing — ^who 
in practice live their lives without recognizing that this is 
God’s world. For the most part they do not deny God. On 
formal occasions they may even mention his name. Not all 
of them would subscribe to the statement that all moral 
values derive from merely human conventions. But they 
fail to bring an awareness of their responsibility to God into 
their thought and action as individuals and members of 
society. This, in essence, is what we mean by secularism.” 
This is the underlying evil of our day. The great evil of 
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the day is precisely this disregard of God, a disregard which 
ranges from positive denial of His existence to a practical 
indifference to Him. This root evil has been called, accu- 
rately, secularism. But, no matter what you call it, it is the 
root of all our trouble. 

Because of this, there is a loss of the sense of sin and 
a personal responsibility to God. As a result, family life is 
undermined, because God has been removed from the family 
circle. Education itself is in considerable confusion because 
God is, except in some schools, almost totally ignored. Eco- 
nomic life, indeed life itself, is often plain, uninterrupted, 
unrelieved misery, because God is never consulted. The 
total effect of massed human suffering is so great that our 
minds are stunned; again an effect of leaving God out of 
our plans. 

But secularism is a big word; and “disregard for God” is 
a big and frightening idea. How does it work out in daily 
life? How, specifically, is it manifested in our Catholic 
high schools? It would be unjust to deny that Catholic high 
schools are doing an excellent j'ob. And surely there is 
nothing more inspiring than the extraordinary work 
throughout our country of nuns and priests in the difficult 
field of teaching. Without their dedicated lives, without 
their real daily and constant personal sacrifices, their un- 
sung devotion, our Catholic students, and, for that matter, 
our country, would lose immeasurably. Only God can ade- 
quately repay them for their fabulous labors. Yet, in spite 
of this, there are manifestations of this evil called secular- 
ism, even in our Catholic schools. Naturally, as Catholics, 
we stoutly maintain that God is the central fact of our 
existence. But there are indications that we do not always 
follow out our beliefs in practice. 

The first area in which this comes to mind is the teach- 
ing of religion. Now, religion, in most high schools, is not 
an accredited course ; and some schools, in their slavish de- 
votion to the requirements of the accrediting agency, do 
not hesitate to cut down the time given to this subj’ect. The 
.students frequently regard the religion class as of little im- 
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portance. Their attitude is only a reflection of the faculty’s 
attitude. Religion class may even be omitted if a special 
occasion arises, whereas nothing under the sun would lead 
a principal or teacher to omit a geometry class. Then, too, 
there is the dead, lifeless discussion of religion, of the cen- 
tral facts of life: God, the human personality, the relation 
of man to God, the soul, man’s destiny. The relation of re- 
ligion to life, to everyday living is not made clear, with the 
result that we have millions of Sunday Catholics who regard 
religion as a sort of expendable appendage, as something 
outside real life. ^ 

For the most part, the very meaning of life, the very dig- 
nity of man and all related questions are properly validated 
only by religion. It is particularly tragic, then, that our 
high school students are frequently not religiously equipped ; 
consequently, they may not ever be properly equipped. 

The presence of secularist attitudes in our high schools is 
revealed also in the prevalent racial attitudes among both 
our students and faculties. No church has so insisted on 
the human dignity as has our own Catholic church. Our 
present Holy Father, along with all his predecessors, has 
made the most eloquent defense of man. Yet we Catholics 
in the United States have not responded to these magnificent 
appeals to safeguard human dignity. And nowhere is this 
seen more clearly than in our high schools. The almost 
total absence of members of minority groups from our Cath- 
olic high schools is a realistic and sufficient commentary on 
our practical belief in the equality of all men under God. 
This exclusion of racial minorities strengthens existing 
prejudices in our students. The grievous disregard of men, 
whether they are adults or high school students, is a clear 
but sad example of a grievous disregard of God. 

There have even been occasions on which teachers actively 
encouraged the growth of race prejudice. Such things are 
odious. It is absolutely indefensible and sinful for teachers, 
whether priests or nuns or lay people, in any way to foster 
race prejudice. It is an intolerable situation, this flouting 
of Christ’s commandment to love one another. Happily, 
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such hateful things are not common among our teachers; 
but there should not be even one instance of it. Race preju- 
dice and racial discrimination cannot be reconciled with 
Catholicism, no matter how cleverly we rationalize. Christ’s 
command that we love one another is a command, not a 
suggestion. 

Another striking evidence of secularism, the disregard for 
God which leads straight to the disregard for man, is found 
in the student’s attitude toward social and economic ques- 
tions. This attitude also is, unfortunately, picked up from 
the teachers. Let it be clear that I believe in no field has 
so much progress been made as in that of education. In 
general I have noticed a most encouraging and exciting 
broadening of students’ interest in the papal encyclicals 
and in the troublesome issues of the day. But in spite of this 
splendid improvement, there is still a vast wall of indiffer- 
ence toward social problems and the solution offered by the 
Church. Sometimes one hears the most regrettable social 
pronouncements from young Catholics. 

It is depressing to discover some of the completely anti- 
social attitudes our students have. Of course, much of this 
is produced in the homes. And the students are still young 
enough, I know, to be taught better; but what if some of 
them never receive such teaching? But the schools can 
exert themselves far more in the interest of correct social 
thinking. There are still too many teachers whose social 
and economic ideas are very nearly feudal. Such teachers, 
especially if they have strong personalities, always leave 
strong and wrong impressions on students. The painful 
result is that our high schools are producing more than 
their share of rugged “little” individualists, who, unfor- 
tunately, will grow up to be “big” rugged individualists. 
And the philosophy of individualism, just as the philosophy 
of collectivism, is essentially opposed to the teachings of 
Christ. 

Many of our students are admirably informed on com- 
munism and its evils. But they are woefully ignorant of the 
reasons which brought on communism. It is perfectly fine 
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that they fight the evils of totalitarianism; but we must 
not let them get so wrapped up in this that they forget some- 
thing far more important; a decent, just Christian social 
order ; and the restoration of all things in Christ. That is 
the job the Popes have given us. 

There are related instances of secularism in our schools. 
There is, for instance, the unhealthy promotion of a false 
sense of values. It is not odd that such things should creep 
into our schools and into our lives, since we are products of 
a certain type of environment ; what is odd is the widespread 
acceptance of these values, essentially anti-spiritual, by 
Catholics. I refer to such a thing as the confusion on what 
success means, or what a successful man is. 

Success is so often identified with money; and social pres- 
sure exerts its very great influence toward making the rich 
man the respected and admired man, just because he is rich. 
The student in the high school who is subject to this pres- 
sure is the victim of harmful and possibly permanent con- 
fusion. The devotion to success as identified with money is 
a pervasive evil, clearly anti-spiritual and anti-God, and 
therefore wrong. This sort of success and Catholicism have 
nothing in common. I am not speaking of money as being 
evil in itself; it certainly is not. But our high school 
students, along with the rest of us, very often find them- 
selves in serious conflict over what is of first importance, 
just because of this peculiar attitude on money. 

There is so much talk and so little action; and so much 
of that action is without contemplation, without roots in 
God. It is no wonder we have not made our mark in the 
world, because we have not been good witnesses to the truth 
of Christ. There has been too much complacency, when the 
world is falling apart before our very eyes ; there has been 
too much self-satisfaction, when events ought to make us 
bristle with indignation; there has been too much self- 
congratulation, when we possess a truth that we do not dare 
to use. 

We boast that we have the only right theory of education. 
That is certainly true. But I suspect that we Catholics have 
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often traded our splendid educational heritage for a “mess 
of North Central Association pottage.” It must be ad- 
mitted that these accrediting agencies have done much to 
improve all schools. But they are not the last word on what 
is important and what is not. If we say that the things of 
the spirit are most important, then why do we so often act 
as if they are not? 

There has been improvement, tremendous improvement in 
our schools, I repeat. Our Catholic schools are unquestion- 
ably superior to others. It would be most unjust to leave 
the impression that our schools are failing completely. But 
if they are not failing completely, neither are they succeed- 
ing completely in convincing our students that their voca- 
tion is to Christianize the world and to assist in the recon- 
struction of this world, or in helping them see that it is not 
enough to believe in Catholicism, but that they must also live 
it all day every day. 

It is never easy to live a Christian life ; the attractions of 
the world and the pull of passion, the inclinations of our 
soiled but redeemed human nature — all' these things work 
against us. But at the same time, we have the promise of 
Christ, God Himself, that His help will never be lacking, 
if we only ask for it and use it. If we have already asked for 
that help, let us ask for more ; if we have already used that 
help, let us use it more. 



PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF FEDERAL TAX- 
EXEMPTION FOR SCHOOLS 

Rev. Robert H, Sweeney, C.S.C.* 

If you had revealed to George Washington during his 
lifetime a conviction that King’s College ought to pay 
federal income taxes, you would have baffled him consider- 
ably. Entirely apart from the question of whether a direct 
tax should be imposed upon any citizen or institution by a 
federal government, the notion that King’s College might 
possibly be considered in the category of income-producing 
or profit-making institutions would have marked you as an 
imaginative sort. 

Of course, you might also have deeply shaken the Father 
of our Country’s trust in your balance if you had proposed 
discussing means of alleviating a national debt of two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight billion dollars ; or means of raising six 
billion dollars annually merely to meet the interest on a pub- 
lic debt. 

I. The Problem op Raising Federal FuWds 

The staggering national debt and the enormous costs of 
running the national government have forced the House of 
Representatives to restudy the entire federal tax structure. 
It seems evident that some way must be devised of increas- 
ing the federal income and reducing the debt; at the same 
time, a move to increase taxes on the already heavily- 
burdened taxpayer might spell suicide for the political party 
guilty of sponsorship. One luscious plum that immediately 
strikes the eye of a hungry tax bureau is the privilege of 
tax-exemption that has been accorded since colonial times 
to religious and charitable institutions and in more recent 
times to the thousands of cooperative enterprises that have 
been formed. 

If tax-exemption were eliminated, it would have the im- 
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mediate effect of adding millions of dollars annually to gov- 
ernmental income ; it would also have the attractive quality 
of easing the burden on taxpayers without creating hostility 
among a large number of the voting public. The one dis- 
turbing feature would be that elimination of tax-exemption 
would also eliminate thousands of charitable institutions, 
and every informed legislature knows that ultimately the 
burden would be thrown back on the taxpayer, with addi- 
tional costs for governmental administration. 

Consequently, the House Ways and Means Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Knudson (R., Minn.), 
has hopefully but cautiously approached the problem of a 
complete revision of the Internal Revenue Code, with a par- 
ticular interest in curtailing tax-exemption if it can grace- 
fully be accomplished. 

The avid interest of the Ways and Means Committee in 
exemptions nas been sharply abetted by representations 
made before it by various organizations striving to elimi- 
nate one or another form of tax-exemption. For example, 
the American Council of Commercial Laboratories on July 
8, 1947, filed a complaint with Congress that 52 land-grant 
colleges were engaging in research and testing projects for 
industrial concerns, that they were in direct competition 
v/ith the Commercial Laboratories, and that they were an- 
nually receiving millions of dollars for these services with- 
out paying taxes or having to report how they made the 
money. On November 18, 1947, Commercial Laboratories 
through its Washington Liaison Service recommended to the 
Ways and Means Committee that educational institutions 
engaged in business amounting to more than $5,000 be re- 
quired to file Internal Revenue Form 990; this would in- 
volve the colleges in a major gymnastic of accounting, be- 
cause this highly complicated form is based on the account- 
ing system of an industrial concern in business for profit. 
A similar proposal made by the Treasury Department sev- 
eral years ago was rejected for non-profit charitable and 
educational corporations. 

Another major goad to the curiosity of the Ways and 
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Means Committee was the testimony of the National Tax 
Equality Association that it estimated the government was 
being deprived of nearly three billion dollars by tax- 
exemption between 1942 and 1950. This obviously made no 
account of the correlative fact that the elimination of tax- 
exemption would eliminate the capacity of thousands of 
charitable and educational institutions to carry on their 
work, and a gargantuan burden of carrying on those public 
services would fall back upon the government. 

II. Arguments Favoring Curtailment op 
Tax-Exemption 

1. The government must reduce the national debt without 
increasing taxes. The burden on the taxpayer is already 
severe. Corporations are taxed 40 per cent of their ad- 
justed gross income. Moreover, if the government con- 
tinues under the staggering burden of the present national 
debt, it keeps itself in the position of a man perpetually 
struggling in the clutches of a moneylender: all of its in- 
come goes to pay the interest on a loan, and it never redeems 
the mortgage on its house. This year a net of approxi- 
mately seven billion dollars saved over budget estimates 
could go to reduction of the debt. De facto — some of it may 
go to financing the Marshall Plan. 

It is distinctly worth our noting that education suffers 
under a system of high taxes, because the voluntary contri- 
butions on which education has always had to rely are re- 
duced and the sizeable bequests that have helped to build 
the endowments of many universities are eliminated where 
exorbitant taxes have prevented the accumulation of size- 
able estates. 

2. The cooperative movement has deprived government 
of millions in taxes. 

At the present time there are more than 10,150 farmers’ 
cooperatives alone. Most of these are local, but many of 
them have done a gigantic business in marketing and pur- 
chasing. They are tax-exempt, and their volume of busi- 
ness, which is more than five and a half billion dollars an- 
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nually, is in competition with middlemen whose income is 
taxed. The struggle of the State Chambers of Commerce 
to eliminate what they term this unfair competition is well 
known; the Dominion of Canada after a year-long study 
subjected cooperatives to income tax on the ground that 
their purpose is to save or make money for their members. 

Unfortunately, the cooperatives have come to be brack- 
eted with schools and charities because of the common pre- 
rogative of tax-exemption. This, undoubtedly, throws the 
schools into an unfavorable light, because the purpose of 
the cooperative is to save or make money whereas the schools 
and charities have no such profit motive ; thier purpose is 
the public service of education and charity. 

3. Tax-exemption is a potential weapon against private 
enterprise. 

If a school owns a spaghetti factory, or if a foundation 
established by a group of alumni serving without salary 
acquires a spaghetti factory for the exclusive benefit of the 
school, the factory’s income is not subject to the 40 per cent 
income tax. This is provided by Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Consequently, the school has the power to 
undersell its competitors who pay the income tax. Or, if it 
is desired, it could put the 40 per cent of income back into 
expansion of the business, and eventually it could force all 
competitors out of business. 

Private industrialists in competition with tax-exempt 
enterprises are concerned because they feel they are at the 
mercy of the trustees of educational institutions with 
power to destroy. Actual charges of price manipulation by 
tax-exempt enterprises are virtually nonexistent; but the 
fact remains that more and more schools have been taking 
advantage of the tax-exemption in acquiring lucrative busi- 
nesses, such as hotels, factories, stores, oil wells, real estate, 
garages and many other commercial projects that have no 
direct connection with the business of education. 

It is interesting to note that the legal representatives of 
New York University, which recently has acquired four 
business firms with a value of many millions of dollars, felt 
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the cogency of this objection keenly enough to suggest before 
the House Ways and Means Committee on December 12, 
1947, that if any regulation were felt to be necessary it ought 
to be in the form of a statute requiring such tax-exempt 
enterprises to use for immediate purposes of education the 
amount of income that would have gone to government in 
taxes ; this would avoid the danger of underselling and would 
prevent colleges from acquiring business firms on mere 
credit and paying for them out of the tax-free income. 

It is obvious that the removal of more and more commer- 
cial firms from the tax rolls means that a heavier burden is 
placed on other firms and on individual taxpayers to sup- 
port the costs of all the benefits of government, such as 
military and police protection, public health services, and 
all of the hundreds of other benefits which are enjoyed by 
the taxpaying and the tax-exempt person alike. 

Chairman Knudson has expressed concern over the incur- 
sions of schools into commercial fields that are in no way 
directly connected with academic education; he wonders 
whether any halt in the trend can be anticipated or whether 
the more aggressive and profit-minded schools will ulti- 
mately gain complete control of our business structure by 
using tax-exemption as a weapon. The ogre of rnortmain 
and the persistent charge that the Church through history 
has used its privileged position to acquire and hoard 
wealthy estates may reasonably be suspected to lurk in the 
back of the minds of some of the legislators. 

Only the educators’ instinctive conservatism or a dullness 
of business sense has prevented an even greater number of 
forays into the field of tax-free business. 

4. Suspicion that tax-exemption has been abused. 

It is, of course, a laudable phenomenon of philanthropy 
when a wealthy industrial family turns a profitable business 
into a foundation whose income is to go entirely to education 
or charity — excepting a comfortable income for the family 
of the founders. But taxgatherers are inclined to diagnose 
a remote aroma of reluctance on the part of some founding 
industrialists to turn over to the government the large 
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share of income required by the Internal Revenue Code. 
That this is no more than a partial motivation no one would 
deny, but the scent of tax evasion persists in the nostrils of 
the men of government. 

Again, in the case of cooperatives a service of marketing 
and buying for the purpose of saving or making money by- 
eliminating a middleman whose income would be taxed dis- 
tinctly jars the taxgatherer. He cannot help suspecting that 
the escape from taxes has had a distinct bearing on the 
phenomenal growth of cooperatives. 

5. The government should know where the money goes. 

The argument has been used that tax exemption is a priv- 
ilege accorded by government; it is the equivalent of a 
rebate of funds that the government has the power to col- 
lect. In a sense it is the same as if the taxpaying populace 
were contributing the money to education and charity. And 
consequently the government as representative of the people 
should have a right to know exactly what becomes of the 
money; and, if the government believes that the money is 
not being used in the best interests of the public welfare, it 
should have the right to determine that the exemption shall 
be curtailed or the money used in a way that is not harmful 
to the taxpayer. 

It is true that the position of the colleges has not been 
helped by the over-liberal attitude of some schools that have 
stoutly defended the right of their professors to propagate 
atheism in their classes, to sneer at traditional Christian 
morals, to attack private property and to damn in toto the 
traditional American form of enterprise. There have been 
repeated pointed remarks by members of the Ways and 
Means Committee about communism in the schools and 
about the need of a well-bristled broom for the rooms of 
the left wing of the campus. 

III. Arguments Favoring Continued Tax-Exemption 

It is not the purpose of this article to evaluate the argu- 
ments concerning tax-exemption of cooperatives; in his tes- 
timony before the Ways and Means Committee on November 
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4., 1947, Under Secretary Wiggins of the Treasury Depart- 
ment after a rather complete study of the matter confessed 
that the problem was not easy but he indicated an attitude 
of the Treasury that exemption should be eliminated at least 
partially. Unfortunately, the thorough study that is being 
made by the Treasury Department on the income and the 
amount of exemption enjoyed by charitable, fraternal and 
educational organizations has not yet been completed. 

It is the purpose of this article to consider only the tax- 
exemption enjoyed by schools, and particularly institutions 
of higher learning. The threat of at least partial removal 
of the privilege is of drastic concern to all educators. 

It should have escaped the notice of no one engaged in the 
field of education that there is a general assumption underly- 
ing the alignments cast in favor of removal of tax-exemp- 
tion: that schools are in business and may reasonably be 
expected to pay for the costs of government as do other 
businesses. There should be no necessity of stressing here 

the fact that education is not a profit-making endeavor 

either in theory or in fact. It is a public service, including 
as a primary function the training of a citizenry and espe- 
cially an enlightened leadership for the nation. No one 
thus far, not even the most hostile antagonist of tax-exemp- 
tion, has chosen to assert that it is not more important than 
the work of flood-control or improving the breed of dairy 
herds, both of which are governmental projects supported 
out of public taxes. 

The basic problem here is an evaluation of education. No 
one questions that it should have the encouragement of the 
government; but the bitterly real tax emergency has 
brought on a restudy of the amount of favor that should be 
given to education by the tax laws. Should the schools be 
given an unlimited right to engage in commercial enter- 
prises for the benefit of education, when those commercial 
enterprises are in no way connected with education except 
as a means of raising funds? To what extent should indus- 
trial firms be allowed to make use of the applied research 
and testing facilities of the universities, at rates that can 
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reflect freedom from the burden of taxation? Entirely apart 
from the problems of taxes, would it be economically healthy 
to allow the churches and schools and fraternal organiza- 
tions to extend their control unlimitedly over the commercial 
enterprises of the nation? 

Here are some of the arguments that militate against the 
curtailment of tax-exemption of the schools: 

1. The danger of federal control of education. 

Removal of tax-exemption would squeeze out of existence 
thousands of schools which are barely surviving. The finan- 
cial plight of education is too well known to need high-light- 
ing here ; it is sufficient to recall the colleges and universities 
that at the present time are engaged in fund-raising activ- 
ities with announced goals of two billion dollars for imme- 
diate development; many universities, of course, have 
announced publicly that their campaigns are actually with- 
out ceilings. And in the very nature of higher education 
today, with its unlimited research possibilities, a single 
efficient university could absorb a gift of a hundred million 
dollars and at once put it to good use without a quiver of 
embarrassment. The demand for higher education is rap- 
idly tending to become coextensive with the demand for sec- 
ondary education ; and the colleges are simply not equipped 
to take care adequately of the constantly growing demands 
made upon them. 

Removal of tax-exemption would make it impossible for 
private institutions by and large to compete with public 
institutions supported by public taxes. In the case of innu- 
merable schools, the alternative to starvation would be to 
beg food from the government. And in the normal course 
of events, if education were federally supported, it would 
eventually come to be federally controlled. 

It is no more desirable that education be run by politicians 
than that government be run by educators. Both would be 
out of the field for which they are trained. It is naive to 
suppose that the patient and exhaustive experiments that 
constitute fundamental scientific research would prosper 
under the vicissitudes of changing political overlords and 
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th.e unchanging political demand for public economy as well 
as under the sympathetic supervision of men whose lives 
are dedicated to an unrelenting search for truth. To hope 
that there might be the same freedom of inquiry under the 
sponsorship of result-questing politicians as under trained 
educators is unpardonable presumption. 

2. The present system is more economical. 

If tax-exemption were removed, the burden of providing 
funds necessary for education would simply fall back upon 
the public. The only other alternative would be to curtail 
the amount of education that is available to our youth. No 
one has thus far publicly stated that too many of our 
children are receiving a good education. 

If the burden were thrown upon the government, it would 
entail the additional expense of governmental administra- 
tion. Education is a public service in the interests of good 
citizenry ; at present it is conducted economically, far more 
so than if its funds were to pass through administrative 
offices controlled by political parties. 

Education is not a profit-making enterprise. No individual 
or group of individuals makes personal gain out of the 
income that comes to an educational institution. The only 
beneficiary is society. Society could not afford the luxury of 
reducing its taxes at the expense of its educational system. 
The colleges are already under-financed; they are inade- 
quately equipped to handle the flood of applications and the 
critically urgent need for fundamental scientific research 
that has passed out of the realm of academic luxury into 
that of fearful international necessity. There is a crying 
demand for more adequate training of teachers, new plants, 
expanded facilities for national and international enlighten- 
ment ; perhaps the most critical problem of all is the neces- 
sity of stemming the flow of teachers into more lucrative 
fields of commerce from the underpaid fields of education. 

3. Education is not less important now than in the past. 

From colonial times it has been recognized that education 

performs a public service of prime importance ; an enlight- 
ened population is the indispensable support of a republican 
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form of government. Our form of government could thrive 
in no other soil. It is more dangerous to curtail the educa- 
tion available to the people than it is to eliminate military 
protection; in either case our liberties would be taken from 
us from within or from without. 

From the days of the colonies the principle of tax-exemp- 
tion has been acknowledged by national, state and municipal 
government; it was the method adopted for encouraging 
educational institutions, and through vocations and sacri- 
fices men have contributed to these institutions as well as 
they have contributed directly and generously to the coun- 
try and to truth and to knowledge. Because education com- 
prises training of minds and characters it is not surprising 
that the earliest institutions of higher learning were founded 
by religious denominations. Their unselfish public function 
was acknowledged by support from the public in the form of 
gifts. The excellent work of the private colleges in training 
national leaders created such an appreciation of higher edu- 
cation that these colleges were unable to meet the demand, 
and the various states established their own universities. 

Throughout all of our history it has been acknowledged 
that institutions of learning should be generously favored, 
not restricted. There is nothing so revolutionary in the 
government’s present financial straits that it demands a rev- 
ocation of the support that has always been given to educa- 
tion. Tax-exemption is not a class privilege ; it is a necessity. 

4. Curtailment of tax-exemption is not a remedy of poten- 
tial evils. 

Probably the most cogent argument advanced by adver- 
saries of tax-exemption is that it makes it possible for edu- 
cational institutions to gain control of business enterprises : 
in theory, the schools could supplant private, profit-moti- 
vated ownership with educational socialism. Meanwhile, 
every industry that falls into the hands of an educational 
institution increases the burden of taxation on privately- 
owned firms. 

No one has asserted that the colleges in general own too 
much income-producing property; the problem arises over 
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their apparently unlimited power to acquire such property. 
In actual fact, if the income from commercial enterprises is 
to supply the financial needs of higher education alone, the 
colleges will have to acquire dozens of times as much com- 
mercial property as they now own. The exact amount of 
income derived from such source by educational institutions 
is not now available ; it is being studied for the government 
by the Treasury Department, and for the schools by a 
recently appointed committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges 

But in any case, curtailment of tax-exemption is not the 
remedy. If there are actual instances of tax-avoidance, the 
colleges are as eager as the Treasury to eliminate them. The 
actual test of tax-avoidance is not the nature of the property 
which produces the income; it is the nature of the use to 
which the income is put. If the income saved from tax- 
exemption is actually being used to cut prices and eliminate 
competitors — and there appear to be no recorded complaints 
of such unequal competition — think it only fair that such 
competition be regulated. The regulation should come vol- 
untarily from the educational institutions; failing this, by 
appropriate statute. Similarly, I think that if a non-educa- 
tional commercial enterprise has been acquired by or for 
an educational institution, and the tax-exempt income is 
being used entirely to pay for the business, there should be 
a regulation requiring all or a substantial part of such 
income-savings to be applied immediately to educational 
purposes ; again, this regulation should be voluntarily under- 
taken, but failing such self-discipline I believe that an 
appropriate statute would be called for. 

I am speaking here as a realist and factualist. I am not 
unaware of the age-old canonical principle of exemption for 
ecclesiastical institutions. Here, I think, is the realistic 
view : If the schools cling unbudgingly to complete exemp- 
tion, government will take away the privilege under the cudg- 
eling of protesting taxpayers. In the eyes of government, 
the taxing power is complete; exemption is a privilege not 
to be abused or overworked. The few organized protesting 
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taxpayers now are attempting to educate others and public 
opinion. It is questionable if the public generally would 
approve elimination of tax-exemption. During the winter 
months the ground lies barren; with warming rays of the 
sun in spring, plant life miraculously appears; the seeds 
have been in the earth since long before ; let there be enough 
heat generated by protesting taxpayers and government, 
and the mortmain statutes and nationalization of exempt 
property blossom out like springtime weeds; their seeds 
have been in the ground for centuries. At present, the heat 
is on. 

IV. Conclusion 

The financial needs of the schools are not lessening ; they 
are increasing. More services and mare research are being 
demanded of the colleges. Year by year their excursions 
into the field of business have been prompted by a willing- 
ness to raise adequate funds for education on a voluntary 
basis, rather than appealing to the government for direct 
support. This reluctant foray into commercial enterprises 
in no way directly connected with academic pursuits has 
undoubtedly been abetted by the action of government itself. 

It is only in recent years that the government has limited 
to 15 per cent of individual and 5 per cent of corporate tax- 
able income the amount that may be given to education with 
tax deductions. This was a severe blow to private education, 
and it was no help to state-supported education. 

By this limitation of support, the government has helped 
to create the financial crisis of education. It is unfortunate 
that the government is now considering a possibility of fur- 
ther limiting the income of the schools. 

Restriction of tax-exemption would tend to cripple the 
private institutions; unfortunately, the first victim would be 
the laboratories of scientific research, such as the ones that 
gave America atomic energy before it was achieved in the 
state-sponsored laboratories of hostile nations. 

I believe that education is not receiving an undue share 
of the national income. It seems to me that the advancement 
of American education is important enough to deserve more 
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support than it is receiving. The recommendation of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Higher Education indicated 
the need for enormous funds ; I believe if this came in the 
form of direct subsidies to public schools the state schools 
would pass under the control of the federal government and 
the private schools, unable to compete with federal subsi- 
dies, would be bled to death; the flood of their student 
enrollment would be thrust upon the federal school system 
and taxes would soar dizzily upward to heights never seen 
before in the history of the nation. 

I feel that in the interests of good education the tax- 
exemption of schools should not be limited, except perhaps 
in the case of commercial profits in no way connected with 
education. I feel that in the interests of ultimate economy 
the restriction of support of education to 15 per cent and 
5 per cent of taxable income should be removed. 

In summary: 

1. Who would be benefited by curtailment of tax-exemp- 
tion? 

First, a small number who would have eliminated the 
threat of competition from enterprises owned by educational 
or other charitable institutions. 

Secondly, a small number — possibly — who might capital- 
ize on a promise of reduced taxes to gain votes. 

2. Would the general taxpayer be benefited? 

He assuredly would not. The tax burden of supporting 
education would be lightened temporarily for a few, but 
inevitably spread over the general public. 

3. Who would be harmed by the elimination of tax- 
exemption? 

First, the student, because the additional burden would 
have to be thrown immediately on him in increased tuition 
and fees. 

Secondly, the boy or girl who desires a college education 
but would find the increased costs too heavy to support and 
so would be deprived of the opportunity of going to college. 

Thirdly, the rank and file of taxpayers, because the burden 
would ultimately find its way to them. 
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THE UTRECHT CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
AUGUST 2-13, 1948^ 

Rev. Edwaed B. Rooney, S.J.^ 

The Second General Conference of UNESCO, held in Mexi- 
co City, November-December, 1947, passed a resolution in- 
structing the Director-General to call, in 1948, a meeting of 
representatives of universities for the purpose of consider- 
ing plans for the development of an international associa- 
tion of universities, the problem of equivalence of degrees, 
the promotion of education in international relations, the 
possibilities of closer cooperation between universities and 
UNESCO, and the organization in certain universities of in- 
ternational departments. American educators had for some 
time been advocating such action by UNESCO, and it may 
well be that the resolution came as a direct result of an ap- 
peal sent to the Mexico City General Conference by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. It often happens that the reward 
for making good suggestions is that the maker is called upon 
to carry them out. At all events, when the Director-General 
of UNESCO came to fulfill this particular instruction, he re- 
quested the American Council on Education to release Dr. 
Francis J. Brown, of the Council staff, for six months to or- 
ganize the conference of university representatives. At 
considerable sacrifice the request was granted, and Dr. 
Brown left for Paris early in April to begin the difficult work 
of organization. 

The Dutch have long memories and so they must have 
recalled that the outbreak of World War I had forced the 
cancellation of a similar international conference on educa- 
tion that had been scheduled to meet at The Hague in Sep- 

^The American delegates to the Conference mclnded the following: Jaime Benitez, 
Laurence Duggan, Martha B. Lucas, T. R. McConnell, Edward B Rooney, William F. 
Russell, George Stoddard, Marten ten Hoor, Howard E. Wilson, George F Zoolc 
Observers: Kenneth Holland, Laurence Jaffa. 

2 Executive Director, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, N. Y. 
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tember, 1914. Hearing the news that an international con- 
ference of university representatives was to be held, the 
Netherlands Government graciously invited the conference 
to meet at the University of Utrecht. Any one who has ex- 
perienced the hospitality of Holland knows that the smart 
thing was done in accepting this invitation. 

As background for the Utrecht Conference, a word should 
be said here about previous efforts at university cooperation 
on the international plane. A glaring defect of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was that it made no provision for 
world cooperation in the field of education and culture. The 
deficiency was hardly due to an oversight since the matter 
had been brought to the attention of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919. This myopia was later remedied, at least 
partially, when the Assembly of the League created in 1921 
the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
consisting of some twenty persons chosen to represent their 
countries and a special field of learning. 

For the purposes of this paper, it should be noted that 
early in its history the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion established a special subcommittee on University Re- 
lations. Between 1921 and 1939, various conferences were 
held, dealing with the international aspects of university 
education, the most significant of these being: in 1926, a 
meeting of thirteen directors of the National University 
Bureaux; in 1932, a meeting of representatives of higher 
education from the Ministries of Education of France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Italy, and from voluntary university 
associations in America and England; in 1937, an interna- 
tional conference on higher education. At this conference, 
which was probably the first international conference on 
higher education, some one hundred and fifty universities 
of forty-one different countries were' represented. As a 
result of this conference, there was formed a Standing Com- 
mittee on Higher Education. This Committee gave great 
promise. Then came September ’39. The drums of World 
War II began to roll and the voice of intellectual coopera- 
tion was stilled. 
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The unpardonable failure of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations to provide for cooperation along intellectual and 
cultural lines would certainly have been repeated in the 
Constitution of United Nations were it not for the insistent 
demands of American educators to have the words “educa- 
tion and culture” written into the document. As a result of 
this triumph, UNESCO came into being. Thus, an interna- 
tional agency was created whose function it would be to 
marshal the forces of education, science, and culture for the 
aims of peace. 

UNESCO, then, would certainly be acting within its ca- 
pacity in trying to secure international cooperation among 
universities. The instructions given to the Director-General 
at the Mexico Conference to convoke an international meet- 
ing of representatives of universities may well have been the 
stimulus needed to bring about the foundation of a perma- 
nent organization strictly representative of higher education 
on an international level. The Paris meeting of 1937 had 
shown the need and the desire for such an organization. 
As we shall see, the acts’ of the Utrecht Conference would 
point to the same conclusion. 

The Conference began on the evening of August 2nd, 
1948, with representatives of some three hundred univer- 
sities from thirty-four different nations. The opening meet- 
ing was addressed by representatives of The Netherlands 
Government and of UNESCO, and was followed by a recep- 
tion offered to the delegates by the municipal authorities of 
Utrecht. General meetings open to the public were inter- 
spersed throughout the Conference and were addressed by 
the following speakers : Dr. George D. Stoddard, President 
of the University of Illinois, on “New Horizons in Univer- 
sity Development ” ; Professor Georges Scelle, of the Faculty 
of Law, of Paris, on “The Relations Between Higher Educa- 
tion and the State” ; Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General of 
UNESCO, on “UNESCO and Higher Education”; Mr. M. 
Ruthnaswamy, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University, 
India Union, on “The University as a Force in World Co- 
operation,” 
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The first two and one-half days of general sessions for 
participants and official observers were devoted to a discus- 
sion of the Changing Role of the University and to brief 
reports on the status and current problems of higher educa- 
tion in the countries represented at the conference. 

For the next four days, the Conference divided into five 
sectional meetings to which were assigned the following 
topics: Section I. The Changing Role of the University; 
Section II. Academic Standards; Section III, Financing and 
Providing Basic Services for Higher Education; Section IV. 
University Education and International Understanding; 
Section V. Means of Continuing International Cooperation 
Among Universities. As was to be expected, the chief work 
of the Conference was done in the Sections. Participants 
and observers were asked to express their choice of the Sec- 
tion in which they wished to work and it turned out that 
each was assigned to the Section of his choice. 

UNESCO had prepared in advance working papers for 
each of the Sections giving a general outline of the problems 
to be discussed. The Sections were free, however, to discuss 
related problems. After a thorough discussion of the as- 
signed problems, each Section prepared a detailed report 
to be submitted to the General Conference. The Conference 
then met in general session for three days during which 
the reports of the Sections, already mimeographed by a 
very efficient UNESCO staff, were further discussed, revised, 
amended, and finally approved by the Conference. 

Summary op Section Reports 

In order to give some idea of the work of the Utrecht Con- 
ference, I shall try to summarize the Section Reports. In 
interpreting these reports, two points must constantly be 
borne in mind. The first is that, on instructions from 
UNESCO, this Conference was to be regarded as a prelimi- 
nary conference that would lay the groundwork for another 
conference to be held in a year or two. The second point to 
keep in mind is that the Sectional Reports as finally adopted 
are necessarily compromise reports. It is impossible, within 
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the limits of an article, to recount in detail the long-, gen- 
erally illuminating, and frequently heated discussions both 
in the Sections and in the General Meetings that preceded 
such agreement. If compromise is necessary in any group 
meeting, it is particularly necessary in international meet- 
ings where the basis of differences broadens almost im- 
measurably. On certain fundamental principles it may be 
impossible to admit of compromise and still retain one’s 
intellectual honesty. In such cases, it is often best simply 
to state the viewpoints expressed and leave it to individuals 
to judge according to their own principles. 

THE Changing Role op the University 

Enrollment. Discussion on the increased enrollment in 
universities and the widespread desire and demand for 
higher education brought to the fore two widely divergent 
views : “the American view,” that facilities for higher edu- 
cation should be available to all who can profit by it, and 
that, consequently, curricular adaptations must be made to 
meet this policy; “the European view,” that university en- 
rollment should be restricted. This latter view is based on 
the belief that university education is the education of an 
“elite by an elite” and that it is the duty of the state to 
develop other types of institutions for the non-elite. 

Costs. Ever growing costs and dwindling income from 
private sources point to the necessity of increased public 
support of higher education and to the inevitable demand 
that the public have more to say concerning the conduct of 
universities. The Section report emphasized the need of 
including in university curricula a certain amount of general 
education to counteract the bad effects of narrow specializa- 
tion. Certain subjects, such as philosophy, language, and 
history, should form a part of every university curriculum. 
Even specialized subjects should be taught in a liberal spirit 
if such training is to contribute to the intellectual and 
social development of the student. No university can afford 
to neglect the moral and aesthetic development of its 
students. 
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Reumrch. In treating the subject of research, the Section 
pointed out that it is the duty of the university to advance 
and interpret knowledge as well as to transmit it. Hence, 
creative work is a function of all university staffs; nor will 
this interfere with the teaching function since teaching 
will be done best in an atmosphere of research. Distinguish- 
ing between “fundamental research” as that done without 
regard to its immediate application to economic or social 
ends, and “applied research” as that which has as its imme- 
diate aim the solution of a limited economic or social prob- 
lem, the Section held that, generally speaking, a university 
should engage in research whose objective is to discover 
general principles. At the same time, the best interests of 
nations can be served if institutes for special research are 
organized within the framework of universities. The Sec- 
tion emphasized the need for research in the fields of social 
sciences and the humanities. 

Specialized Institutions. Great difference of opinion was 
expressed on the responsibility the university should assume 
for specialized institutions such as teacher-training institu- 
tions, and the like. All agreed, however, that the training 
in such institutions should be on a university level. Di- 
vergence of opinion in this matter, as well as on the extent 
of a university’s duty in the matter of adult education, 
springs from the divergent “American” and “European” 
views on the function and nature of a university. 

Academic Standards 

Admission of Students. It was generally agreed that ex- 
aminations or tests are not of themselves entirely satis- 
factory methods of selection and admission of students. They 
must be supplemented by other methods, such as : perusal of 
the entire school record, secondary school recommendations, 
personality ratings, organized guidance procedures, and the 
personal interview. There was no uniform opinion on the 
effect of the current increase in enrollment on general uni- 
versity standards. Opportunity for the benefits of higher, 
education should be open to all without discrimination on 
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basis of race, creed, color, or sex. Since it is difficult to 
establish international agreements in the matter of equival- 
ence of qualifications for admissions and of degrees, the 
Section suggested the possibility of such agreements be- 
tween individual countries. 

University Staffs. A general shortage of staff members 
was reported. Exchange and loan of staff members were 
recommended to help meet the shortage. On faculty-student 
ratio, the Section agreed that lecture courses permit of a 
rather large, flexible ratio, but in laboratory courses the 
faculty-student ratio should not go beyond 1 to 20. 

A long and heated discussion on the question of academic 
freedom as it touches on the appointment of staff members 
resulted in the following compromise resolution: 

“As a corollary of the principles of academic freedom 
and of the liberty of education, a university teacher 
should be free to be appointed and to continue his work 
without discrimination on racial, political, or religious 
grounds, provided: (1) it is reasonably clear that he will 
carry out the duties of his office in the spirit of free in- 
quiry, that he will exercise a due sense of responsibility in 
performing these duties, and that he will not engage in 
activities inconsistent with them; and (2) that he is not 
an applicant for or an occupant of a position in a univer- 
sity whose charter or nature limits its choice.” 

Teaching Methods. There is little evidence of systematic 
training for positions on university staffs. UNESCO was 
asked to make a survey of what has been done and is 
being done in this regard. 

The University and Secondary Education. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the university to foster study and experi- 
mentation in the field of secondary education and to engage 
in the preparation of -secondary school teachers. 

University Equipment. A wide shortage of university 
materials was reported. Some of the causes are: rapid 
progress of science and consequent obsolescence of equip- 
ment, war destruction, financial difficulties, customs bar- 
riers, rapid expansion in the number and size of univer- 
sities. 
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Effects of War. Among the means suggested for assisting 
in the rehabilitation of universities in war devastated coun- 
tries were: scholarships for training of faculty members; 
adoption of war-torn universities, and continuing assistance 
to them ; a study by UNESCO of needs of higher education 
among displaced persons ; extension of European Relief Pro- 
gram to field of education. 

Financing Higher Education 

Financial Aid. Increasing state aid has enabled income of 
most state universities to keep up with rising costs. There 
has been little evidence of the development of the sinister 
aspects of state aid. Danger of this is always present but 
latent rather than actual. Here again was expressed the 
general feeling that universities will have to rely more and 
moi-e on state aid since various forms of tax legislation are 
making large, private benefactions difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The method of distributing state aid is of the greatest 
importance if institutions are to develop wise and long- 
range plans. 

Student Fees — Aid to Students. Elimination of student 
fees does not solve the problem of the high cost of education. 
Nor have loan systems been very satisfactory. Some method 
of scholarships seems to offer the best solution. Since part- 
time work by students is a rather universal phenomenon, 
the university must emphasize desirability of full-time aca- 
demic work. With growth of the state’s interest and partici- 
pation in field of education, it is very necessary that univer- 
sities be represented in planning for such development. 

University Education and International 
Understanding 

Preparation of Personnel for International Service. There 
has been little provision for preparation of students for 
service in such organizations as UN, UNESCO, and other 
specialized agencies. An international association of uni- 
versities, if established, should seek an estimate of needs 
and an indication of attributes necessary in such personnel. 
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and should suggest methods for systematic training of such 
personnel. 

Development of International Understanding Among 
Students. Several recommendations were made on possible 
means of developing international understanding in stu- 
dents. Among them were the following: that universities 
be asked to consider the possibility of an entrance require- 
ment of either proficiency in one foreign language or satis- 
factory showing in an elementary paper on international 
affairs ; that UN and its specialized agencies circulate among 
universities documentary materials bearing on international 
understanding for use in teaching ; establishment of intern- 
ships in UN, UNESCO, and other specialized agencies; pro- 
vision for instruction in international relationship in teach- 
er-training institutions ; the establishment of chairs or other 
provision for systematic training in international relations. 

Means op Continuing international Cooperation 
Among Universities 

Section V, of which Dr. George F. Zook was chairman, 
summed up its report in a series of proposed resolutions 
calling for the establishment of an international organiza- 
tion of universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion and the establishment of an international bureau of 
universities. Since the proposals advocated by this Section 
may be of such long-time effect, it will not be out of place to 
quote the report in detail. The resolutions proposed by 
Section V and later adopted by the Conference are as 
follows : 

"That this Conference believes an international organ- 
ization of universities and similar institutions of higher 
education should be established. 

"That to this end, the Conference elect an interim com- 
mittee to develop plans for such an organization, this 
committee to have power to fill vacancies occurring in 
its membership. 

“That UNESCO be requested to finance such meetings 
of the interim committee as are necessary and to assist 
its work. 
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“That the interim committee be authorized : (i) subject 
to the availability of the necessary finance, to institute an 
international universities bureau; and (ii) to enter into 
a formal agreement with UNESCO about the work and 
finance of the bureau pending the establishment of the 
international organization. 

“That the interim committee be requested, when the 
bureau has been well established, to call a general con- 
ference of universities and to report on its plans for 
establishing an international organization, on the activi- 
ties of the bureau, and on such other matters as may 
seem appropriate to the committee. (It is considered that 
such a conference could not be held before August, 1950, 
but that the exact date might be determined in consulta- 
tion with UNESCO by the interim committee after it has 
been operating for a year ) ” 

The first question that naturally would be asked by the 
Conference as a whole, just as it was by the Section, is 
“What are the purposes of such an international organiza- 
tion of universities?” After long and thoughtful discussion, 
the suggested purposes were formulated and given as an 
appendix to the Section Report as follows : 

1. To provide a centre of cooperation at the interna- 
tional level among universities and similar institu- 
tions of higher education, and for organizations in 
the field of higher education generally. 

2. To promote international understanding through 
the universities of the world and to assist them in 
contributing to the realization of this objective. 

3. To convene international and regional conferences 
on problems of higher education. 

4. To choose for investigation problems of interna- 
tional importance to universities, such as; student 
health and welfare; equivalence of entrance qualifi- 
cations and degrees; academic freedom; university 
finance; selection of students; methods of teaching 
at the university level; curriculum reform. 

5. To make recommendations on these and other aca- 
demic problems, on the one l:\and, to universities 
and similar institutions of higher education for 
their consideration, and, on the other, to UN and 
to UNESCO and other specialized agencies for con- 
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sideration and, where deemed desirable, transmis- 
sion to national governments. 

6. To administer an international universities bureau. 

7. Generally to further the development of universities 
and similar institutions of higher education. 

In this same Appendix to its Report, Section V enumerated 
the following specific functions to be assigned to the pro- 
posed universities bureau : 

The collection and dissemination of information relat- 
ing to institutions of higher education throughout the 
world, as, for example, by accumulating data for answer- 
ing inquiries from universities, academic associations 
(and individuals) ; formulating a basis for comparative 
university statistics in the international field and com- 
piling and publishing tables on this basis ; providing for 
the publication at regular intervals of comprehensive di- 
rectories of institutions of higher education; and estab- 
lishing a library of works of reference and official publi- 
cations of the various universities. 

The undertaking of such investigations into university 
problems as may be chosen by the association. 

The promotion of facilities for the interchange of 
university teachers and students, as, for example, by the 
dissemination of data regarding scholarships, fellow- 
ships, summer courses, and staff vacancies ; by encourag- 
ing the establishment of visiting professorships; and by 
facilitating travel of professors and students from one 
country to another. 

The formulation of measures for the better distribution 
and exchange of laboratory materials, books, and other 
equipment for university study and research among the 
countries of the world. 

Since the report of Section V was approved with but a 
few minor changes, the Steering Committee of the Confer- 
ence appointed the Interim Committee called for by the reso- 
lutions. The personnel of this Committee is as follows : Dr. 
Kruyt, Holland; Dr. Zook, United States; Dr. Foster, United 
Kingdom; Prof. Sarraille, France; Dr. Gobar Bey, Egypt; 
Prof. Chen Yuan, China; Dr. Radhakrishnan, India; Prof. 
Paulo Carneiro, Brazil ; and Dr. Houssay, Argentina. Thus, 
a long step forward was made toward the formation of an 
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international organization of institutions of higher learning. 
It is to be hoped that the activities of the Interim Commit- 
tee will meet with the fullest cooperation and thus help the 
universities of the world to play their part in bringing to 
the' world that tranquility of order which is peace. 

Some General Observations on the Conference 

In telling the story of the Utrecht Conference, one would 
surely fail in his duty if he did not pay a tribute of gratitude 
to The Netherlands Government and to the city officials of 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, and The Hague for their marvelous 
hospitality and the wonderful welcome accorded the dele- 
gates. In electing a member of the Utrecht faculty. Dr. H. R. 
Kruyt, Chairman of the Conference, the delegates showed 
not only gratitude but also keen intelligence for they gave 
the Conference a most able leader. The success of the meet- 
ing was due in no small measure to his ability to lead by 
guiding suaviter et fortiter. 

The September, 1944, issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science was devoted to a 
symposium on “International Frontiers in Education.” ® 
Many of the articles have a ring of sadness for the neglect 
of the role of education in planning for peace and interna- 
tional understanding. I venture to say that the authors of 
these same articles would register a certain satisfaction 
were they writing today, for they could point to the fact 
that some of their fondest dreams are becoming realities 
through the instrumentality of UNESCO and the forces that 
UNESCO has been marshalling. They could also, I feel, point 
out certain pitfalls that UNESCO had better beware of if it is 
to succeed in its gigantic task. But I must resist the tempta- 
tion to develop this point. What I started out to say was that 
in the symposium on “International Frontiers in Education” 
Gilbert Murray, one of the members of the old International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, contributed a stimu- 
lating article on “Intellectual Cooperation,” in which he 

8 The Annah of the American Academy of PoUUcal and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, Vol. 285. September, 1944. 
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underlined some of the obstacles to international under- 
standing. One of these obstacles is difference of language. 
That difficulty has to some extent, at least, been obviated by 
the system of simultaneous interpretation ^ quite generally 
in use at international conferences today. At Utrecht, 
through the wise provision made by Dr. Brown, this system 
was installed. The official languages of the Conference were 
English and French and with the aid of earphones, micro- 
phones, and skillful translators, one could speak or listen in 
either language. The importance of this system as an aid 
in bringing about international understanding through such 
international conferences can hardly be overestimated. May- 
be this new facility enjoyed by international conferences 
was one of the reasons why the Utrecht Conference gave 
one an impression of exceptional goodwill and the finest 
possible cooperation. At Utrecht, we saw a very serious 
effort to understand the other man and his opinions. That 
is the first and a long step toward international under- 
standing. 

That there were bound to be serious differences of opinion 
was only to be expected in ‘a group that represented some 
thirty-four nations from all parts of the world. Thus, for 
example, there was the apparent confusion from the very 
outset on the nature of a university, and the difference be- 
tween the so-called '^American’’ and ^‘European’' view of 
the function of a university, with the consequent divergence 
of opinion on the place of certain professional schools in a 
university, the expansion of curricula, and the restriction on 
enrollment. I doubt very much if international conferences 
will ever succeed in eliminating entirely these differences. 
But they can help to a better understanding of the reasons 
behind differences; with this understanding, respect for dif- 
ferences will replace mere patronizing tolerance. 

There was a rather general feeling among the delegates 
at Utrecht that perhaps not sufficient time had been allowed 

^ As far as I can leain, this system was first used, on a large scale at the Nurem- 
berg trials It was set up by an American Ai*my officer^ Col Dosteri, formerly 
professor of languages at Geoigetown University. 
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for preparation of the Conference. Many of the delegates 
would have been glad of an opportunity to discuss with 
National Commissions and other national associations the 
content of the working papers given to the various Sections. 
But time had not permitted this. The deficiency, if such it 
was, may have good results since it will make National 
Commissions more eager to offer studied opinions on the 
report of the Utrecht Conference and to cooperate in pre- 
paring the agenda for the larger conference that will take 
place in the not too distant future. 

This was the second international UNESCO conference I 
attended. My first experience was at the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO held in Mexico City, November-De- 
cember, 1947, where I was an observer for the National 
Catholic Educational Association. From my observations in 
Mexico and Utrecht, I have a feeling, shared^ I think, by 
other American representatives at Mexico City and Utrecht, 
that our dual system of public and private education in 
America is not too easily understood by many foreigners. 
Perhaps this is just a particular example of the many as- 
Iiects of American life and liberty not too readily grasped 
abroad. But the point I would make is this : it is the duty of 
Americans who represent us at these international confer- 
ences, first of all, to realize the value of our traditional sys- 
tem, and then to see to it that no action of an international 
agency will be detrimental to the good of that system. So 
many of the countries represented at such international con- 
ferences have educational systems that are dominated en- 
tirely by centralized agencies, e.g., ministries of education, 
that government control of education is just taken for grant- 
ed by them. Perhaps our association with educators of 
other countries may help to spread the doctrine of freedom 
of education. In any case, we cannot afford to let the in- 
fluence of less desirable systems weaken our own. 

UNESCO, itself, is really an association of governments. 
It deals directly with, and is supported by governments. 
While this may have its advantages, particularly in securing 
flnancial support, it undoubtedly has its weaknesses too. A 
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maze of government bureaucracy is not always the easiest 
nor the most direct way to leaders in the field of education, 
science, and culture. Conscious, then, of the disadvantage 
of too much dependence on governments, the delegates to the 
Utrecht Conference desired to form an association of insti- 
tutions of higher education that would make it possible 
for higher education to speak for itself in the international 
forum and not through governmental officials who might or 
might not be qualified to wear the gown. UNESCO, itself, is 
well aware of the limitations under which it operates. For 
that very reason,! think UNESCO officials were quite pleased 
with the proposal to form an international association of 
universities. Such an association will make UNESCO's work, 
at least as far as it touches on the field of higher education, 
infinitely easier. Perhaps, in years to come, when UNESCO 
is relying heavily on the intellectual support of the interna- 
tional association of universities and institutions of higher 
education, it will be proud to have supported the infant or- 
ganization back in 1948. And in those same years to come, 
The Netherlands, too, may point with pride to the organiza- 
tion and say of it, ^Tt has all the vigor and vitality and all 
the democratic fair-play characteristics of a child of 
Holland." 



UNESCO SEMINAR 
ON 

TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 

Raymond' F. McCoy, Ed.D.i 

Foreword 

It was my privilege to spend six weeks this summer as a 
member of a UNESCO seminar held near Lake Success in 
New York. The seminar was concerned with “Teaching 
about the United Nations” as a part of the larger job of 
education for world citizenship. 

Following is a report on this international workshop 
which I submit to the membership of the National Catholic 
Educational Association since, though official appointment 
came through the United States Department of State, I was 
particularly representing the NCEA which initiated my 
participation. 

General Background 

As a follow up to the first UNESCO seminar for education 
held near Paris in the summer of 1947, the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO decided to sponsor three more seminars 
in various parts of the world last summer. Whereas the 
first one was devoted to the general subject of education for 
international understanding, each of the three held during 
the past summer was given a specific aspect of that broad 
subject on which to work. One held in London was con- 
cerned with teacher education; one in Prague, with child- 
hood education; and the one near Lake Success, sponsored 
jointly by UNESCO and the UN, with teaching about the UN 
and its specialized agencies. 

During the six weeks from July 7 to August 18, 53 par- 
ticipants and staff members from 27 countries lived together 
and worked together while studying the problems of “Teach- 
ing about the United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies.” 

i Chairman, Department of Etiucaiion, Direcioi, Graduate Division, Xavier TJni- 
veisity, Cmcinnati, Ohio. 
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Countries represented were Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Lebanon, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippine Republic, Poland, Siam, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Union of South 
Africa, and Uruguay. 

Since the seminar had three major purposes, it is in 
terms of these purposes that it can best be described and 
evaluated. They were : 

(1) to provide the participants with an experience in 
international living which would broaden their own 
international understanding ; 

(2) to provide participants with an intensive knowledge 
of the UN; 

(3) to produce classroom materials useful in teaching 
about the UN. 

International Living 

The group of 53 participants from all areas of the world 
lived for the six-week period in a dormitory at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, Long Island. Room, lounge, library, 
recreational, and dining facilities were available to them 
there. Although they had come from many countries and 
cultures, with different points of view, customs, and lan- 
guages, they did arrive at a real understanding of each 
other. They learned about and came to understand the 
differences between them. They arrived at the next step — 
the realization of the sameness which they all had in 
common. 

There were differences between the persons from dif- 
ferent countries, but most proved as minor as the differences 
in sleeping customs. For example, three women delegates 
from three different European countries seemed to be 
specially singled out by mosquitoes. By the end of the first 
week they bore many marks of losing combats. No one 
could figure out why these three persons were so singled 
out as targets. Then came the explanation. None of them 
could stand sleeping in a room with screens. Screens made 
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them feel closed in and stuffy. Each had propped his screen 
outward to let in the air. Of the two evils they all chose 
the mosquito ! Then there was the Frenchman who had to 
put his coat under his pillow to make it higher since he was 
used to both a pillow and a bolster under his head. And 
there was the Philippine representative who could not sleep 
with any kind of a pillow. 

It was, however, the sameness of the many peoples which 
stood out. There were the bridge foursomes in the evening 
with a representative of Burma, or the United States, or 
Afghanistan, or Canada, or Greece — and all playing Cul- 
bertson and Blackwood. There were the chess matches 
between the Turks and the Swiss. My roommate was from 
Afghanistan. He, too, was anxious to get home to his wife 
and family. He wears the same kind of clothes at home 
as he did in New York; and they were no different from 
mine. His reasons for favoring the Arab stand in Palestine 
gave me much to think about. The Turk who objected to 
a UN poster showing a fellow countryman with a fez and 
a wife apparently from his harem destroyed two other 
stereotypes for us. It is revealing to discover that you can 
take an American, a Pole, an Englishman, a Turk, a Nor- 
wegian, a Frenchman, and a Canadian in a car to the beach 
for a late afternoon swim with no more consciousness of 
differences than if you had taken any seven Americans. 

International understanding also develops when national 
self-complacency is jarred. When certain facts regarding 
world health were brought up, every American at the semi- 
nar was amazed to find that the United States did not appear 
among the top three countries on such items as infant 
mortality rates. 

Social evenings together, known as “National Evenings,” 
contributed to increased international understanding. The 
independence days of France, Switzerland, Pakistan, and 
India were celebrated. Participants gave glimpses of China, 
the Philippine Republic, Poland, and the Scandinavian 
countries through movies, music, folk dances, and brief 
talks. 
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Thus international living at the seminar led to developing 
in the participants a greater understanding of other peo- 
ples ; thus the seminar sent back to their respective countries 
educators qualified to take leading roles in the crucial task 
of educating for international understanding. From this 
standpoint the seminar vs^as an unqualified success. 

Knowledge op the UN 

A second purpose of the seminar \vas to permit each 
individual participating to gain an intensive knowledge of 
the UN, its problems, its workings, its accomplishments, 
and its possibilities. Those who laid the plans for the 
seminar provided several ways that this intensive knowledge 
of the UN could be gained — visits to the UN headquarters 
at Lake Success; a series of lectures by top-ranking mem- 
bers of the Secretariat and delegations; a series of con- 
ferences by outstanding persons not formally connected 
with the UN; and a fairly complete library of printed, 
audio, and visual teaching materials on the UN. Key to 
the success of all these avenues to information was the 
location of the Seminar at Adelphi College, within a ten- 
minute drive of Lake Success. This meant visits to UN 
headquarters were possible ; busy top-ranking officials were 
available ; and the facilities and materials of the Secretariat 
were placed at the disposal of the group. 

Most valuable in learning about the UN were the visits 
the participants paid to Lake Success. Some of these were 
formally arranged for the group as a whole. First was 
a conducted t^ur through the labyrinth of conference rooms. 
Secretariat offices, document rooms, press offices, and the 
multitudinous corridors that make up the UN headquarters. 
As a group and individually, the participants attended meet- 
ings of the Security Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
the “Little Assembly.” No experience could parallel this 
in giving a realistic view of the UN. Particularly important 
were the afternoon sessions when the Security Council was 
considering the Mediator’s report on Palestine and taking 
the steps which led to the indefinite truce; and no news- 
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paper account of a veto can match being in the room and 
hearing the discussion and the vote. One learns about the 
UN even rubbing shoulders with the Syrian Ambassador 
to the Security Council in the Delegates’ Lounge! 

During the first four and a half weeks the seminar group 
attended a series of lectures sponsored jointly by the UN 
and UNESCO. The lectures were of two types: those by 
UN officials describing the structure, aims, activities, and 
problems of the various parts of the UN, and those by the 
official representatives of several countries presenting the 
points of view of their governments on outstanding prob- 
lems with which the UN is wrestling. Almost all these 
lectures were presented by leading personalities in the UN 
and its agencies. Typical of the qualified lecturers were 
Assistant Secretary-General Byron Price; Special Advisor 
to the Secretary-General W. Martin Hill; Acting Director 
of the WHO, G. E. Hill; and Syrian Ambassador Faris 
Bey el-Kahouri. 

Even more valuable than these lectures were many of 
the talks arranged for the group at Adelphi College. These 
talks were thought more valuable because they were given 
by fully informed persons who, because they were not official 
representatives of thb UN, could evaluate more impartially 
and discuss shortcomings more frankly. Furthermore, 
enough time for discussion following the talks was arranged 
at Adelphi. Dr. James Shotwell, formerly director of the 
department of international relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity, led a discussion of “The UN in Perspective.” Ken- 
neth Lindsey, British Member of Parliament, discussed 
“International Education in the Atomic Age.” Alger Hiss 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace evalu- 
ated “Achievements of the United Nations.” Opportunities 
were also given to the group to meet and hear Trygvie Lie, 
Mrs. Eleanor Eoosevelt, and General Dwight Eisenhower, 
among others. 

Besides giving opportunity to learn about the UN through 
visits and contacts with highly informed persons, the semi- 
nar made available most complete library materials and 
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collections of teaching materials on the UN. In a special 
library at Adelphi, UNESCO staif members had set up the 
most extensive collection of teaching materials on the UN 
possible to gather. All the materials of the Department of 
Public Information of the UN were available for study and 
evaluation. Of course, the entire documentary library at 
Lake Success was open to seminar research workers. 

An hour and a half each day was spent with audio-visual 
aids. The best films, filmstrips, and recordings on the work 
of the UN were presented and extensive discussion followed. 
This period further added to the participants’ knowledge 
of the UN, as well as their knowledge of teaching aids 
available for classroom use. 

Producing Teaching Materials on the UN 

A third major purpose of the seminar was to produce 
materials to be used in schools. This is not an easy job 
for a group of people from many countries to accomplish 
during July and August amidst the heat and humidity of 
New York. It becomes a much more difficult task when 
attempted in a six-week period heavily charged with the 
drama of international living and the intellectual stimula- 
tion of learning about the UN at its bustling headquarters. 

The job of production, of course, was easier for those 
speaking and writing in their own language and for those 
from the United States who had no major adjustments to 
a foreign country to make. It was more difficult for those 
coming from abroad and struggling to express themselves 
in a foreign language day in and day out, week after week. 

Individual participants did complete many projects, how- 
ever ; others at least outlined in considerable detail the work 
they expected to complete after returning home. The ma- 
terials produced range from plans for introducing teaching 
about the UN in a given country to filmstrips, radio scripts 
and booklets. The following partial list of some of the 
materials completed at the seminar is suggestive of the type 
of proj ects worked on : 
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PROJECT 

Egypt's Other War, 

World Society and UNESCO. 

The Food and Agriculture Or-^ 
gamzatiom 

The Security Council in Action. 
(Also a Teacher Guide to Ac- 
company the Recording,) 

International Labor Office. 

A filmscript on A Visit to Lake 
Success. Also a booklet for 
boys and girls with illustrated 
water colors on A Vtsit to Lake 
Success. 

Introducing the United Nations 
and Its Specialized Agencies in 
Schools of the Arab World. 

Better Health Through World 
Eff orts. 

UNESCO at Work— The Hylean 
Amazon Project. 

The United Nations: Its Origin 
and Development. 

A General Memorandum on the 
Ministry of Education of Uru-- 
guay on Teaching About the 
UN and Its Specialized Agen- 
cies. 

The World Today. 


A Teachers' Guide on UNESCO. 

An outline of a iy)vel on UNESCO 
for children (ages 11 to 15). 


COMMENT 

Radio script. Recorded by the 
UN Radio Division. 

Radio script prepared for the 
teachers of Turkey, 

Radio script in Norwegian. For 
the elementary level. 

Radio script. Recording made by 
the UN Radio Division. 


Original in German; English 
translation. 

The booklet is the joint effort of 
two participants. 


This is a joint project of repre- 
sentatives of Syria and Egypt. 

A resource unit. 

A pamphlet containing study aids 
for teachers of high school sci- 
ence and social studies. 

In French. A booklet for sec- 
ondary schools. 

Original in Spanish. 


A course for seniors in high school 
with emphasis on the UN and 
its Specialized Agencies. 

For teachers in Switzerland. Orig- 
inal in German. 

Original in Norwegian. The novel 
to be completed later. 


Obviously not all of the projects attempted at the seminar 
are of equal quality. Their value varies with the talents, 
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background, and skills of the individuals working on them. 
As a whole, however, they seem to represent worth-while 
contributions to the available teaching materials on the UN. 

One Seminar Project 

With the United Nations nearing the end of the first three 
years of its existence, your representative felt that teachers 
cannot teach about it and students can do no serious learn- 
ing about it without considering the question Is the United 
Nations Succeeding? Accordingly, he prepared a pamphlet 
under this title with the thought that it might prove helpful 
in teaching about the UN in high schools and colleges. The 
seminar provided considerable background material not 
easily available to teachers or students. 

In the pamphlet the purpose of the UN is described as 
a many-sided attack on the causes of war. Each of the 
organs and agencies is evaluated briefly in terms of the 
specific cause which it exists to eliminate. Thus the report 
attempts to explain the UN as well as evaluate its work. 
While major achievements of each part of the whole UN 
are outlined, at least one such accomplishment is described 
in detail. Effort was made to select an accomplishment 
which could be described so as to interest students. 

In this way is developed the basis for the final paragraphs 
of the pamphlet: 

-To the general question Is the United Nations Succeed- 
ing ? we can now give a general answer. In the first three 
years of its existence, the UN has had important initial 
successes in all phases of its many-sided attack on the 
causes of war. 

It can continue to succeed if the UN, the governments 
of member nations, or the peoples of all countries can 
make further inroads on the practice of unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty; if Russia and the United States can 
agree on a peace treaty for Germany; and if the Euro- 
pean .Recovery Program works. 

Conclusions on the Seminar 
There is a. danger that persons not at the seminar may 
judge it solely on the materials produced during the six 
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weeks the group spent together. Such an evaluation would 
be grossly inadequate; for the seminar is more properly 
judged in the light of all three major purposes. In the 
opinion of this reporter, the seminar did succeed in broad- 
ening the international understanding of its participants; 
it did succeed amazingly in giving those attending a vivid 
knowledge of the UN ; and it did succeed, though to a lesser 
extent, in providing some teaching materials for use in the 
schools of the world in teaching about the UN. 

In the long run, however, the success of the seminar will 
depend on how each participant makes use of this tre- 
mendous experience within his own sphere of influence in 
the schools of his own country. To judge that, we must wait. 



PLANNING FOR CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 
Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0 .S.A .1 

An Inter-Federal Assembly of the International Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, which was 
founded at Rome in April, 1947, was held during August, 
1948, at historic St. Edmund’s College, in the q&iet English 
countryside, near the town of Ware, some twenty-five miles 
northeast of throbbing, busy London. 

Possibly, it should be mentioned that ICMICA is the 
senior or “graduate” group of the two autonomous bodies 
that now make up the reconstituted PAX ROMAN A. The 
“Movement” expects to hold a World Congress every three 
years and an Inter-Federal Assembly, a meeting of a limited 
number of delegates from the constituent national organi- 
zations, is to be held in the intervening years between World 
Congresses. 

General Impressions 

St. Edmund’s College proved to be an ideal place for the 
Assembly. Its facilities wore more than sufficient to accom- 
modate comfortably all the delegates who not only met 
together, but also lived together during the five day^ of the 
Assembly, having all their meals and social life in common, 
with no outside distractions to interfere. This is a desirable 
arrangement for any serious conference but it was particu- 
larly essential for this Inter-Federal Assembly which 
brought together small groups of delegates representing 
some twenty-four countries. 

The Assembly was well attended, the number of delegates 
averaging five each from the twenty-four countries repre- 
sented. In addition there were a number of observers. The 
seriousness of delegates, their willingness to work and stay 
at the job, was most impressive. Morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions were the rule. One of the evening business 
sessions carried on well after the midnight hour. 

1 Rector, Augustmian College, Washington, D. C. * 

30 
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The religious services held in the stately College Chapel 
were most inspiring. They were living demonstrations of 
the catholicity of the Church. Clergy saying Mass on the 
several altars in the various chapels were competently 
served by laymen of many nationalities. The music of the 
High Mass on the first morning of the Assembly was excel- 
lently rendered by an impromptu choir drawn from many 
nations. The dialog Mass each morning was most impres- 
sive. Compline and Benediction were sung each evening 
after dinner by the polyglot assembly as naturally and 
easily as if the various nationals had been brought up to- 
gether in the same parish church. Sameness of religious 
faith is a powerful unifying force in an international as- 
sembly, because it provides a common background that goes 
a long way to make up for differences in language, temper- 
ament and customs. It provides for the conferees a solid 
platform upon which they can discuss problems in the intel- 
lectual and cultural realm with the idea of promoting world 
understanding and peace. 

What Did the Assembly Accomplish? 

Since ICMICA has been in existence for only sixteen 
months it was to be expected that organizational problems 
would take up a large share of the time. Actually more 
time was utilized in organizational matters than was antici- 
pated. This was regretted by some of the delegates because 
it restricted the time that could be given to the real intel- 
lectual problems on which such an Assembly is expected to 
focus its attention. 

However real progress was made in clarifying two ques- 
tions that have troubled the officers of this new Movement, 
viz: (1) What are the conditions under which national 
groups can be admitted to membership; and (2) what type 
of “professional secretariate” can be considered as germane 
to the Movement and what should be the scope of the activi- 
ties of such secretariates. 

From a practical point of view the matter of financial 
support is crucial. The funds actually received and in 
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sight are far below the minimum required for efficient oper- 
ation. None of the constituent national organizations is 
in a position to make contributions large enough to provide 
a sufficient budget. Many of the groups are unable to pay 
the modest dues that have been assessed, because of the 
impossibility which prevails in most European countries of 
transferring funds from one country to another. At least 
the financial problem was presented clearly but the sugges- 
tions to remedy it were not very promising. Proposals were 
made for setting up separate bank accounts in countries 
that do not permit transfer of funds and for soliciting con- 
tributions from individuals who would form groups to be 
known as the “Friends of Pax Romana” and “Benefactors.” 
Pope Pius XII granted a special autographed blessing for 
“Benefactors.” If the movement is to have the active in- 
fluence which it could and should exert, financial support 
must be found. 

Two sessions were devoted to a discussion of the plight 
of displaced persons. The activities of The Newman Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs in the U. S. A. were recog- 
nized but it was pointed out that these touch only a relatively 
small area of the whole problem. It was agreed that one 
central office on Relief should be established in Europe 
through which the activities of both the student and “gradu- 
ate” divisions of PAX ROMANA could channel their efforts. 

Brief progress Reports from the Professional Secre- 
tariates were given on the afternoon of the second day and 
these various groups met in separate sessions the following 
day. 

The Council of the Movement held three sessions on 
August 12th, the day before the General Assembly convened. 
It met frequently also during the subsequent days of the 
Assembly. The following members of the council were 
present : Monsieur Roger Millot of Paris, President ; Father 
Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., of Washington, D. C., Vice 
President; Doctor R. Sugranyes de Branch of Switzerland, 
Secretary General; M. Guillaume de Week of Switzerland, 
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Treasurer; Chancellor Hubert Aepli of the University of 
Fribourg; Doctor Francis Aylward of England; Doctor 
Eosa Delrue of Belgium; M. Andre luszkowski of France; 
Professor G. B. Scaglia of Italy, representing Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese of Italy, Vice President, who was unable to be 
present ; Sr. Francisco Sintes Obrabor of Spain ; Dean Hugh 
Stott Taylor of Princeton, N. J., who substituted for Father 
Stanford during the latter meetings of the Council. Dr. 
Eichard Pattee attended some of the earlier meetings of the 
Council as an advisor and interpreter. The Council was 
engaged with the organizational problems of the Move- 
ment, the accreditation of delegates and the preparation of 
the Agenda for the sessions of the General Assembly. 

The Declaeation on Human Eights 

Four public meetings were devoted to the subject of an 
International Declaration of the Eights of Man. It was 
discussed under six aspects: Fundamental Philosophy of 
the Eights of Man; Freedom of Worship; The Eight to 
Life and to Physical, Moral and Spiritual Integrity of the 
Person; Civil and Political Eights; Eights of an Economic 
Nature; Eights of a Social Nature. The principal speakers 
on these various topics were : Professor Orio Giacchi of the 
Catholic University of Milan ; Dr. Albert de La Pradelle of 
the Law Faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris; Dr. 
Edward Cruz Coke of the Faculty of Medicine of Santiago 
de Chile, and member of the UN Commission on Human 
Eights; Professor Eugene Bongras of the University of 
Fribourg ; and Eichard Pattee, member of the Catholic Com- 
mission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, who spoke on 
the Social Nature of the Eights of Man. 

In the discussions on “The Declaration of Human Eights” 
sharp differences of opinion developed. Some delegates 
urged that the attention of the Assembly should be given to 
drafting “de novo” a declaration which would be thoroughly 
in accord with Catholic principles. Some felt that the 
attention of the Assembly should be given first to proposing 
the most urgent and necessary amendments to the draft 
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for such a Declaration which a UN Commission on Human 
Rights, after many meetings and much revision, had “de 
facto” approved, and which would shortly come up for final 
approval before the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations meeting at Geneva. Others pointed out that 
there was no essential opposition between both points of 
view and that it was merely a question of timing. As a 
short-range project the important matter was to agree on 
the most essential amendments to be advocated in the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights as proposed by the UN Commission. 
As a long-range project it was eminently proper that 
thorough study should be given to the drafting of a Catholic 
Declaration on Human Rights which would be representa- 
tive of the best thought of ICMICA and which would com- 
mand the united support of Catholic intellectuals throughout 
the world. This procedure was followed. In the discussions 
the excellent statements and studies of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace and the statement drafted 
by the Committee appointed by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference were most valuable and useful. 

Ameeican Participation in the Assembly 

The Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs, the official Catholic inter-professional group which 
was organized in the United States in June, 1946, was 
represented at the Assembly by the following delegates: 

Dr. Eleanor Grace Clark of Hunter College. 

Rev. James A. Magner of the Catholic University of 
America. 

Dr. Richard Pattee of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., of Augustinian 
College. 

Dean Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton University. 

In addition, Doris Enright Clark of Hunter College and 
Rev. Bernard J. Murray, S.J., of Le Moyne College were 
present as observers. 
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Countries Eepresented at the Assembly 

In addition to the United States of America, the following 
countries were represented at the Assembly: Argentina 
(1) Austria (1) ; Belgium ( 11 ) ; Canada (2) ; Ceylon (1) ; 
Colombia (1) ; Chile (1) ; France (22) ; Germany (6) ; 
Great Britain (6) ; Italy (18) ; Latvia (1) ; Lithuania (4) ; 
Luxembourg (4) ; Netherlands (7) ; Peru (1) ; Poland 
(15) ; Rumania (4) ; Slovakia (1) ; Spain (5) ; Switzerland 
(6) ; Ukraine (3) ; White Ruthenia (2). 

Relationship to UNESCO 

UNESCO was organized independently of the United 
Nations Organization and was then adopted by UN as one 
of its specialized agencies. Its mission of understanding 
and brotherhood amongst peoples of all nations is one which 
can and should continue even though UN itself should fail. 
Certainly the International Catholic Movement for Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Affairs and its counterpart Movement 
amongst college and university students have much to con- 
tribute to UNESCO. This Movement is in fact a Catholic 
UNESCO and its National Commission in the United States 
is CCICA, The Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs. 

2 Number of official delejerates registered. Each member organization was asked to 
send from one to three delegates. The larger number in some cases is explained by 
the fact that certain countries hold membership through specialized groups rather 
than through one inter-professional body. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 

All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence m favor of religious education in America. 

Support; It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is suiiicient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort^ and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1949^ are as follows : 

Sustaining Membership; Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues; Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues; Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Section pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

College and University Dues: Constituent Membership — Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,600 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership — Institutions 
holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 

Secondary School Dues; Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues; Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $10,00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of from 100 to 200 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 100 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department, The annual fee for 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues; An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.00. 

CJeneral Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
is $3.00. 

Publications; The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 

General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W*, Washington 6, B. C. 
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Sister Mary Elaine, S.S.N.D., A.M., St. Louis, Mo 
Sister Mary Hyacinth, O.S.P., A.M., Aurora, 111. 

Sister Mary Joan, O.P., A.M., Madison, Wis. 

Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, liid. 


Kegional Unit Members: 

Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Fh D , Baltimoie, Md. 

Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Ph.D., Wilmington, Del. 


Middle Atlantic 


Rev, William E. Barclay, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., New Orleans, La. 


} 


Southern 


Brother William Mang, C.S.G., Ph.D„ Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rev. William J. Plunkett, A.M., Elmhurst, 111 


Midwest 


Sister Joan Marie, S.H.N., Oakland, Calif, ) 
Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., San Jose, Calif, j 


California 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Vice President: Rev. Arthur M. Leary, B.S., A.M., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. James N. Brown, San Francisco, Calif. 

General Executive Board; 

Rev. John Casey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Department Executive Committee: 

Ex-Officio Members: 

The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 

General Members: 

Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I. 

Right Rev. Msgr, Carroll F. Deady, Detroit, Mich 
Rev. Edward H. Latimer, Erie, Pa. 

Rev. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsbuj^h, Pa. 

Vice Presidents: 

Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. T. Emmet Dillon, Huntington, Ind. 

Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Boston, Mass. 

Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio. 

Brother Placidus, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary; Rev. Henry C. Be^ou, New Orleans, La. 

General Executive Board; 

Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, AM., Ph.D., Rochester, N. Y. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Rev. John J. Voight, A.M., Ed.D., New York, N, Y. 

Rev. Jerome V. MacEaebin, A.M,, East Lansing, Mich. 

Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Hestly, Little Rock, Ark. 

Sister Mary Annunciata, Dallas, Pa. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTIOj^ 
Chairman: Sister Rose Gertrude, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman: Rev, Eugene J. Gehl, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary: Sister Teresa Vincent, S.O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
Acting Chairman: Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary; Sister M. Louis, C.S.J., Lansdale, Pa. 



THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 

Martin R. P. McGuire, Ph.D.’ 

The Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress, Aug. 
1, 1946) amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944 so that 
some of the currencies and credits of other countries ac- 
quired through the sale of surplus property abroad might 
be used for educational exchanges. Under the Act, the 
amount to be allocated for educational exchanges cannot 
exceed a total of $20,000,000, and not more than the equiva- 
lent of $1,000,000 annually can be spent in any one country. 
The Fulbright Act provides for: 

“A) financing studies, research, instruction and other 
educational activities of or for American citizens in 
schools and institutions of higher learning located in such 
foreign country, or of the citizens of such foreign country 
in American schools and institutions of higher learning 
located outside the continental United States . . includ- 
ing payment for transportation, tuition, maintenance, 
and other expenses incident to scholastic activities. 

“B) furnishing transportation for citizens of a partici- 
pating foreign country who wish to attend American 
schools and institutions in the continental United 
States. . . .” 

Veterans of World Wars I and 11 are given preference, 
provided their qualifications are approximately equal to 
those of applicants who are not veterans. 

A Board of Foreign Scholarships,^ consisting of ten mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the United States, is 


iPiofesfeor of Gieek and Latin, The Catholic Umveisiiy of Ameiicii, Wawhin^- 
ton, D. C 

^The members aie (as of Jan 1, 1949) Francis T- Spaulding, New Yoik Statu 
Commissioner of Education, Chairman; Helen C White, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Vice Chauman , Col John N. Andrews, Personal Representative of 
the Administrator, Veterans Administration, Saiah G. Blandmg, President, Vassar 
College, Charles S. Johnson, President. Fish Univeisity, Walter Johnson, Piofessoi 
of Histoiy, Univeisity of Chicago, Ernest 0. Lawrence, Professor of PhvHics Um- 
versity of California ; Martin R p McGuire, Professoi of Greek and T.atin, The 
Catholic University of America The late Laurence Duggan, President of the Institute 
of International Education, and John W Studehaker, formei ly United StaV's Com- 
missioner of Education, resigned fiom the Board some months ago, and their nlahea 
have not vet been filled by Presidential appointment 


6 
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responsible for the selection of candidates and related 
matters. The Board is responsible specifically for: 

1. Approving policies for the educational programs 
under the Act. 

2. Approving the types of programs and projects to 
be undertaken. 

3. Selecting institutions to be approved for participa- 
tion. 

4. Selecting all candidates, both American and foreign. 

The Act provides also for the establishment of a United 
States Educational Foundation in each participating country 
which is responsible for facilitating the exchange programs 
and administering the funds involved in accordance with 
directives of the Department of State. A typical Foundation 
consists of three members of our Embassy staff, two Amer- 
ican citizens residing in the given country, and two or three 
nationals of the given country. One of the nationals must 
be a specialist or an official in the field of education. 

While the Board of Foreign Scholarships has final au- 
thority in the selection of candidates, it would be obviously 
impossible for such a board to examine and pass upon all 
applications submitted. Therefore, three preliminary selec- 
tion or screening agencies have been set up to receive appli- 
cations and to submit the names and records of properly 
qualified candidates to the Board for final approval. 

The Institute of International Education (2 West 46th 
Street, New York 19) receives all student applications and 
makes the preliminary selection of applicants for student 
grants, both foreign and American. 

The United States Office of Educatio^i (Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C.) receives applications and 
makes the preliminary selection of all teachers who wish to 
be placed in elementary schools, secondary schools, or junior 
colleges of participating countries. This agency also reviews 
applications of candidates in the same categories recom- 
mended by the United States Educational Foundations 
abroad for travel grants to take up similar positions in 
the United States. 
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The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
(2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.) 
receives applications and makes the preliminary selection 
of persons -wishing to go abroad as professors, advanced 
research scholars, and specialists. 

The negotiation of Fulbright agreements involves many 
problems. Hence, while the Fulbright Act dates from 
Aug. 1, 1946, agreements with such key countries as the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Belgium have only been 
signed in the last few months. To date (January 25, 1949) 
Fulbright agreements have been signed with the following 
countries : China, Burma, Philippines, Greece, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and Italy. 
An agreement is no-w ready to be signed with the Nether- 
lands, and agreements are in various stages of negotiation 
with Austria, Australia, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Iran, Siam, 
and Turkey. The Fulbright program in China is tem- 
porarily in abeyance, owing to the disturbed condition of 
that country. No negotiation of Fulbright agreements is 
possible with the Soviet Union and its satellites, and no 
negotiation of Fulbright agreements with Germany and 
Japan can be begun until military occupation is terminated. 
Ireland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland could not fall 
within the scope of the Fulbright Act. I mention this here 
because I have often been asked about possible Fulbright 
grants, especially to Spain and Switzerland. 

After an agreement -with a given country has been signed, 
its Educational Foundation draws up a comprehensive 
program covering exchanges in all categories and submits 
this program through the Department of State for consid- 
eration and possible approval by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. When such a program has been approved, 
candidates are then presented for final approval to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. It should be noted in this 
connection that the individual candidates must be mutually 
acceptable to the United States and the participating 
country. The process of selection for and appointment to a 
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Fulbright scholarship or lectureship is somewhat compli- 
cated, but this is unavoidably so. Hence prospective candi- 
dates should submit applications promptly, but they should 
not become irritated if final action cannot be taken on 
their cases for some months. 

The Fulbright Program is making educational exchange 
possible on an unprecedented scale, but certain limitations 
and restrictions must be emphasized. 

In the student category, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships has established the policy that graduate students only 
shall be considered eligible. This policy may be changed 
later, but there would seem to be no adequate reason why 
it should be changed in the next two or three years. Even 
in the case of graduate students, the Board is influenced 
very much — and rightly — ^by the recommendations of the 
Educational Foundations abroad. In the abnormal condi- 
tions resulting from World War II, the number of graduate 
students who can be admitted to overcrowded foreign uni- 
versities — especially in certain fields of study — is neces- 
sarily limited, and this fact must be taken into account in 
making and approving selections. Outside of Western 
Europe, furthermore, formal course work at a strictly grad- 
uate level is available to an extremely limited degree in 
participating countries. Under the circumstances, it is 
much easier to find places and opportunities for advanced 
graduate students who are primarily concerned with gath- 
ering materials for or completing the doctoral dissertation 
rather than with formal academic instruction. The Ful- 
bright Act stresses student exchange, and the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships both for this reason and because of 
its own convictions would like to emphasize this phase of 
the exchange program very much. Present conditions and 
the desires of the participating countries, however, cannot 
be ignored. As might be naturally expected, far greater 
eagerness has been manifested for American visiting pro- 
fessors, advanced research scholars, and specialists than 
for American undergraduate or graduate students. The 
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demand is so strong at this level that the Board of Foreign 

Scholarships has been forced repeatedly to insist that the 
United States Educational Foundations make reasonable 
provision for graduate students. 

At the professorial and professional level mentioned, par- 
ticipating countries are interested above all in obtaining 
Americans who are specialists in the theoretical and applied 
sciences, in education, library science, public health, agri- 
culture, etc., rather than in the humanities and even the 
social sciences — at least on the theoretical side. There has 
been considerable interest, however, in English and Amer- 
ican literature, and in American history and institutions. 
The Board of Foreign Scholarships is trying to keep some 
balance in the Fulbright programs, taking into account not 
only the obvious and immediate needs of a given participat- 
ing country but also the interests of American scholars and 
of intellectual exchange and progress in general. The Board 
believes that the Smith-Mundt Act should enable foreign 
governments to obtain the services of technological special- 
ists and that Fulbright grants should be restricted to edu- 
cational activities as ordinarily understood. 

Teacher exchange at the elementary and secondary school 
level does not yet constitute a significant phase of the Ful- 
bright program, except in the case of the United Kingdom. 
There is good reason to hope, however, that teacher ex- 
change at this level will develop, if, as in the case of Britain, 
some combined financial arrangements can be made so that 
the program of exchange can work both ways on an ap- 
proximately equal basis. 

It cannot be emphasized sufficiently that all Fulbright 
grants are made, not in dollars, but in the equivalent in 
national currency of each participating country. This 
basic fact is frequently forgotten or misunderstood. Thus, 
Americans receiving Fulbright grants cannot make use of 
Fulbright funds under their grant, even for travel to and 
from the country for which the grant has been given, unless 
they travel in carriers of that country or carriers which 
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will accept its currency. In the country itself the grantee 
receives maintenance, tuition, incidental expenses, and 
funds to cover some travel within that country. An Amer- 
ican professor, advanced research scholar, or specialist, in 
addition to maintenance, etc., receives a good stipend, but 
all in foreign currency. An American teacher at the ele- 
mentary or secondary school level likewise receives a stipend 
in addition to maintenance, etc., but again in foreign cur- 
rency. Furthermore, American grantees may receive their 
appointments either to approved national institutions in a 
participating country or to approved American schools in 
such a country. 

Foreign nationals of a participating country receive, at 
the student level, maintenance, tuition, and incidental ex- 
penses for study in approved American institutions in their 
own country, or round trip travel to the United States pro- 
vided that such travel is in carriers which will accept their 
national currency. Foreign nationals of a participating 
country in the non-student categories receive round trip 
travel only and under the conditions indicated. 

No dollars are available under the Fulbright Act. Amer- 
icans going to participating countries, therefore, have the 
problem of finding dollars to defray travel to the port of 
embarcation and especially to meet whatever dollar obliga- 
tions they may have at home during the period of their 
absence — insurance, mortgage payments, rents, etc. In prac- 
tice, the unmarried graduate student can solve his problem 
without too much difficulty, but the acceptance of a Ful- 
bright grant raises serious problems for the professor or 
specialist. It is hoped that the funds to be made available 
under the Smith-Mundt Act will supply the lack of dollars 
for some Fulbright grantees, but the majority of such 
grantees will be obliged to obtain dollars from some other 
source. The Board of Foreign Scholarships has already 
ruled that sabbatical pay will not be deducted in any com- 
putation of Fulbright grants. By this, and similar policy 
measures, it hopes to aid Fulbright grantees in meeting 
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their dollar problems and thus enable as many well qualified 
candidates as possible to accept grants. 

Foreign nationals who receive Fulbright grants to come 
to the United States to study or teach receive, as I have 
already stated above, round trip travel in their own cur- 
rency and nothing more. Hence they must provide for their 
maintenance, etc., out of their own resources, or funds for 
this purpose most be provided by interested persons or 
institutions in this country. 

The Fulbright program is pretty much one way on the 
financial side. Yet when one considers the origin of the 
funds made available under the Act, no valid criticism can 
be made on this score. In spite of the almost insuperable 
difficulties resulting from"the lack of dollars in participating 
countries there is an amazing interest in the Fulbright 
program abroad and an intense and widespread desire to 
obtain travel grants to study or teach in the United States. 

Fulbright grants are ordinarily made for one academic 
year, but renewal is possible in exceptional cases. At one 
of its recent meetings, furthermore, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships decided that grants might be made to visiting 
professors for shorter periods, especially in connection with 
teaching assignments in approved summer schools in par- 
ticipating countries. Short-term grants are not yet avail- 
able at the student level. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships has formulated no 
specific policy regarding the eligibility of graduate students 
in theology or of professors of theology for Fulbright 
grants. Since there is nothing in the act to suggest exclu- 
sion of theology, it would seem that applications could be 
presented in this field. Such applications would probably 
be handled just as applications in other fields; i. e., they 
would be considered both on their own merits and in rela- 
tion to the recommendations of the United States Educa- 
tional Foundations abroad. 

For general information on the Fulbright program 
readers are referred to the pamphlet issued by the Depart- 
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ment of State, Educational Exchange under the Fvlbright 
Act (released August, 1948, and obtainable frona the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., price 10c). For more current general in- 
formation, readers should consult each number of the 
News Bulletin, published monthly by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (2 West 45th Street, New York 19; the 
subscription price is $1 per year). For special points of 
information and for applications, individuals should write 
to one of the three screening agencies mentioned earlier in 
this article. Members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
do not handle applications directly, and it would be impos- 
sible for them to carry on a large correspondence about the 
Fulbright program. The three screening agencies were 
definitely established to serve as centers of information and 
preliminary selection. 

Foreign nationals should seek information from and sub- 
mit applications to the United States Educational Founda- 
tions in their respective countries. Americans living abroad 
should seek information and submit applications to the 
United States Educational Foundation in the country of 
residence. 

In spite of all efforts to give adequate publicity to the 
Fulbright program, there ip still a great deal of vagueness 
and misunderstanding about it on many college and uni- 
versity campuses.- Hence, on December 15 a letter signed 
jointly by David Wodlinger, Director, Fulbright Division, 
Institute of International Education, and Gordon T. Bowles, 
Executive Secretary, Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, went out to Presidents, Deans, and Faculty and 
Student Advisers, calling attention to the main features of 
the Fulbright program and urging that one or more in- 
dividuals on each campus be designated who would be 
responsible for advising faculty and students on the op- 
portunities of the program. The response to this letter has 
been exceptionally good, and it is hoped that through the 
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appointment of such advisers accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation on the Fulbright program will be available and 
known to be available — on all campuses. 

The Fulbright Board will participate in the National 
UNESCO Conference to be held in Cleveland at the end of 
March of this year, and it is confident that this participation 
will help to make the Fulbright program better known. 

The writer believes that Catholic colleges and universities 
should consider the Fulbright program of the highest im- 
portance and should try to participate in it as much as 
possible. It would seem unnecessary to observe that Cath- 
olics, as Catholics, should be more interested than others in 
promoting sound international understanding and cultural 
exchange. Yet it must be a'dmitted that, all in all, American 
Catholics are not as active as they should be in this field. 

The following suggestions are offered, partly to give 
concrete guidance and partly to stimulate a more active 
Catholic participation in all programs of educational ex- 
change. 

1. Accurate and up-to-date information on the Fulbright 
program — and on all other exchange programs for that 
matter — should be easily available on every Catholic col- 
lege or university campus. 

2. Properly qualified seniors in our colleges, and grad- 
uate students in our universities, should be encouraged to 
avail themselves of the opportunities of Fulbright grants. 

3. To encourage — ^and to enable — ^faculty members to 
accept or to seek Fulbright appointments, our college and 
university administrators should be willing to give an ap- 
pointee a year’s leave of absence, even if this may be very 
difficult in some cases. And what is equally important, they 
should be willing to give such an appointee sabbatical pay 
or at least a portion of his regular salary. Without such 
financial support in dollars, as I have indicated above, it 
will be impossible for many faculty members to accept 
Fulbright grants. A Fulbright grant should Ibe regarded as 
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a distinction for the faculty member’s institution as well 
as for himself. 

4. Catholic colleges and universities must make extra- 
ordinary efforts to provide tuition and maintenance for 
foreign students who receive Fulbright travel grants and 
desire to attend Catholic institutions in this country. I 
cannot emphasize sufficiently that tuition scholarships are 
not enough. Maintenance will be a sine qua non in the great 
majority of cases. Special efforts must be made likewise 
to provide maintenance and a small stipend at least for 
Fulbright grantees at the professorial level from abroad 
who may desire to teach or would accept an invitation to 
teach in a Catholic institution of higher learning. 

It should not be forgotten that a considerable number 
of students and professors coming from Western Europe 
will be Catholics. 

Catholic colleges and universities might well emulate 
the example of many Protestant and secular institutions in 
calling upon the local community and its organizations for 
help in financing foreign recipients of scholarships and 
lectureships. Certain non-Catholic institutions of very 
limited financial means have shown amazing resourceful- 
ness in this regard. 

A good beginning in this field has been made by a 
special N.C.E.A. Committee on Scholarship Requests. 
Aware that Catholic universities and colleges now receive 
an unprecedentedly large number of requests for aid, the 
Committee studied the problem and proposed a solution in 
the form of a coordinated solicitation and allocation of schol- 
arships for foreign students. It is still too early in the 
experiment to determine the success of this effort to make 
a 'comprehensive and objective appraisal of the many de- 
mands upon limited Catholic resources. 

6. A faculty member desiring to obtain a Fulbright ap- 
pointment should not wait to be invited by the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils to become a candi- 
date, but should make inquiries himself and have his appli- 
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cation on file in the office of the Conference Board. Similarly, 
a Catholic college or university willing to accept one or 
more Fulbright students or a Fulbright visiting professor 
should not wait to be asked, but should have its desires 
expressed in writing and on file in the offices of the appro* 
priate screening agencies. 

In closing this article, I should like to express to Mon- 
signor Hochwalt my deep appreciation for his active inter- 
est in the Fulbright program and for the opportunity af- 
forded by the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association to make it better known in the Catholic edu- 
cational world. The Fulbright program has been recently 
described as ‘‘probably the largest international exchange 
of persons enterprise any nation has ever undertaken.'' 
I would add that it is also one of the most significant and 
far-reaching in its possibilities. Therefore, I hope that our 
Catholic colleges and universities will give it the full atten- 
tion it so rightly deserves, and, above all, that they will 
participate actively in it in the various ways which I have 
indicated. 



BUILDING THE CURRICULUM' 

Rev. William E. McManus^ 

Today the schoolman’s spotlight is focused on a basic 
problem. He is faced with the “Baby Boom,” and he must 
provide teachers and school houses for all the boys and girls 
who will be rushing into our schools during the next few 
years. The statistics speak for themselves. Here they are : 

Total number of children ages 5-13, 1949-50 — 23,000,- 
000 

Total number of these children in Catholic elementary 
schools — 2,500,000 

Estimated number of children ages 5-13 in 1954-55 — 
27,500,000 

Estimated number of children seeking admission to 
Catholic schools in 1954-56 — 3,000,000 

Total number of high school age (14-17) children in 
1949-50—8,500,000 

Total number of these enrolled in Catholic high schools 
—500,000 

Estimated number of high school age children in 1959- 
60—11,500,000 

Estimated number of these seeking admission to 
Catholic high schools in 1959-60 — 600,000 

These are startling figures. Within five years we must 
be ready to accommodate 500,000 additional elementary 
pupils; within ten years we must be prepared for 100,000 
additional high school students. Almost every diocese may 
expect at least a twenty per cent increase in its elementary 
school enrollment within five years, and, within ten years, 
a twenty per cent increase in its high school enrollment. 
Where will we find room for this vast increase? There is 
no ready answer, but I suppose that somehow we will 
squeeze the youngsters into our already crowded classrooms. 

Even if we do manage to accommodate all these additional 
pupils, we will still have to face the disheartening fact that 

I (U‘liveu‘<! at T^acheis* laathuteB in th« Archdiocese of New Orleans and the 

Diocese of Lafayette, La., January 7-10, 1949 

Assistant Diiector, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
fc’fonce, Wa'Hhing:ton, D. C. 
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despite all our labor and sacrifice, only one of every two 
Catholic youngsters will be enrolled in our elementary schools 
and only one of every four Catholic adolescents will find 
room in our high schools. We certainly are a long way from 
the ideal of “every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” In 
short, after almost a hundred years of hard work to build 
a great Catholic school system, we find ourselves playing a 
relatively minor role on the big American educational stage. 
We are educating less than half of our own and less than 
10 per cent of the total child population in the nation. 

This reality accentuates the basic consideration of this 
Teachers’ Institute: the importance of giving a thoroughly 
Catholic education to the relatively small number of chil- 
dren in our care. Beware of numbers! It is vanity at its 
worst to praise Catholic education in terms of its numerical 
expansion. The success of Catholic schools in the United 
States must be measured in the degree that their graduates 
are truly “the salt of the earth,” the Christ-like leaven in a 
secularized society, the fire on the earth, burning with zeal 
for the things of God. If the graduates of our schools are 
lukewarm Catholics, faint-hearted, compromising, salt 
without savor, if they are smothered to death by the society 
in which they should be the spark of life, then our schools 
are failing, no matter how many thousands they enroll. 

I am sure that many of you are aware of the work of the 
Commission on American Citizenship. I presume that most 
of you have read the three volumes entitled Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living. I would like to talk to you about 
what you have already read. The plan deals with the es- 
sentials of Catholic education, but it is eminently practical ; 
it has its sights set on Catholic education’s ultimate goals, 
but it does not overlook long-standing customs and even 
some foibles of American education; it is no panacea for 
Catholic school ailments, but it does offer a cure for com- 
placency and lethargy; it does not have the answer to all 
questions, but it does afford an opportunity for ingenuity 
inspired by grace and careful and prayerful planning; it 
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gives us a chance to tell you in this talk what to do and 
leave you ten years to do it. 

This much is certain. Unless the teachers of this 
diocese are absorbed whole-heartedly and enthusiastically 
in the task of working out a school program to produce 
thoroughly sound Catholics, they may find themselves piti- 
fully preoccupied in a maze of details ranging from the 
latest audio-visual aid to buying uniforms for high school 
girls or keeping school lunch accounts. To be sure, these 
“little things” are important, but only if they are kept in 
the perspective of the main purpose of Catholic education. 
Moreover, during these days when teachers will be subject 
to many demands for fund-raising campaigns to finance 
the projected expansion of school facilities, it is particularly 
opportune for them to intensify their interest and to broad- 
en their activities in building the curriculum. If a balance 
is kept between the two, fund-raising will be inspired by 
worthy, Catholic motives, and the funds raised will be used 
for an inspired program of Catholic education. 

In considering the building of the curriculum, let me start 
with this example. Anticipating the arrival of the “Baby 
Boom,” some far-sighted pastors are planning new build- 
ings or the expansion of old ones. For this type of planning, 
there is a routine. First, the pastor and his school com- 
mittee consult an architect. Together they talk over the 
purposes which the new building should serve. For example, 
to accommodate 500 pupils, it should have 12 classrooms, a 
principal’s office and a library; if a number of pupils live 
some distance from school it should have a cafeteria, and 
possibly garage facilities for a school bus. Then the group 
studies the site of the new building, playground space, room 
for expansion, position to get maximum sunlight. Out of 
this discussion there generally emerges a statement on the 
purpose of the new building which the architect keeps 
before his drafting board as he sketches the rough drawing 
of the new school. 

The second step in the routine is the architect’s prelim- 
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inary drawing. This item generally includes a diagram of 
the whole building, plans with the rooms fitted in rough 
outline, and an artist’s conception of how the finished 
product may look. With only these sketchy plans at hand 
no contractor would attempt to begin construction. Yet, 
the plans are detailed enough to let the pastor and his com- 
mittee make a decision to go ahead with the project. 

The final step is the preparation of specifications. Each 
and every detail is sketched on the blueprints. A large 
volume of specifications covering the grade of lumber, the 
kind of cement, the style of wiring and a host of other 
details is prepared to guide the contractor and subcon- 
tractors. With these plans at hand the builder knows how 
to proceed day by day and week by week until the building 
is completed, as they say, “according to specifications.” 

The same careful planning, the same imagination, the 
same hard work are needed to build a curriculum. Well, 
then, how do you start? 

First, a group of individuals must agree on a set of educa- 
tional objectives. This committee should include a theol- 
ogian, philosopher, sociologist, economist, scientist, educa- 
tor, and, above all, some one person who can write with 
conviction. Their objectives should not be Utopian, indefi- 
nite, or conflicting. Their high ideals of man and his place 
in society should be tempered by their awareness of the 
school’s limitations. Just as a school construction committee 
would not profitably indulge in fanciful consideration of a 
dream school, so a committee on objectives can ill afford to 
waste its time on an essayist’s conception of the educational 
ideal. Both committees have to be prepared to do a specific 
job with the material at hand. The objectives set forth must 
be the constant guide to the curriculum builders, just as 
their work must be the constant guide to those who prepare 
courses of study and textbooks based on the curriculum. 
For an excellent example of a clear statement of objectives, 
turn to Monsignor George Johnson and his Better Men for 
Better Times. 
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The second step is the actual construction of the cur- 
riculum. The materials with which the builders work are 
all the child’s guided experiences which come under direc- 
tion of the teacher. Correctly understood, therefore, a cur- 
riculum is a plan embracing the totality of activities set up 
by the school to promote its objectives. Of course, most of 
the material around which the curriculum is built is tradi- 
tional subject matter, but other materials no less important 
are activities which cross subject matter boundaries, e. g., 
speaking and writing, giving reports, working on com- 
mittees, helping one another in classroom projects, recess 
and library periods, club work, sports, sodality meetings, 
etc. All these experiences have a rightful place in a cur- 
riculum provided they relate to the basic plan of school 
objectives. 

A practical example may illustrate my point. Within a 
few weeks Catholic schools will be invited to participate in 
a relief campaign for child victims of war. May this activity 
be regarded as a part of a school’s educational program? 
If it’s a “penny in the pail” fund-raising project in which 
children contribute from motives ranging from a desire to 
please the teacher to a determination to beat out other 
classes in competition for a half-day holiday, obviously it 
has no place in the school. If, on the other hand, the fund- 
raising is intelligently planned as an activity closely related 
to religious instruction on the Mystical Body of Christ, or 
to the teaching of geography highlighted in terms of the 
children in foreign lands, it does merit a place in the 
school program and may provide a more significant educa- 
tional experience than formal instruction in the set sub- 
jects. If the practice of fraternal charity is a legitimate 
objective of education, then certainly a fund-raising project 
for unfortunate children abroad is a high priority activity 
in the direction of this objective. But it will not reach its 
mark unless it is carefully planned as an integral element 
of the school program. As such, it has a place in the 
curriculum. 
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The third step is the development of courses of study and 
textbooks based on the curriculum. Please recall our ex- 
ample of building a school. Before construction begins, a 
builder must have his specifications based on the master 
plan and spelled out in detail. Likewise, before instruction 
begins, the classroom teacher must have her course of study 
outlining in detail on a day by day, or at least a week by 
week, basis all the experiences to be covered in a given 
period. Thus, a course of study in religion might divide the 
subject according to the seasons of the Church year with 
appropriate content material, prayers, practices, supple- 
mentary stories and poems, learning aids, teacher materials 
and pupil materials for each period. At the risk of needless 
repetition, may I say again that the course of study must 
be based on the curriculum so that the classroom teacher 
may see clearly the close relationship between the compre- 
hensive plan of the curriculum and the specifications of the 
course of study. A course of study, good in its own way 
but unrelated to the curriculum, is as inappropriate and use- 
less as a beautiful, oak-panelled living room in the middle 
of a school building. 

There is one last step to be taken by the teacher before 
she goes to work in her classroom. With due attention to 
her courses of study she has to organize her units of in- 
struction. These units may vary from school to school, 
depending upon the pupils’ talents and environment and 
upon the extent of the teacher’s ingenuity, but every unit 
in every school should be based on the courses of study. 

The essence of a unit is the integration of subject matter 
and experiences around a problem or a series of related 
problems. An illustration from Volume III of Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living may clarify this point. 
Take, for example, the problem, from social studies in the 
eighth grade, “What can we learn about ways of living in 
Latin America?” This major problem resolves itself into 
three approaches, background and personal characteristics 
of Latin American peoples, Latin American ways of life. 
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and the role of religion and education in Latin America. 
Around these problems are gathered the geography of Latin 
America, a small amount of Latin American history, current 
events in inter-American affairs, literature of Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Church’s missionary activities in our republics 
to the South. Each course of study in social studies, English 
and religion, should be drawn upon for subject matter in 
the unit. With the subject matter are a number of activi- 
ties, e. g., learning the rules for writing Latin-American 
family names, dressing a statue Latin American style, col- 
lecting rosaries to send to American missionaries among 
the Indians in Latin America. So much for the unit’s raw 
material; all of it must be organized by the teacher to 
produce in the students certain definite understandings, 
attitudes and habits. Among them might be: 1) an under- 
standing that geography and racial background influence 
the customs and temperament of people, 2) a conviction that 
ridicule or belittling of Latin American people and their 
customs is stupid and uncharitable, 3) a courageous and 
unwavering habit of manifesting Christian charity through 
association with Latin Americans regardless of the color 
of their skin or other incidentals of no concern to the Head 
of the Mystical Body. In summary, therefore, this unit 
draws upon several subject matter areas, provides for 
numerous learning experiences which are unified by their 
direction toward a central theme or problem, and gives the 
teacher a means to initiate learning experiences related to 
the child’s interest and abilities and to carry them through 
to a definite goal according to an organized plan. 

Again, in summary, let us note the four steps in a plan 
for a school program. 1) A statement of objectives, 2) 
building a curriculum, 3) development of study courses, 4) 
organization of units of instruction. 

In Catholic education in the United States the first two 
steps have been taken ; Better Men for Better Times, pub- 
lished by the Commission on American Citizenship, is still 
the best statement of Catholic educational goals in the 
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United States, and the three volume series, Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living, is the best curriculum for 
American Catholic schools. On the last two steps progress 
is being made in a number of dioceses. 

May I now say a few words about the work of the Com- 
mission, and then offer a few suggestions for developing 
courses of study based upon them. 

Better Men for Better Times had its inspiration in a 
letter of Pope Pius XI to the Catholic University of America 
on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee in 1939. In this letter, 
the Holy Father said with almost prophetic vision, “The 
world has entered upon one of those periods of unrest, of 
questioning, of disorientation and of conflict which have 
been well described as turning points of history.” Then 
the Holy Father observed that only Christian teaching “in 
its majestic integrity” can counteract dangerous theories 
of man and society that would bring ruin to both. And 
Christian teaching on these issues may be found clearly 
stated in the Social Encyclicals. But there is a task for 
educators, and particularly for Catholic University. “With 
these Encyclicals,” the Holy Father said, “as the basis of 
study and research, the University can evolve a constructive 
program of social action, fitted in its details to local needs, 
which will command the admiration and acceptance of all 
right-thinking men.” 

Immediately, the Bishops of the United States issued an 
instruction to Catholic University. It read in part: 

“To carry out the injunction of the Holy Father it is 
necessary that our people, from childhood to mature age, 
be ever better instructed in the true nature of Christian 
democracy. A precise definition must be given to them 
both of democracy in the light of Catholic truth and 
tradition and of the rights and duties of citizens in a 
representative Republic such as our own. They must 
be held to the conviction that love of country is a virtue 
and that disloyalty is a sin. 

“To foster this Christian concept of citizenship the 
Bishops in their annual meeting have charged The Cath- 
olic University of America to compile at once a more com- 
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prehensive series of graded texts for all educational 
levels. On the foundation of religious training, which is 
the distinctive characteristic of our schools, these texts 
will build an enlightened, conscientious American citizen- 
ship.” 

Better Men for Better Times was the response to the 
Bishops’ request. Directed by the great apostle of Catholic 
education, 'Monsignor George Johnson, a committee of ex- 
perts for almost four years worked over a statement of edu- 
cational objectives. The time was well spent, for the book 
is now an unfailing source of guidance and inspiration to 
those who lean upon it so heavily for direction in the area 
of curriculum construction. The best illustration of the 
volume’s penetration and of its smooth, beautiful style is 
its definition of Catholic education. It is the aim of Cath- 
olic education “to provide those experiences which, with 
the assistance of divine grace, are best calculated to develop 
in the young ideas, the attitudes and the habits that 
are demanded for Christlike living in our American demo- 
cratic society.” 

Even while the experts were pondering over the phrasing 
of their objectives, a busy group of experienced, talented 
nuns was weaving the fabric of a curriculum which would 
reduce these objectives to teaching specifics. At the same 
time, another group was proving the practicality of the 
whole project by producing a series of readers based on 
the curriculum. Perhaps it would have been much more 
orderly for the group on objectives to have completed its 
work before the other projects were begun. Actually, how- 
ever, the simultaneous work on all three kept the groups 
closely together in their thinking and planning so that no 
one managed to get lost in pursuit of pure theory. 

The members of the staff which worked on the Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living curriculum were not 
educational reformers. They issued no brief for either the 
6-3-3 or the 8-4 plan of elementary organization; they made 
no case for the placement of subject matter in certain 
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grades; they called for no revolutionary changes in class- 
room procedure. Their approach was quite simple and 
direct. They asked themselves Why? What? By Whom? 
How? 

Why? Why do we have Catholic education? Better Men 
for Better Times sets forth five goals: 1) physical fitness, 
2) economic competency, 3) social virtue, 4) cultural de- 
velopment, 5) moral perfection. 

What? What is the subject of Catholic education? It is 
the child who has certain basic relationships to God, Church, 
fellow men, nature and himself. This child, soul, body, emo- 
tions, mind, will, heart, meets persistent personal and social 
situations in his spiritual life, in matters of his physical 
well-being, at home, in society, at work and at play. In 
every one of these situations he must think, judge and act 
in a way that will keep him in right relationship to God, 
Church, fellow men, nature and self. He needs guidance. 

By whom? Many agencies are concerned with the up- 
bringing of youth. Their responsibilities overlap. For cur- 
riculum builders most attention must be given to the 
school’s part in guiding the child. 

How? By a continued development of the pupil’s intellect 
with the aid of pertinent facts and applied skills, and by a 
continuous strengthening of his will with the aid of the 
sources of grace, development of Christian principles and 
the habitual practice of virtue. 

As with most questions, the “how” was by far the most 
difficult. The curriculum builders first surveyed the learn- 
ing experiences provided in every subject in every grade. 
Careful always not to upset school routines unnecessarily, 
they reorganized these experiences so that each and every 
one of them would make some contribution towards the 
essential goals of Catholic education. 

To bear fruit, the Commission’s curriculum has to be 
applied in diocesan courses of study. In itself, the cur- 
riculum is much too general for efficiency as a classroom 
tool. Applied in courses of study to particular areas it is 
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the best tool to place in the hands of the teacher. These 
courses of study can be fashioned only by craftsmen of 
unlimited patience, great courage, and high professional 
competence. 

Merely by way of suggestion and with due deference to 
your local planners, may I oif er the following procedure : 

1. Committees should be appointed to draw up courses 
of study in each subject. Generally eight teachers, one 
from each grade, should make up the committee. 

2. At least two full summer months and a year of 
spare time should be devoted to each course. 

3. Courses should be used on an experimental basis for 
at least five years before being put into final printed form. 

4. One member of each committee should be a member 
of a coordinating committee. This latter group would 
have the responsibility to integrate the courses. 

This coordinating committee is indispensable. So often 
diocesan courses of study, excellent in themselves, miss their 
goal simply because they are unrelated to other courses. To 
return to our example of building a school, imagine a school 
building with ten beautiful rooms, each in itself done to per- 
fection, but with no corridor, no doors between them. Some- 
times courses of study developed as independent units re- 
semble this weird type of school building. The Catholic 
school courses of study should be like a round building in 
which the central, circular room is religion; off this room 
are a number of smaller rooms, each with one door leading 
into the central room and one leading into a corridor around 
the outside of the building. These rooms represent the other 
school subjects, and the doors represent the connection 
between religion and all the other subjects, and the connec- 
tion of the subjects among themselves via the front or rear 
doors. Thus the school plan is a mosaic and not a hodge- 
podge. 

The task I am suggesting is a challenging one. The burden 
of it should be lightened immeasurably by the realization 
that work on courses of study is work requested by the Holy 
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Father, for in his memorable encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, Pope Pius XI said, 

“For the mere fact that a school gives some religious in- 
struction (often extremely stinted), does not bring it into 
accord with the rights of the Church and of the Christian 
family, or make it a fit place for Catholic students. To be 
this, it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole or- 
ganization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and text- 
books in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, 
under the direction and maternal supervision of the Church ; 
so that Eeligion may be in very truth the foundation and 
crown of the youth’s entire training ; and this in every grade 
of school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate and 
the higher institutions of learning as well. To use the words 
of Leo XIII: 

“ Tt is necessary not only that religious instruction be 
given to the young at certain fixed times, but also that every 
other subject taught be permeated with Christian piety. 
If this is wanting, if this sacred atmosphere does not per- 
vade and warm the hearts of masters and scholars alike, 
little good can be expected from any kind of learning, and 
considerable harm will often be the consequence.’ ” 
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A POLITICAL SCIENTIST LOOKS AT THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Jerome G. Kerwin, Ph.D., LL.D.’ 

The trouble with the question of state and federal aid to 
private schools is that unlike most questions, to which it 
is said there are always two sides, there are two sides to 
each of its many angles. In addition, the emotions of re- 
ligious groups have been aroused to a high fever pitch by 
the public discussion of the problem. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult for the average citizen to distinguish 
clearly the various phases of the issues involved. No one 
can deny the urgency of a rational decision, not alone from 
the point of view of education but from the point of view 
of public policy. It would indeed be a great tragedy if this 
pressing question should become involved in the bitter re- 
ligious hatreds that have so bedeviled our western world 
for 400 years. Responsible citizens, therefore, must discuss 
this question with the utmost prudence and objectivity. 

We may consider the problem of public financial aid to 
the private schools under five headings. (1) The value of 
religion in education; (2) the necessity for aid; (3) finan- 
cial aid as a public policy; (4) the administrative problem 
of financial aid; (5) the problem in its relation to the sep- 
aration of church and state considered historically and con- 
stitutionally. 

It needs not my saying that within the brief confines of 
this paper many pertinent details must be omitted. This is 
only an attempt at outlining the main issues and at pointing 
out the general path to a settlement. 

(1) The value of religion in education. With the excep- 
tion of those among our citizens who are hostile to religion 
or who are indifferent there is a fair amount of agreement 
that one day a week of formal instruction in religion or 

^Professor of Political Science, tTniversity of Chicafifo, Chicago, III 
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home training are both insufficient. Educators, both lay 
and religious, have considered this matter extensively in 
recent years. CJatholics have always considered religion 
an integral part of education. In agreement with them 
have been Lutherans, many Episcopalians, and a few other 
Protestant groups. Orthodox and many conservative Jews 
have set up special schools for religious education. The 
larger body of Protestants and Jews have relied mainly 
upon the Sunday or Sabbath school for religious instruction 
of the young. Now, however, the feeling has become gen- 
eral among almost all groups that religious education must 
in some way be tied in with general education. Many 
Protestants feel that some kind of a general religious course 
offensive to no group might be formulated and introduced 
into the public school curriculum. How an effective course 
in i-eligion offensive to no group may be composed is, it goes 
without saying, a problem of the first magnitude. In view 
of the recent attitude of the U. S. Supreme Court on the 
relationship between religion and public education it is diffi- 
cult to understand how such a course might be introduced 
into the public school curriculum, granted that it might be 
formulated. Released time in its various forms represents 
still another effort to solve the problem of religious educa- 
tion to the satisfaction of all groups. Here, however, the 
legal confusion caused by the McCollum decision has prac- 
tically taken the life out of the released time method and 
wherever it is continued it operates under the uncertainty 
of a legal cloud. The need for formal education, therefore, 
is generally accepted and recognized by religious groups. 
It would seem that those groups that have gone ahead at 
considerable sacrifice in establishing their own schools have 
been justified as judged by the recent awakening of edu- 
cators to the need of religion in education. 

(2) The necessity for aid to private schools. The fact 
that the cost of education has risen sharply in the last decade 
is indisputable. Education constitutes the largest item in 
every municipal budget in the land. This is all to our credit. 
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indicating as it does the high value we place as a people 
upon the training of our youth. Private education has felt 
the growing burden to the same extent as public education. 
But for private education, in many cases, the growing cost 
has posed itself as a grave problem of survival which affects 
all grades of schooling from kindergarten to university. 
Since in this country there is a general recognition of the 
great value of the private school, both secular and church- 
aflSliated, the question of the continued existence of the 
private school should be a matter of gravest concern to every 
citizen. A great deal of whistling in the dark goes on among 
private school educators who shy away from public funds. 
They believe that somehow or other they may be able to 
maintain themselves — this is frequently the case with offi- 
cials of privately endowed colleges and universities. It is 
true that the larger of these, such as Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, the University of Chicago, and others, do not feel the 
pinch immediately. Yet the salary scales offered by public 
institutions year by year become exceedingly more attrac- 
tive to the faculties of private institutions, and with 
abundant federal aid in the offing for the public institutions 
of higher learning this situation is more than likely to in- 
crease, even to the extent of wiping out the much-vaunted 
psychic advantages of teaching at the larger private institu- 
tions. The private schools may find some means of sus- 
taining themselves, but the financial burdens will be fatal 
to many a valued institution. Primary schools which do not 
have the support of loyal alumni are bound to find the 
burden of financial support extraordinarily great. It is at 
this level of education, too, when the need for religious 
training is greatest. If for the common welfare both re- 
ligious education and the private school are essential, then 
the question of the salvation of the private school, religious 
and secular, becomes a matter of public concern in which 
all responsible citizens have a vital interest. 

(3) Financial aid as a public policy. Putting aside for 
the moment the question of separation of church and state 
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as an historical and constitutional problem, what of finan- 
cial aid to church-affiliated schools as a question of public 
policy ? Since the states of the Union are prohibited by con- 
stitutional provision from aiding the religious schools di- 
rectly, the proponents of financial aid look to the federal 
government. As in other matters involving federal action 
one encounters at once the question of states’ rights versus 
federal centralization. This battle has been waged since 
the Civil War and particularly since the administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Not the abstract question 
of state versus federal control has lurked behind this battle, 
but the inability of the states adequately to finance the 
social services which a rapidly growing democratic society 
demanded. Federal aid could mean increasing control of 
private education, but this need not inevitably be the case. 
Today we have numerous examples of state-federal cooper- 
ation in social services and in other lines without any over- 
whelming control by the central government. This is, how- 
ever, a question which cannot be answered with definiteness, 
for as in most other things of public import in a democratic 
society it depends upon what the public will permit. Some 
of our Catholic brethren may find it difficult to reconcile 
their approval of federal aid for our schools with their 
violent opposition to federal action in other social fields. 

It is said also in connection ■with federal aid or any kind 
of public assistance that when any support is given more 
and more will be asked for. A new kind of pork-barrel 
legislation is envisaged by people who raise this objection; 
it might be called the religious-affiliated pork-barrel. It is 
argued that this will get the churches more and more en- 
meshed in politics to the detriment of both church and state. 
This is in the realm of the possible, and much would depend 
upon the wisdom of churchmen and legislators alike. A 
danger lurks here, but a danger lurks in every grant of 
power or of aid. In all such cases we have to measure the 
values to be served and the necessities to be met against the 
possible abuses that may arise. No one would contend that 
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the federal government should remove itself from the im- 
portant task of improvement of our harbors and river high- 
ways simply because of the pork-barrel associated with 
river and harbor legislation. It is well to recognize frankly 
the danger inherent in federal aid to schools, but one would 
have to be a seer to predict with any certainty that the 
danger would be realized. 

(4) The administrative problems of federal aid. Here 
will have to be faced the method of granting aid, the extent 
of that aid — ^that is, what will be covered, what controls the 
federal government will have, what machinery will be 
erected for disbursing the funds and administering the act. 
While important, these problems hinge mainly, of course, 
on the acceptance of the federal aid principle. Enough 
administrative experience in federal aid along many lines 
has already been built up to point out the correct techniques. 
The main dispute, as we know, centers about the auxiliary 
services to be covered. Shall federal aid cover textbooks, 
lunches, transportation, health inspection? Some of these 
are already covered by public funds. 

(5) The problem considered in its relation to the doctrine, 
of the separation of church and state: first, historically. 
This problem has been ably considered already by the two 
Jesuits, Fr. Wilfrid Parsons and Fr. Robert C. Hartnett, 
in separate works. Many works by non-Catholic scholars 
have appeared in recent years. It is true that early educa- 
tion in this land was a church-affiliated affair, but by the 
time of the framing of the Constitution the full effects of 
the Enlightenment had been felt in this country, vastly 
influencing early American leaders such as Paine, Franklin, 
Madison, Jefferson, and others. These leaders following the 
naturalism of the Deists would normally push the doctrine 
of separation to its extremes — as Jefferson, for instance, 
who, when president, refused to call upon the nation by 
public proclamation to give tfianks to God. These leaders 
carried with them large numbers of people ignorant of any 
philosophy who were rejecting the leadership of their min- 
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isters. In the South the predominant Episcopal Church had 
been discredited because of its tie-up with the Church of 
England; in the North the leadership of an arrogant Cal- 
vinism was fast losing its influence. This is not to say that 
religion had lost its influence, for evangelical protestantism 
was beginning to enjoy a popularity which made it so influ- 
ential in early American life. Baptists, Quakers, and later 
Methodists were successfully bidding for large masses of 
people with an emotional religion — both pietistic and revo- 
lutionary (revolutionary in the sense of rejection of the 
older churches and their greater emphasis on reason) . The 
Baptists and Quakers, having been persecuted by the older 
churches through state authorities, and the Methodists, 
frowned upon, looked with hostility and aversion upon any 
tie-up between state and church, particularly a state con- 
trolled by the leaders of the older churches. The evangeli- 
cals naturally threw their support behind the Deists. Despite 
this, however, religion found recognition in many forms in 
the new state — ^through tax support, through legal recogni- 
tion of sabbath observance, through religious exercises at 
most public functions, and through the qualifications for 
public office. Separation meant to no one hostility of the 
state to the church, and from a fair reading of the first 
amendment it would seem that the framers definitely had 
in mind that Congress could not recognize any church as a 
state church. The difficulty of determining the meaning of 
this amendment in relation to public education lies in the 
state of education at the time. Education was not generally 
public in our sense, and in such places as it was established 
it was community controlled and supported. No relation- 
ship between the federal government and education was 
conceived of. It should be noted, however, that Bible study 
and the study of religion were not unknown in community 
supported schools. As a matter of fact, while the country 
was predominantly Protestant, religion had a place in pub- 
licly supported schools. The change comes with the increase 
in the Catholic population and the establishment of Catholic 
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schools. The possibility of a demand for public support of 
Catholic schools on the ground that the public schools taught 
a watered-down version of Protestantism led Protestant 
leaders to carry on their successful fight for constitutional 
amendments forbidding the states to use public funds for 
private schools. It also had the effect of eliminating over 
the years in most places all semblance of religious teaching 
in the public schools. A good case can be made, historically, 
for the association of religion and education and public sup- 
port of the same, but opponents of federal aid can also put 
forward a plausible argument, quite convincing from their 
own point of view. 

The historical argument on the separation of church and 
state and its relation to the legality of federal aid can be 
swept aside by any lawyer who wishes to take refuge in 
the so-called progressive or sociological school of law. And 
most lawyers before the U. S. Supreme Court have at vari- 
ous times and for various reasons used both the historical 
and the progressive approach. All parts of the Constitution 
do not lend themselves to historical interpretation. For 
instance, to interpret the interstate commerce clause as the 
framers of the Constitution had it in mind would have long 
ago tied the federal government in a knot in dealing with 
modern industrialism. On the other hand, it was a sad day 
for civil liberties in this country when the Supreme Court 
decided against an historical interpretation of the 14th 
amendment on due process. Almost all schools of legal 
thought now talk of the Constitution as a living document 
adaptable to new times and changed conditions. It is also 
true that some parts of the Constitution are so undeniably 
clear that several interpretations are not possible— isuch as 
the terms of office of president and congressmen. Is the 
first amendment equally clear— Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion? It would seem to 
be clear enough,- but opponents of federal aid say that giving 
aid to parochial schools, the larger number of which are 
Catholic, tends in this direction. 
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To me it would seem to be a better defense of the Catholic 
position to adopt the progressive idea of law — ^which the 
Supreme Court makes use of most frequently — and to say 
that we grant that conditions have changed, but changed 
in such a way as to make necessary aid to private schools. 
Whatever one might say, this is still a religious nation, 
whether by the inheritance or actual practice — ^few envisage 
that form of separation of church and state until recently 
practiced in France. Religion is respected: In scores of 
ways we publicly recognize it. We must build our case before 
courts, legislators, and people on the following; 

( 1 ) The value of private education — and its possible ex- 
tinction without aid. 

(2) The value of religion in education — now so generally 
recognized by educators. 

(3) The matter of plain justice for every American child. 

(4) The grave danger confronting the religion of the 
young today. 

The above should be accompanied by the largest 
amount of factual material available. Cases 
before the Supreme Court are not always de- 
cided solely on points of law. Some years ago 
two enterprising lawyers sought to establish 
the legality of the limitation by the states of 
working hours for women in industry. They put 
into two large volumes in preparing their case 
all the obtainable factual material showing the 
deleterious effects on women of long hours of 
working. The Court specifically took notice of 
the factual material and reversed its earlier 
•stand on the question. 

(5) A renewed and vigorously restated Catholic view on 
the relation of church and state — ^for much justifiable 
suspicion has been aroused by some statements of 
our position. 

Little headway will be made if we try to “out-Oxnam 
Oxnam.” It will at times be a case of keeping our heads 
when all about us are losing theirs and blaming it on us, to 
paraphrase Kipling. The battle will be won if we can se- 
cure the cooperation of leaders in the fields of law and edu- 
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cation and religion. We must try counsel, conference, co- 
operation, and compromise. We cannot win the battle alone. 
The extreme caution now so often shown in dealing with 
non-Catholics does harm to our cause. The efforts put forth 
to keep our priests from association with ministers and 
rabbis in joint consideration of any problem will prejudice 
every attempt to settle this and other questions in which 
we have a vital interest. 

The McCollum decision settled nothing. It may well turn 
out to be one of those decisions which even sitting Justices 
on the Supreme Court will regret. It went too far for most 
people in the opponents’ camp. It will lead to a series of 
cases which will entangle the Court in hopeless confusion. 
The time is now ripe for laying the groundwork for a sane 
agreement among all fair-minded Americans on what our 
tradition and our fundamental law permit. The struggle 
may not be won in a day, and infinite patience and tact are 
prerequisites for success. In another day people may say 
that our victory preserved sound American tradition. 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Rt. Rev. Edward G. Murray, D.D.i 

The moral obligations of the leaders of society have long 
been stressed by moralists. Even prior to Los Alamos the 
ethical imperatives which attach to knowledge and power 
were understood by thoughtful men. The fact of nuclear 
fission served only to underline for the scientist and to make 
plain to the rest of the world the profound problems that 
must be faced and solved by the leaders in one specialized 
province of knowledge. These problems are in the truest 
sense of the word moral problems, with all their implica- 
tions of pressures operative upon the individual conscience. 
That no one may submerge his individual conscience in a 
mass conscience is a principle that we have tried to establish 
within international jurisprudence. This principle obviously 
cannot be limited in its application. If it is valid, it applies 
equally to the military leader and the political leader, to 
the jurist and the scientist, the educator and the economist, 
and to all others who must work under the weight of re- 
sponsibilities which they discharge as individuals, yet which 
are theirs ultimately for the well-being of society. 

A sense of responsibility has always been present within 
the traditional professions, and exists too in those other 
fields of interest which in recent years have acquired pro- 
fessional status, as e.g., engineering and business. It is 
important to note that within all these fields there have been 
in recent years many minds preoccupied with the relative 
narrowness of the area to which the possibility of each pro- 
fession extends itself. This has been a fruitful discontent 
in many ways. It has tended to draw together leaders in 
various fields who think alike by means of informal gather- 
ings and correspondence. This relationship exists now 
largely on the teaching level. Last Spring this unity of 

^Ecctor, St, John's Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
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concern was formalized in a conference held at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, under the title of “Inter-Professions 
Conference on Education for Professional Responsibility.” 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York undertook the spon- 
sorship of the conference." 

The Foreword of the Proceedings sets forth the aim of 
the Conference — “for the interchange of experience and 
ideas by teachers in schools of divinity, medicine, law, engi- 
neering and business. The Conference was planned because 
it had become increasingly clear that the major problems of 
professional education are common to all professions and 
that unusual opportunities for fruitful discussion of these 
problems are provided by the variety of experience of teach- 
ers in different professions.” 

The Conference was several years in the planning stage. 
The Planning Committee, under the Chairmanship of Elliot 
Dunlap Smith, Provost of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, canvassed the various professions to discover which 
speakers and chairman would be most likely to bring semi- 
nal ideas before the Conference. Only 100 were invited 
to the Conference in order that the group might be small 
enough to allow for active discussion. 

Each of the three day long sessions of the Conference had 
its own theme. These themes were: 1. The Objectives of 
Professional Education. 2. Content and Method in Profes- 
sional Education. 3. Social and Humanistic Aspects of Pro- 
fessional Education. It was intended that each of the three 
sessions should restrict itself to the theme ap'pointed. This 
proved in practice not to be the case. The question of ob- 
jectives kept recurring at every session and in the discussion 
of almost every paper. Correspondingly the session on the 
objectives of professional education aroused the greatest 
amount of discussion and, if a personal opinion be ventured, 
arrived at the most fruitful results. 

Dean David of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 

2 A report of the Proceedingrs of the CJonference has recently been published by the 
Carnegie Press, Pittsburgh- 
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tration, in his opening remarks as chairman of the first ses- 
sion, termed the conference part of the general process of 
reappraisal of education — of its functions and the appro- 
priate ways for carrying out these functions. “We [must] 
remember that education has to do with individuals each 
of whom is on a continuous voyage. Education is not fur- 
nished by schools alone, and each individual in any school 
has come from some place and is bound for somewhere else. 
It would seem to me that our job here for three days is per- 
haps to see what professional education is, and how it fits 
in with the plans for this ‘continuous voyage.’ ” 

It would be a real happiness here to summarize the 18 
papers of the Conference and some of the more memorable 
discussions. Within the limits of space this is not possible. 
A few of the more interesting or phallenging observations 
of the Conference is all that this paper can supply. 

Professor Fuller of Harvard Law School restated well 
the problem of objectives — “In all the lay callings — ^we are 
training men to make a good living for themselves but we 
are not, it is said, doing enough to train them to advance 
the Good Life for all men. 

“Deeply as we may agree with this criticism, there arises 
the practical question of what to do about it. The problem 
of social and public responsibility has deep roots that strike 
to the most intimate moral decisions a man may be called 
upon to make. 

“Merely telling students that they have undefined social 
responsibilities will accomplish little. Moral exhortation 
without content or direction is a futile thing. Indulged in 
widely enough it is certain to arouse an irritation that will 
defeat its own end.” 

Professor Fuller’s solution is “a return to the Socratic 
conception that men find virtue best not through faith or 
exhortation, but through understanding.” It is sornething 
worth noting, and in no carping sense, that the “good 
pagan” philosopher is seriously proposed as the one who 
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can bring solution to the problems of the twentieth Chris- 
tian century. 

The speakers representing engineering and medicine 
made memorable, if somewhat pessimistic, contributions to 
the session on objectives. 

One of the themes returned to most frequently was that 
lagging philosophy had been outdistanced by science, very 
much in a hurry to make its contribution to society . In the 
field of engineering education in particular very much 
thought has been given to the problems of integration of 
the specialized knowledge of science into the general cul- 
ture of that “good citizen” which the scientist must be. 
President Compton as chairman of one of the sessions un- 
derlined the profound seriousness with which the schools 
of engineering are seeking for an underlying harmony, if 
not unity between their professional objectives and the 
objectives of society as a whole. 

If as Henry Adams said in his “Education” there is a 
basic conflict for loyalties between science and transcen- 
dental truth, or as he phrased it, between the Dynamo, sym- 
bol of the present, and the Virgin, symbol of the religious 
orientation of the 13th century, it did not appear that this 
conflict was welcomed by those who spoke for science. Their 
dissatisfaction was rather with those means, acceptable 
within the framework of their present traditions, whereby 
they were attempting to reach a harmony or unity of truth. 
The Dynamo and the Virgin both have a place within that 
unity. 

President Harry S. Rogers of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute in his paper and in the discussion which followed 
set forth the attitude of skepticism relative to the methods 
and achievements of general education which he asserted 
was general among the engineering profession. This skep- 
ticism does not stem from a fundamental disagreement in 
objectives. To quote, “The distinguishing purpose of gen- 
eral education in contrast to technical education, seems to 
be to control personal behavior and group effort in such a 
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manner that men may cooperatively work out their lives in 
a complex arid interdependent society.” In a study made in 
1940 by a representative committee of education in the field 
of engineering the following broad aims for humanistic- 
social studies were agreed upon : 

1. Understanding of the evolution of society. 

2. Ability to make critical analyses in and arrive at in- 
telligent opinions about social and economic problems. 

3. Ability to organize thoughts logically and to express 
oneself lucidly and convincingly. 

4. Acquaintance with some of the great masterpieces of 
literature. 

5. Development of moral, ethical, and social concepts. 

6. Attainment of interest and pleasure in these pursuits.^ 

It would be difficult to take exception to these objectives 
when one considers that coupled with them must go the 
mastery of a discipline which from year to year gro-ws more 
complex, and more important in its social implications. 

President Rogers went on to state that the engineer could 
readily understand and adopt the realism and rationalism 
responsible for the development of the social sciences. 
“When, however, we come to the study of the subjective 
aspects of the humanistic social field and the appraisal of 
values as differentiated from the weighing of quantitative 
facts, the engineer finds little guidance for responsible citi- 
zenship in the typical courses of general education.” 

It is disheartening to all those interested in education to 
see such a grasp of a problem coupled with a confession that 
the problem to date defies solution. We can derive at best 
a partial satisfaction from it, partial because by far the 
greater amount of engineering education is offered under 
auspices that are non-sectarian, and hence with the same 
reaction to the problem ; satisfaction, in so far as we in our 
professional schools of engineering, or whatever, do offer 
as part of the curriculum the integration which is needed. 
The engineer has a great part to play in our life and culture 

"^aiiepori of Aims and Scope of Engineering Curricula— Joninal of Engineering 
Education, January, IMO, 
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today, and we have a great stake not merely in his profes- 
sional competence but in his scheme of values. 

The speaker for the medical profession, Dr. Homer Smith, 
of New York University, made some observations which 
were of considerable interest. Dr. Smith spoke in a familiar 
pattern of completely secular thinking. He stated, “The 
first lesson of Science is that every man must be free to 
inquire into the cosmos in his own way, and the second 
lesson is that he must avoid all a 'priori certitudes. The 
third lesson of science is that in addition to there being no 
a priori certitudes none has been discovered a posteriori. 
Scientific truth is spelled with a lower case i. No scientist 
ever permanently makes up his mind on any subject, which 
is why science is ever achieving new victories. And beyond 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge there is only the 
unknown, about which we know absolutely nothing. 

“It is a corollary of the statement that science recognizes 
neither a priori or a posteriori certitudes, that she recog- 
nizes no Values in upper case type. I want to emphasize 
that by Values I mean pretty much the same thing as you 
mean. What were the Values that our grandfathers spelled 
with capital letters ? Truth was one of them. That unique 
kind of certitude called Inspiration or Revealed Truth, which 
did so much to shape our occidental culture began to crumble 
in the eighteenth century and by the end of the nineteenth 
century lay in ruins. With Revealed Truth went Faith. 
Another Victorian Value was Natural Law. And then 
there was Love. Our forefathers also believed in something 
called Progress. A contemporary Swedish writer, Soder- 
berg, has one of his characters say T believe in the lust of 
the flesh and the incurable loneliness of the soul’ I am 
inclined to affirm this epitome.” 

It was one of the great moments of the Conference to 
witness after the conclusion of Dr. Smith’s paper the num- 
ber of doctors who rose to dissociate themselves from his 
pleading. They appeared to constitute the great majority 
of those present whose interest was in the field of mediciiiie. 
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It would, I think, be fair to say that such a witness to Values, 
or what we call the supernatural, would not have been likely 
a score of years ago. 

A lively and lengthy discussion from the floor did not 
seem to content the members of the Conference. That eve- 
ning, the summation of the day’s session, given by Professor 
Theodore M. Greene, of the Department of Philosophy at 
Yale, devoted itself in greatest measure to Dr. Smith’s 
paper. Professor Greene, although not a member of any of 
the professions represented was a happy choice. He spoke 
movingly and lucidly on his convictions. As he put it, he 
would stand halfway between the Catholic viewpoint and 
that of Dr. Smith. It seemed to most of his hearers, and the 
same thought comes on reading his paper that his position 
is somewhat more distant from Dr. Smith’s than from the 
Catholic position. His paper cries for quotation, but only 
a few sentences must suffice; “All search for truths with a 
small t, including the scientist’s empirical search for sci- 
entific truths seems to me necessarily to presuppose (a) an 
objective reality with a character of its own (whether this 
character be referred to as ‘Natural Law’ or as regularity 
or repetitive sequences) and therefore (b) the meaningful- 
ness of the concept of Truth, with a capital T, as our ultimate 
point of reference. My argument would be that we can 
talk meaningfully about relative truths only if we contrast 
them with absolute Truth. I would then extend this argu- 
ment beyond the ‘scientific’ (in the narrower sense) ex- 
planation of the physical world to include man’s search for 
Justice, for Love, for Beauty and for Holiness. My re- 
sultant conception of human life and human nature differs 
considerably from that of Professor Smith. In company 
with a host of able and honest inquirers, I believe firmly (as 
a moral certitude, not as a provable certainty) in the essen- 
tial dignity of man. I recognize the ‘lust of the flesh,’ but 
I believe that this lust can be transformed without loss and 
with immeasurable gain, into deep human affection and 
respect. 
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“I recognize the ‘loneliness’ of the soul, but I do not 
believe that it is an incurable loneliness. For I am pro- 
foundly impressed by the witness of sincerely and intelli- 
gently religious folk, the saints and prophets of the great 
religions, that man can encounter a Deity and find in that 
Deity a source of understanding and comfort.” 

As can be seen. Dr. Smith and Dr. Greene dealt with ulti- 
mate values in their talks. So great was the interest 
aroused that the conversation for the next day centered in 
good measure on the varying points of view with regard to 
ultimate objectives in life, as well as in the professions. 
Since the members of the Conference were encouraged to 
mingle with those of professions other than their own, there 
was much thoughtful talk and expression of regret that the 
schema of Conference did not allow further discussion of 
the question. On the evening of the second day, a welcomed 
break with the schema made it possible to have a panel dis- 
cussion of Values. Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., of 
Woodstock, and Professors Smith and Greene stated their 
various positions and engaged in debate of the most irenic 
and penetrating sort for several hours. Although this was 
extra-curricular, and came after a day in which seven and 
one-half hours had been spent in conferences, to everyone 
present it was the highest moment of the Conference. It 
is to be regretted that some account of this does not appear 
in the report of the Proceedings. Fr. Murray, although 
unscheduled, will surely be bracketed with Elliot Smith, 
Dr. Homer Smith, and Professor Greene as the best-remem- 
bered participants in the Conference. 

In the session on content and method in professional 
education the speakers took their cue from the title of the 
paper by Professor Culliton of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, “The Question That 
Has Not Been Asked Cannot Be Answered.” The entire 
emphasis was on the content of professional education being 
such as to give relevancy to the problems not yet foreseen. 
This is sought after by such means as the case method in 
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business and law, the clinic in medicine, the pastoral prob- 
lem in the divinity school, and the professional problem in 
the engineering school. All have the common note that 
something concrete is put before the student and from the 
study of this concrete case he comes himself to an under- 
standing of the complexus of principles whereby it is solved. 
Had these principles been given discreetly, with the student 
playing a passive rather than an active role m their elabora- 
tion, he would have been less likely to retain in face of a new 
concrete situation the principles needed to solve it. 

One does not attempt then in professional education as 
seen by the members of this panel merely to cram the stu- 
dent with facts and principles and current procedures ; the 
student must learn to use fundamental principles in dealing 
with situations that^are new to him and also teach him how 
to continue to learn throughout his life. By this procedure 
the student does more of the work in the learning process, 
and the teacher does less of his thinking for him. This is 
a method of education whose effectiveness depends largely 
upon the teacher eschewing the magisterial role, and be- 
coming each year a fellow searcher with the student. For 
this reason and others its acceptance is not universal. If 
the thinking at the Conference is the “wave of the future” 
in professional education, it will eventually have universal 
adoption. 

The third session had memorable papers from the Session 
Chairman, Dean Vanderbilt of the School of Law, New York 
University, and from the summarist of the Conference, 
Elliot Dunlap Smith. 

Dean Vanderbilt spoke of the contribution to citizenship 
which responsible professional men could make. First, they 
can be leaders of public opinion. Every individual counts. 
“There is no power in all the forces of darkness to blot out 
the light of one small candle.” Leadership of opinion in- 
cludes likewise a willingness to assume responsibility. 
Second, the professional man should assume some degree 
of responsibility for party management. Thirdly, he must 
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be willing to assume the rigors of public offieeholdmg. 
Many professional men with the very best of intentions 
have endeavored to achieve private success first with the 
high ambition that this may be followed by a career of pub- 
lic service. How rarely does it work! A day of public 
service and of real interest in the world of politics at the 
age of twenty-five is worth infinitely more to the community 
than a month of any old man’s leisure 1 

Dean Vanderbilt throughout his talk made the point 
recently made by Justice Frankfurter, “Where the effort 
of disinterested and responsible understanding is made, 
there citizens are found, and where citizens are found re- 
sponsibility is squarely placed upon a stateman to explain, 
if need be to justify, the policy he proposes.” This effort 
should be made above all by professional men, who should 
be the leaders of society. The responsibility is not one they 
can delegate, and it is truly a professional responsibility. 

The final paper, by Provost Smith, was the best of the 
formal presentations. Mr. Smith’s many challenging as- 
sertions would be difficult to summarize, but we may excerpt 
the following: “Students will get little preparation for deal- 
ing with experience if the primary mental exercise which 
education provides consists in reading, in listening to ex- 
positions, and in written and spoken discussions. ... In gen- 
eral as in professional education it is clearly impossible to 
teach the student all he needs to know. In general as in 
professional education it is harmful to attempt to teach the 
student all the data and technique we can. Attempting 
maximum coverage ... is likely to result in shallowness. . . . 
Schools and courses . . . can be divided into those which 
develop the students’ mental stature and those which cramp 
their minds, on the single basis of whether the education 
they provide is focused upon the mastery of fundamental 
content useful in learning throughout life, or upon purvey- 
ing the maximum of immediate knowledge.” 

Provost Smith’s words are more proximately applicable 
to method and content, but implicit in them is a sense of 
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professional objectives, among which the continuation 
throughout life of the learning process is most important. 
Carried into mature life this learning process should in- 
terest itself not only in those matters which are specifically 
professional, but in everything which affects man in his 
complex role as a social creature, for all of which he is 
responsible. 

Such are some of the phrases and ideas which are still 
memorable many months after the Conference. The Con- 
ference was not intended to do more than stimulate thought 
and provide a forum for fruitful discussion. That function 
it completely fulfilled. That something was lacking was 
obvious. It was that sense of the Studium in which all 
learning has unity. What was equally obvious was the at- 
tempt to capture this unity, perhaps for the first time in 
centuries under secular auspices. Credit is due to the con- 
structive imagination and educational statesmanship which 
managed to make of this small gathering what may be a 
milestone in the work of professional education. If “ideas 
have consequences,” this Conference was prolific of them, 
and their consequences will be considerable. 



THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION^ 

Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, Ph.D." 

The theme of the First National Congress of Private 
Schools is indeed a large one — “The Important Place of the 
Private School in American Education.” As the printed 
program shows, it is quite possible to break down the sub- 
ject into a fairly large number of different sections, and to 
treat the question from several points of view. Some of 
these classifications necessarily overlap; for example, to- 
morrow evening, my friend, President Raymond F. McLain, 
of Transylvania College, will speak on “The Contribution 
of the Christian College to American Education” ; this after- 
noon, Admiral Sprague discussed the role of “Private 
Schools in the Naval Training Program.” It happens that 
my college belongs under both categories. However, I shall 
try to find it a place under my specific topic, “The Contri- 
bution of the Catholic Church to American Education.” 

Our country was founded by Christian men and women, 
as everybody knows. M^hat more natural, then, than for the 
various churches to play a part in setting up the American 
school system? Actually, of course, at the beginning there 
was no such thing in this country as a school system. There 
were merely a number of schools set up by the various com- 
munities. Since these communities were usually made up 
of persons of the same religious faith, it was quite to be 
expected that there should be an association between the 
school and the local church. 

Onto this scene came the Catholic Church in the colony 
of Maryland. There the Catholics, like their neighbors of 
the north and south, set up their schools. 

After a few years, however, the peoples of the different 
states mixed and mixed about, the pattern of society was so 

1- Address given Ibefore the First Natiotial Conjafrcps oil ‘Private Srhoolg held under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Private School Assotuaiiong at Hold 
Statler, Washington, P. G , March 17-19, 1910. 

® President, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Mirn. 
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changed that it seemed wise to our forefathers to supple- 
ment the church schools with a system of public schools. At 
the time it seemed that the differences between the sects 
were so fundamental, and that the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity between children of different sects were 
so great, that no other course was possible. And so began 
the public school system. 

Meanwhile, the private schools kept on; most of them 
continued to grow and develop. The Catholic Church, as 
its membership increased, built up, at great expense to its 
people, a series of schools and colleges throughout the land. 
Today, the Church operates 8,077 grade schools, 2,111 high 
schools and 230 colleges at a cost of more than a million 
dollars per day. 

Why does the Catholic Church go to all this trouble and 
expense? Obviously, because she believes that a Christian 
education is the most precious gift a boy or girl may re- 
ceive. She has no quarrel with the tax-supported schools; 
but as the complete answer to the educational question, she 
finds them far from satisfactory. In spite of the great 
service which most of them perform, from the grades 
through the university and the professional schools, the 
Church has one serious criticism to make in their regard — 
they lack the element of religion. In spite of various 
attempts to remedy the situation, for the most part, we 
Americans have found no way of making our public schools 
religious. Perhaps we have not tried hard enough to solve 
the problem; perhaps some day we can work out a formula 
that will satisfy everyone and offend no one — not even the 
atheist; but the fact remains that so far we have not done 
so. Countries other than ours allocate public funds for 
denominational schools ; our country does not do So. Even 
so, in addition to supporting public schools with taxes. 
Catholics prefer to set up their own private schools in order 
to give a religious training to their children. Other religious 
bodies do the same, in varying degrees. 

To explain this remarkable phenomenon we must review 
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the Christian philosophy of life, and show how the Chris- 
tian child is trained for life in a democratic country. 

First, a word about the nature of man. According to the 
catechism of Christian doctrine studied by the Catholic 
child, “man is a creature composed of body and soul made 
to the image and likeness of God.” What does this mean ? 

Briefly, it means that man has a two-fold nature, ma- 
terial and spiritual. It means that without either element, 
man is not whole; that any view of man which disregards 
either his spiritual or his corporeal self is unsound. It 
means that when you speak of the welfare of man you arc 
speaking of the welfare of a body which feels and grows 
and decays, which is ill or healthy, which i.s strong or weak ; 
that you are speaking of an immaterial entity which neither 
grows nor decays, and never dies. It means that this body 
and this soul are united to form what is called a person. 

And when we say that man is made to the image and like- 
ness of God we are not merely speaking figuratively; we 
mean that man is like unto God in this, that he is formed 
to follow the law of God in this life, and to see Him face to 
face in the next, partaking of His divine life and sharing in 
His happiness. 

It follows, naturally, that man must love his Creator as 
the source of his being and of all being. It follows, also, 
that man must love his fellow man as a brother, having the 
same Father. This fact, and not any sentimental emotion- 
alism, is the true source of the idea of human brotherhood. 
And this fact is the source of the idea of the dignity of 
man. 

Consider this phrase a moment. Why has a man a status 
superior, in the common opinion of mankind, to that of a 
horse or a cow? Each has a biological organism which 
behaves much the same way. Each has a life-principle 
which, when it leaves the body, leaves that body lifeless, 
as we say, and subject to disintegration. 

The difference between a man and a beast, most men say, 
is in the nature of this life-principle. With the death of 
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the horse or the cow, the life-principle disappears. The 
animal has served its purpose in being useful to man. The 
situation is different when a man dies. He has not yet 
served his purpose as a man. That purpose was not to 
serve another man as an inferior, though corrupt men have 
often enslaved their fellows. That purpose was to give 
glory to God and to serve other men as equals and brothers. 
At death, man has fulfilled the second part of this purpose, 
if he has done his duty to his brethren. But he will con- 
tinue for all eternity to give glory to his Maker, 

Hence, man’s essential difference, according to the tradi- 
tional view of mankind, from the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air. Hence his so-called “dignity.” That is 
why we say that man has “rights.” That is why we say 
that even an unborn child has rights which cry out for 
respect. That is why the most ignorant, degraded savage 
must not be made the object of my contempt even though 
I be a doctor of philosophy. There is in this wretched 
creature a spark of the divine which I must not violate. An 
affront to him is an affront to his God and my God. 

Hence comes the Christian idea of a rightly-ordered 
society. Since all men are brothers, whatever promotes the 
common good is good. Whatever promotes the good of an 
individual or of a number of individuals at the expense of 
the good of the others is evil. It is as simple as that. 

This does not mean that it is practicable for every son 
of Adam to have precisely the same share in this world’s 
goods as the next. Such a slate of affairs, however desir- 
able, is, for various reasons, impossible to achieve. But 
my statement does not mean that no one should suffer be- 
cause another has a superabundance of wealth. 

When wo come to view the Christian idea of government, 
we find a political system which is designed to support and 
foster the Christian idea of life. Government we view as 
an agency to which the individual delegates certain rights 
and prerogatives, in the interest of the common good. I 
say to the State, “To you I give the power of collecting 
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taxes from me, and of exercising police-power over me.” 
I do this, joining with my fellow citizens who have the same 
aim, to promote the general good. 

A different philosophy of government has in recent years 
made much headway throughout the world. This philosophy 
holds not that the individual delegates authority to the gov- 
ernment, but that the government is supreme and grants 
“rights” to the individual insofar as it seems good to the 
State. This is the philosophy of totalitarianism — of fascism, 
of communism. 

Now totalitarianism, I submit, is totally opposed to de- 
mocracy ; the opposition is so obvious that I hate to mention 
it. But I do mention it because there are people in America 
today who are really advocating totalitarianism while they 
are shouting for democracy. They are the people who are 
saying that the very idea of having private schools is wrong ; 
that they are divisive of our people; that they promote 
division in the ranks of Americans. Let us look at this 
line of reasoning. 

It is pointed out, for example, that in the city of St. Paul, 
we have a Methodist College, a Presbyterian College, a 
Baptist College, a Catholic college for men and one for 
women. Less than five miles away from the farthest of 
these colleges is the great University of Minnesota. Why 
all these different institutions? Would it not be more eco- 
nomical to merge them with the University? And would 
it not be better all around? 

The answer is that it would be more economical; but 
that it would not be better all around. Aside from the 
point that a small college may be better for a student than 
a large one, there is the all-important point that uniformity 
in education is not the way of democracy. In a democracy, 
normally, we glory in the freedom to be different, to dis- 
agree. Only in time of war, when our very existence is 
at stake, do we approach anything like uniformity of 
thought. Why, otherwise, should we allow communists — 
persons openly advocating the forcible overthrow of our 
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form of government — the courtesy of a trial for disloyalty? 
In a totalitarian state they would be immediately liquidated. 
The whole point of the Pilgrims’ coming to America is that 
they wished freedom, religious and political. And now cer- 
tain persons wish to make us fascists in the name of en- 
forcing freedom ! It is all a bit confusing. 

Basically, of course, an attack on the private school is in 
large measure an attack on religion. And by religion I mean 
not only ray religion, but the religion of every God-fearing 
man and woman, I mean the religion of faithful Jews as 
well as the religion of faithful Christians. I mean the re- 
ligion of everyone who acknowledges a Supreme Being. 

The fact is that there are many persons in the world who 
hold the view that the notion of religion is simply an anti- 
quated superstition which we, in this” enlightened age, 
should scrap as soon as possible ; that the notion of God is 
in the same category as the notion of the flatness of the 
earth and the existence of fairies. 

I shall not here quarrel with the right of men to hold 
such views. But I do say that if men do hold them, they 
have no right to use such phrases as “the dignity of man,” 
“the rights of man,” “the inviolability of the person,” and 
so forth. Without a religious basis, these phrases are mean- 
ingless, empty bits of jargon. My purpose here is not to 
quarrel with those who hold that religion is a fraud. But 
I do say that if they hold this view, men must cease taking 
issue with such thinkers as Hitler and Stalin. If there is 
no God, if man is a mere fortuitous collection of atoms, I 
have no very good reason for respecting him, for accord- 
ing him “rights,” for saying that he has a “dignity” which 
,I must respect. I will exploit him, use his strength to serve 
my pleasure, and I shall be perfectly logical in doing so. An 
abstraction called the State will be my God. The good of 
the State, not of the individuals who compose it, will be 
my aim in political life; and the good of my particular 
State— not of any other State, not of any other portion of 
mankind. I will have none of this talk about one world. 
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To come back to the title of my paper, “The Contribu- 
tion of the Catholic Church to American Education,” apart 
entirely from the sums of money annually saved the Ameri- 
can taxpayer by the Catholic schools, there is the infinitely 
greater contribution of the Church’s share in keeping alive 
among her members the basic religious concepts which are 
the foundation of our freedom. 
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